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PKEFACE 

Earlt intne present year it was resolv^ to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth birthday of Dr. E. B. Tylor 
by presenting to him a volume of anthropoh>gicaI 
essays. If the volume is not entirely representative of 
English anthropology at the present day, the cause is 
to be souglit in the short period iivailublo for the 
prei)aration of the essays and in the desire of all to 
give nothing which might seem to fall short of tlieir 
best work. But in this offering are associated both 
tliose who contribute to the volume and othei-s who, 
from lack of opi>ortunity, were unable to lay a gift 
before the greatest of EngHsh anthropologists. 

W. H. R. RIVERS 

R. R. MARETT 1 Editorial 

1 Committee. 
NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS 



The responsibility for the collection of the essays 

was confided to the committee whose signatures 

appear above, but the actual work of editing the volume 

and seeing it through the press has lain almost entirely 

in the able hands of Mr. Thomas. 

W. H. R. R. 

R. R. M. 
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By ANDREW LAlfG, M.A., IX.D. 



It 



fort 



was my tortimo to make Mr. Trior's acquaintance at 
Oxford, about the year 1872, before I had heard of any of his 
>xK)ks, in which his maBterpiece, Primitive Culture, was already 
numbered. The distinguished and witty lady who Introducod us 
to eftch other had, and, alas I has, rather more than the ordinary 
av(<r8ion from things primitive, and from the study of benighted 
heathens. She informed mo that Mr. Tylor had written 'a large 
book, all about savages', in whom Mr. John Fei^is M'Lennan 
had already interested me by his essays on totemism. Tlius my 
acquaintance witli Mr. Tylor and his great book began thirty-five 
years ago, when he, beside Sir John Lubbock, already toyirered above 
all British anthropologists, like Saul above his people. Since these 
early days I have often had the pleasure of being with Mr. Tylor in 
social fashion, and have again and again perused his books. But it 
is my misfortune to know little of his Museum work, though even 
brief and cursory visits to the Pitt-Kivor^ Museum demonstrate that 
it is on a level of excellence with liis written expoHitiouij ; and I have 
never been present at any of hi.s lectures to his Oxford pupils. Ills 
later years have been spent in academic toils ; he has sent his pupUs_ 
into many stmngc lands; they have been the field naturali-sts of 
liunian nature, no less than anthropologists of the study. If Enghuid. 
potjseeses an unofficial school of anthropologists, despite the pubUc 
indifference to man not fully * up to date \ she owes it to the examplea_ 
of Mr. Tylor and Lord Avebury. But I am only an amateur, and have 
especially to deplore my slender acquaintance with the work of Mr. 
T}'lor's eminent German prodocessore and contemporaries. A pupil 
less competeat than I to estimate Mr, Tylor's work in ita relations 
to his study, as pursued on the Continent and in America, could 
scarcely be found. Indeed, I speak rather as ouo of the out<jr cu-cle 
— of tlie Court of the Gentiles — than as a professed anthropologist, 

It is to bo noted that, in 1860-1870, a fresh scientific interest in 
matters anthropological was 'in the air'. Probably it took ita rise, 
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not so much in Darwin's famoiia theory of evolution, aa in the long- 
ignored or ridiculed discoveries of the relics of Palaeolithic man by 
M. Boucher de Perthes. Mr. Henry Christy, a friend of^r. Tylor, 
and Sir John Evan», helped greatly to establiah the authenticitypT 
the (Hscoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes, and whilo they were niaiidy 
exercised with the development of man's wejipons, implements, ant 
artti, Mr. Tylor, with Lord Avobury, studied his mental development 
as rovoolod in his customs, institutions, and beliefs. Mr. M'Lonnaa 
and Sir Henry Maine were contemporaneously laying the foundatjons 
of the study of earlier and later jurisprudence, and of this generation 
of heroes wo nrc but the epigoaoi ; fortunate in this, that we still 
have among us so many distinguished survivors of the great age. 

Tlie track or trail left by our ancestors of the stone age lias for 
thousands of years attracted curious minds, Hosiod had hia theory 
of prepress and of successive races, beginning with gods, followed by 
heroes, antl passing through tlie age of bronze, ' when as yet black 
iron was not' Moschion touches on cavo-dwellors, whom ho regards 
as cannibals ; and Lucretius traces rehgion to the beUef in spirits, or 
' animism ', bred of reflection on the phenomena of breath, dreams, 
and shadows. Tlie Greek googmphers, and Herodotus and Aristotle, 
were curious about the institutions of savage and barbaric races; 
while, in the eighteenth century, Goguet, Fontenelle, Boulanger, 
dc8 Brosscs, Professor Millar, of Glasgow, and others, explained the 
rise of mythology, and the origin of rank, on the lines of modern 
anthropological science. The idea of evolution, for all that wo know, 
is as early a conception of tluukiug men as the idea of creation ; both 
exist among the moat primitive savage races; and, in short, all that 
the speculators of the last and the present ago can do is to bring 
wider study, and more precise methods, into the investigation of 
human development. 

In tlie middle of the nineteenth century the advance of philo* 
logical science, with the theory that mythology is the result of ' decay 
of language ' ; and the other theory that degeneration lias more to 
answer for than we can admit, caused a temporary diveraion from 
the ideas of Lucretius and Fontenelle. Fortunately these notions did 
not disti-act Mr. Tylor from the path which he was bom to follow. 
His interest in his subject may have been aroused by the early tour 
to Mexico which bore fruit in his first volume Anahriac, or Mexico 
and the Mexicans (18ttl), followed by his volume Besearcltes into the 
Early History of Mankind {18C5, 1870, 1878). 
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It is interesting and instructive to look back at tiiis work of 
forty years ago. It ia a aeries of essays towards a Uistory of civiliza- 
tion, a history necessarily based rather on Bealten, savage weapons, 
implements, arts and crafts, and on myths, customs, and beliefs, than 
on written materials. Forty years ago, Mr. Tylor was conscious 
of working ou a new topic ; but he has made it familiar to some 
members of two generations of Euglishmen ; in Gormaay much 
* culture history ' had already been written. 

^Hr. Tylqr:8_main interest has been in belief and institution, 
but at a later date he made a notable contribution to the study of _ 
Meaiim By liis article {J. A. /., x. 74) on the plough and wheel- 
carriage. Ten years after this (J. A. /,, xlx. 54) he traced the ' face- 
brassee ' on harness to their source in tho pJuderae of the Bomans. 

rVgjn beginning to end of his book, the author's mind was 
occupied by the question, among the countless coincidences of 
customs, boUofs, arts and crafts, games, riddles, proverbs, institu- 
tioHspiow much lias been diffused and borrowed, how mucti is of ^^ 
independent invention ? Did Aztecs and Polynesians borrow from 
Asiatic sources? When a tribe (probably now extinct) on the 
Olenelg river in Victoria, polisJied stone axes of jade, so rai-e a mineral 
in Australia, had they learned the art from Malays? Or is the 
explanation that, finding unusually good material, they worked it 
with unusual care? Here is a problem in the solution of which we 
have made little progress in forty years. My own bias is to seek a 
solution in original, independent, and coincidental invention ; while, 
even now, popular writers lean to theories of unity of race ; and even 
totemism lias been regai'dod as diffused fi'om some single unknown 
centre. Mr. Tylor, in The Early History of Mankind, tended more to / 
a theory of tlie borrowing of mytlis and Marchm than I have ever 
been disported to do ; in shoxt the natural bias of the speculator 
usually affects his opinion in this difficult ciise, except when there is 
(distinct and definite evidence for a single original centre of invention. 

That spiritual or animistic beliefs arise, independently, wherever 
meirflreani by night, and see phantasms by day, Mr. Tylor, in 1865, 
already maintained, developing the idea into a tlieory of the origin 
of-rehgion, in his later work, Frimitive Cuitttre. He was certain that 
phantasms beheld with waking eyes are * subjective processes of the 
mind ', and did not trouble himself about * coincidental ' and 
' veridical ' apparitions, till ho wrote Primitive CuUure. Tlic materials 
which liavc come m since 1865 afford many additions to lua excellent 
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chapter on 'Gesture Language and Word Language *, while Mr. Arthur 
Evans's Cretan and I>evantine discoveries have contributed much to 
the topic of * Picture Writing and Word Writing *. In this field the 
last fifteen ycara have been peculiarly fruitful of results. But nothing 
has been discovered as to the influence of 'Names' which was not 
stated, or foro^hadowod in Mr. Tylor'H study of the subject, and his 
chapter about 'Growth and Decline in Culture' firmly traced the 
lines on which science is still content to build. His chapters on 
' The Stone Ago, Past and Proeont ' are still the beat English intro* 
duction to the subject. The pages on ' Fire and Cooking ' ought not 
to be neglected by the sweet enthusiasts who persevere in averring 
that Polynesians cannot light fire, and do their cooking without it 

CA t opic in whicli forty years have seen much firesh knowledge 
garnered is what Mr. Tylor called 'The Comparative Juriaprudenoe | 
TtT the lower races '. His evidence was coilectod before the publica- 
tion of J. F. M'Lennan's epoch-making ' Primitive Marriage ', which 
Mr. Tylor saluted as 'the first systematic and scientific attempt to 
elicit general principles from the chaotic mass of details of savage 
pflWt-. . .' Chaotic they still remained, for wo find that tlie word 
'tribe* was then {as it sometimes is still) used as a synonym for 
' totem-kin ', and also for ' the matrimonial classes ', or ' subclasses ' 
of the Eamilarol Ippai, Kubbi, Kumbo, and Buta appear as ' tribes ', 
reported on under that title by Dr. Lang : and, with Sir George Grey, 
the totem name is ' the family name '. The Iroquois havo ' eight 
tribes', these 'tribes' being really 'totem-kins'; in short, forty 
years ago, information was scanty, and terminology was even more 
indistinct than, unhappily, it is at present. There was better 
information about ' Avoidances ' between kinsfolk whether by blood 
or ♦ in law ', but the original purpose of these avoidances is still 
matter of controversy. Why, for example, may 'the father not 
speak to his son after his fifteenth year'? It does not appear 
probable that all avoidances were instituted for the same reason, 
and Mr. Tylor found no single reason that would account for uU 
avoidances. 

The researches and speculations of almost half a centuiy, into 
some parts of the jurisprudence of the lower races, have failed to 
produce any agreement of opinion, at least in the case of laws 
regulating marriage, but the remarkable statement has been emitted 
that we ought especially to distrust jiuy liyjwthesis which, in complex 
matter, professes to colligate all the facts. The hypotheses which 
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fail to do mo are tho more respectable. Of these, happily, there is 
;, great plenty. 

For the next four years after 1865, Mr. Tylor was laying the 
foundation stones of his system in papers on * The Religion of 
Savages ', ' Tlie Condition of Prehistoric Races,' * Tlie Survival of 
Savogo Thought in Modem Civilization,' and other essays. At the 
close of this period the researches of Mr. Lewis Morgan into 
systems of kindrod, with the very original pioneer essays of 
Mr. J. F. M'Lonnan on Totemism in relation to Primitive Marriage 
and Exogamy, opened a Held as thorny as expansive, a field i^to , 
which Mr. Tylor, a» far as his published works are concern^, has 
made few incursions. 

The most notable of these is his epoch-making article (J. A, /., 
xviii, 246) on a Method of Investigating tho Dovolopmont of Institu- 
tions applied to the Laws of Marriage and Descent. In tliis Mr. Tylor CA^ 

C aimed at showing tliat the development of institutions mi^t be 
investigated on a basis of tabulation and clussiiiuition. He had 
sch6dtilod out into tablets the rulas of marriage and descent all the 
world over, so as to ascertain what may be called the ' adhesions ' of 
each custom, showing what pooplo have the same custom and wlmt 
other customs accompany it or lie apart from it. 

On this basis .Mr. Tylor discussed the rules of residence after 
marriage, its connexion with avoidance, with teknonymy (naming 
of parents after children), with tlie levirate, witli the couvader aud 
with marriage by captm:e, and showed that the residence of the 
husband witli the wife's people was, so far as his schedules gave 
information, indisputably anterior to the residence of the wife with 
the husband, though he was careful to point out that this was not 
necessarily the most primitive state of things. 

Tlien taking tip exogamy and tho chisaificatory system of 
relationship, Mr. Tylor displayed them as two mdes of the same 
system, and argued that the purpose of exogamy was to enable 
a growing tribe to keep itself compact by constant unions between 
its spreading clans. Finally he stated that there were still a hundred 
or more peoples in the world for which he had no information, and 
expressed tho hope that each civilized country would take in hand 
the barbaric regions within its pur\*iew. 

In 1871 he produced his chief work, FritHttive Culture, and, at 
once appeared as the foremost of British antliropologist^ Th@ 
extent of his reading, his critical acumen, his accuracy, lii^ power 
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of expoeitjon, hie open nund, and his scientific caution make this 
book no jjafising cseay, but a pos8es»ion for ever. He laid the firm 
■^ibundation of a structure to which, with accruing information, others 
may make additions ; he himself lias made and is making additions ; 
but lu» science |)aased, thanks io Iiim, out of the pioneering stage, at 
a single step. He stood on a level with Bastion ; their names are, 
in the piie-historic history of man, what the name of Darwin is in 
regard to the evolution of animal Ufe. There are, indeed, as there 
must bo, modifications to be suggested, and vcrdict« to b© revised ; 
but in the future, as in the present, it is from Mr. Tylor's work that 
the b^nniiigM must be made; and he who would varj- from 
Mr. Tylor's ideas must do so in fear and trembling (as the present 
writer knows by experience). 

Mr. Tylor, in the preface to his second edition (1873), observeH 
that ' wnlers of most various philosophical and theological scliools 
now admit that ethnological facts are real, vital, and have to be 
accounted for'. Ho liad emancipated us from exclusive and rather 
fanciful attention to ' the Aryan race '. He had proved that man, 
in B}Ton*s words, in 'always and everywhere the same unhappy 
fellow ', whatever tbe colour of hia hair or skin, and the shape of 
his skull. Homo, in the earliest stage at which wo make his 
acquaintance, is already the philosopher, artist, and man. He 
'finds something craggy to break his mind upon", and we have 
scarcely a theorj' concerning the dooper problems of life which 
savage man has not already invented in Iiis mythical Plutonic way. 
Each of his myths, for example, explaining the origin of Toteniism 
has its countorpart in a modern theory : his ghosts are our phantasms ; 
and his religion justifies a famous sjiying of TertuHian. We cannot 
escape from him in any field of activity; wo repeat his tJieories 
without knowing ; or knowingly, as when Mr. F, W. H. Myera boldly 
proclaimed liis own reversion to 'palaeolithic psychology *. Without 
the ideas of the savage (as Keats averred) we should have no poetry 
w^orthy of the name, and these fruitful rudiments, not to be styled 
1^ ' superstitions ', Mr. T y lur j amed ' survivals ' ; a tenn which imphea 
' no reproach. 

But it is fair to civilized man to say, that if his savage ancestors 
had bequeathed to liim no superetitions, he would have invented 
them anew for himself. Such is human nature ; witness tlie cases 
of Zola and Dr. Johnson, 

Not the least of Mr. Tylor's gifts, as the founder of his science, 
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is the happy Bimplicity and unobtrusive humour of his style. Not 
stuffed with strange toehnieal wonJa, his language, a-s in his admirable 
chapter on * Survival iu Culture ' (iii) is »o attractive, so pellucid, tliat 
any intelligent child could read it with pleasure, and become a 
folkOoi-ist unawares. The doctrine of survivals, though incontestable 
in gene«d, has its difficulties. We meet phenomena in savage 
culture which one set of students recognizes as * survivals ' ; while, in 
the same facts, other inquirers see novelties, freaks, or ' sports '. An 
example is familiar ; several of the customs and beliefs of the tribes 
of Central Austraha are, on one side, explained as survivals of 
primilive, on the other, as recent modifications of decadetU totemiam. 

fVom sunivals in games, proverbs, riddles, and the minor 
superstitions, sucli a** those of sneezing, Mr. Tylor glides into 
llagic, as based on association of ideas ; into omens, automatisms, 
witchcraft, spiritualism, and the doctrine of spirits, ' Animism,' ^vith 
its influences on religion and mythology. Bvon races which believe 
in magic, he says, unconsciouBly judge it when they regard their 
more backward neighbours as more potent magicians tlian tliom- 
aelves. Protestants in Germany, says Wuttke, got Catholic priests 
to lay ghosts for them. Why not, if the ghost be a Catholic ghost ? 
The Hev. Mr. Thomson of Eduatn, father of the author of The Casik 
0/ Indolence, was slaiu by a ghost, obviously not Prosb>'terion, whom 
he, a Presbyterian, impi-udently attempted to lay. The house 
liaunted by tills ghost had to bo pulled down, so say tlie annaU of 
the parish. 

Nothing stands still, and, since the date of Mr. Tyler's book, 
paychologitits have studied some savage modes of divination, for 
example by the divining-rod, and crystal-gazing, as instances of 
'automatism*, and of the action of the sub-conscious self. The 
Oivimsig-rod, not known to the Australian black water-seeker, 
survives among ourselves, because the automatic faculty sur^-ives 
in man, even when he has science enough to explain the phenomena 
not by the agency of apirits, but 'electricity'. Molauesians and 
other savages have observed facts of automatism, motor or sensoiy, 
and explained them, of course, by the action of spirits. It is the 
animistic explanation, as held by modern spiritualists, nut the facts 
of automatism, that is the sui*vivaL Mr. Tylor concluded tliat 
' there is practically no truth or value whatmei- ' in • the whole 
monstrous farrago '. But there now appears to be (indeed Mr. 
Tyler himself foresaw the fact) a good deal of value for the 
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*?(■ pp YQhnilogiij t, and snnio light is tkrowu oa tlio more obscure Acuities 
of the race. 

Mr. Tylor himself recognized that * occult' arts may produce 
practical effects by HUggestion, a fact noted, utilized, and erroneously 
explained by savages and rastics, and even by Ricltard Baxter, 
Woodrow, the Mathers, and other learned diWnea. T he fren zy 
'of spiritualism, aa Mr. T>'lor ahowed, in the mid nineteenth cenfeujyp 
waa a revival, or recrudescence in culture. It resembled the /urore 
against witches, which, north of Tweed, came in under John Knox, 
and flourished through the Puritan period ; though, in Scotland, 
the elder fiiith had been too wise, or too indolent, to persecute 
witches. With his habitual caution and open-mindednee a^ BIr. 
lor remarked that a careftil and scientific obser^'ation of some 
of the new or revived luarvels ' would seem apt to throw light 
on eome most interesting psychological questions', beyond the 
scope of his inquiry. An instance in point is the ' Poltei^eist \ 
though it cannot be said that observation has done much to explain 
him, except as associated with the presence of a more or less 
* bystejig^ "person. Mr. Tylor 's affair was to discover great numbers 
ofothnological parallels to the spectosa mimcula of spiritualism, 
and to leave the matter there for the present; while the savage 
animistic esplanation led up to the whole vast subject of Animism. 

A most interesting part of Mr. Tj'lor's work is his analysis 
(chapter VI) of words denotmg huniaii relationships, and their 
connexion with ' baby language '. If we follow the linguistic indica- 
tions, fatherhood seems of as early recognition as motlierhood. We 
are not told in what tribal language of Austraha mamman means 
'fether', and, in such lists aa Messrs, Spencer and GiUon and 
Mr. Howitt supply, words for 'father' derived from 'baby lan- 
guage' da not seem to prevaiL The pa^a of the Carib and the 
Caroline Islander and the modem Brifon, when it occurs in several 
Ngcth^Australian languages, means the seniore, but not the fathon 
^e 'baby language ' terms give 'striking proof of the power of 
consensus of society, in establishing words in settled use tmtJtout 
their carrying traces of inherent exprem'veness '. 

It doos not follow, I may add, that such inexpressive tonus 
of relationship imply a past when men did not recognize con- 
sanguinity. Mr. Tylor, in 1871, did not judge the time ripe for 
a discussion of chissificatory terms of relationship, of early marriage, 
of exogamy, and totemism. On these topics we may expect, and 
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oven with impatience, his mature views in the great work with 
which ho luLS long boon occupied. 

In 1871 lie spoke, as concerns totemism, of 'the direct worship 
of the animal for itself, indirect worship of it as a fetish acted 
through by a deity, and veneration for it as a totem or repre* 
sentative of a tribe-ancestor'. He also connected the totem with 
animism, the worship of *a divine ancestral soul' (pp. 237, 288). 
A loaning towards the same theory may be observed in bis * Kemarks 
on Totemism' (1898, J. A. /., xxix. 138). The difficulties in the 
way of this hypothesis have often been pointed out, and we expect 
their solution. 

From the firet, in 1871, Mr. Tylor distinguished sharply between 
the totem of the kin, hereditary in the female or male line, and 
' the mere patron animal of the individual ". This essential dis- 
tinction he has contiimed to maintain. On the whole topic Mr, 
Tylor has ever shown great and laudable caution ; may others be 
forgiven who have hazarded hypotheses much at the mercy of new 
invading facts that undermine our cloud-capped towers of conjecture I 
Mr. Tylor rojoctcd the explanation of totemism, which derived it 
from the adoption, by a man's descendants, of his individual name, 
such as Bear, Deer, or Eagle. It would, in fact, be necessary 
to substitute here for ' the individual man ', * the individual woman,' 
among tribes which inherit the totem on the female side. 

Arriving at Uie old problem of the origins of mythologies,, 
M r. Tylo r foil back on the ancient wisdom of Eusobius of Caesarea, 
the luJ?"foigotten sense of Fontenelle ; took ' savage mythology 
as a basis', and convincingly proved tliat mytholc^ is the natural 
product of the mental condition of savages. 

Even in Greece, in tales usually left untold or carefully sub- 
ordinated by Homer, myth retains its savage birth-marks. With 
this key the old lock is opened, and we imderstand that the mythical 
vagaries of gods, and beasts, and men, closely resembling even 
in minute details the stories of savages, are survivals, repulsive 
flies caught in the amber of ritual and religion. This theory 
Mr. Tylor worked out with wonderfiil tact, never throwing a stone 
into the adjacent garden of Mr. Max Mvilier, whose solar theory 
aijd pliilological method were then dominant in this country. 
/Mr. Tyler's idea was not new ; perhaps there are no new ideas ; 
vhia merit lay in his patient, sagaciou>q, \v,ll !'>cumented', and, 
at^laet, oom'incing method of exposition. Nothing was left but 
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to apply tho system in detail to evory realm of mythological 
creation ; and thougli, in certain learned circles at home and 
abroad, the method was for long ignored, or resisted, in the end 
it has triumphed ; accompanied, as it has been, by the system 
of Maanliardt, who paid more attention to European folk-lore, with 
its survivals of early ritual, than did Mr. Tylor. 

The scent may, of course, be overrun by too eager purauers. 
It seems ratiier hasty to maintain tliat tlie tuneful Orpheus was 
a fox, a 'sex*totem' of tho women of Thrace; and I sympathize 
with the cautious autlior who remarked that ' BUndmans Buff is not 
necessarily a survival of human sacrifice*. It is posaible, or rather 
it is easy to consider too curiously : there was a tendency to see 
totems everywhere, as in the name and crest of Clan Chattan, or 
in the final syllable of Glencoe, which a judicious linguist will 
not tranalato *the Oloa of tho Dogs'. There was a time when 
I was apt to see churinga nanja everywhere ; and my sole excuse 
is that the European neolithic and palaeolithic things were exactly 
like churinga nartja. We gcnorally have some special pet idea 
which we overdo; not taught by the reeervo of Mr. Tylor, whom 
a kind nature has exempted from the obsession of the idolon specus, 
and whose method doee not lend itaolf to parody. 

If this wei-e the place for criticism, and if I were anxious to 
' lift up my hands against my father Parmenides ', I would confess 
a certain difficulty. Is ' tho bcUef in the animation of nature, rising 
at its highest pitoh to porsonification ' — and, in itself, a main source 
of mythology — identical with *Uie doctrine of Animism' (i. 286)? 
Could a savage, or a child, not conceive (in tlio spirit of analogy) 
that tlio %viud or the sun is, like himself, a Uving person, before the 
child had heard of a ghost, orthe. savage had developed for himself 
the belief in bodiless souls? ^ap g^g that the notion of universal 
vitahty is, really, not tho same as OilO doctrine of Animism, which 
develops and reacts upon mythical personification' (i. 287). In- 
deed, as Mr. Tylor observes, many forms of thought *work in 
mythology witli such manifold coincidence as to make it hard 
indeed to unravel their separate action '. 

Animism, indeed, is Grst treated apart fi'om Mythology ; and 
the Lucrotian theory of the origin of spiritual beliefe is worked out 
through a long sequence of examples. But Lucretius hud to adopt 
a theory to account for the casual hallucinatory phantasms beheld 
by sane, healthy, and waking men, wliich was easily demolished by 
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Plutarcli ; while Mr. Tylor is too wary ' to discuss on their merits tlio 
accounts of what is called second sight '. Savages as well as ciWlized 
persons have the second sight, and that is enough for hia purposes. 
He gives luodorn instances — wliich are as common as blackberries— 
but it suffices him tliat these experiencee offer one basis of the doctrine 
of Animism, and it is not his businees to ask whether the basis is 
not a pretty solid foundation stone for & towering palace of mirage. 

In Animism the savage philosopher had a ready key to most 
problems that puzzlod him. Spirits were ' at the bottom of them ' ; 
they were, to liim, what electricity is to the modem popiilar mind. 
It is even more curious to notice how much savagCB differ in their 
animistic philosophies than to observe the points in wliich they 
ugroc. It seoms to myself that, except in £ast Africa, Fiji, and, 
doubtless other regions, tlie savage, or barbarian, is not much of 
a ghost«eer. The Masai are said not to believe in ghosts, tliough, 
inconsistently, they say that cattle can see ghosts, as the people of 
81 Eilda used to believe (Martin's St. KUda). 

A glioRt*«eer is i-are in Australian tribes; and the Seniangs, 
according to Mr. Skeat, think but little of phantasms of the dead. 
It almost seems as if some savages left ghosts behind, and applied 
the animistic theory chiefly as a philosopliical hypotliesis. The 
Arunta are notorious for their &r>reaching and wcUorganized 
philosophy of Animism, but seem not to see ghosts, or not often, 
and arc indifferent to tlie wants of their deceased and disomlK>died 
friends. Other races, again, whofse religion of ghost-feeding and 
ghoutrworHhip is baaed on animism, do not use it with the freedom 
of the Arunta in their metaphysics and philosophy. 

The more Animi-sm, the less 'All Fatheri."^ra ', if I may u.se Mr. 
Howitt's term for the superior being, such as Baiame, bcUevod in by 
many tribes in Australia and elsewhere. In Mr. Tylor's theory of 
religion as based on Animism tlus kind of being has his place, but 
often there is nothing animistic in the native conception of his 
nature. The opposite opinion lias been caused by the loose employ- 
ment of the word 'spirit', 'great spirit', by European obser\'ere. In 
bis expected book Mr. Tylor may perliaps again contjtder tliis fact of 
non-animistic religion. Meanwhilo he began by exposing the %'ulgar , 
error of denying to many races any vestige of religion ; an eiror \ -\, 
caused by nanx)w definitions of the term. As ' a mi nimum definition ) 
of Rel%ion', htf^ves ' tlie belief in Spiritual Beinga^M Nobody can 
define ' RoUgion ' so as to satisfy every one, and conceivably an 
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irroUgious mind may bolievo in spiritual beings, vthiie a religious 
man may feel that he owes moral duties to a being whom he does 
Inot en\'isage as a spirit. It is clearly * an idolon of the cavo ', or study, 
to regard such a belief as an advanced idea, beyond the reach of a 
low savage. Wo have no notions of religion which low savages have 
not developed, in their rougli way, upon which wo merely refine. 
Aa Mr. Tylor says, ' conceptions originiitin^' nnd^r nide and primitive 



conditions of human thoughETand passing thence into the range of 
Bigher culture, m ay sutfef In the course of ages the most various 
Cites, to be expanded, elaborated, transformed, or abandoned. Yet 
liie phiiosopliy of modem a^^ still to a remarkable d^ree follows 
the primitive courses of savage thought, even as the highways of our 
land so often follow the unchanging tracks of barbaric roadis.' \ 

The most maaked difference between the third (1891) and the 

first edition of Frimiiitv GnUiire was an extension of the theory^f 

savage and barbaric borrowii^gs from the religions of Christianity 

and Taliun. But the material obstacle of stereotyped platea prevented 

the author from working out tliis idea in sufficient detail. Mr. Tylor 

expressed his views more ftiUy in ' The Limits of Savage Beligion ' 

(J. A. I., 1891, xxL 288). 

I ^^-•'^ Timidly and circumspectly,' in his own words, Mr, Tylor has 

y^sketched the outlines of his great system of the evolution of roligioa 

/ That kingdom cannot be taken by violence ; no fragile ladders of 

( hypothesis raised upon hypotheaia can enable ua to scale tliej^am- 

\^^jfianUa moenia. 

On re-perusmg the long familiar pages of Primitive Culture one 
is constantly impressed anew by their readableuess. Never sinking 
to the popular, Mr. I'ylor never ceases to be interesting, so vast and 
varied are his stores of learning, so abundant his wealth of apposite 
and accurate illustration. Ten years was tliis work in the writing, 
and it may be said that le temps n'y nwrd; that though mueli lias been 
learned in the last thirty years, no book can ever supersede Primitit^ 
Culture. It teaches us that, in examiuing the strangest institutions 
and beliefs, wo are not condemned & chercher raison mi U n'y en apaSf as 
Dr. Johnson supposed. The moat irrational-socming customs were 
the.product of reason like our own, working on materials imperfectly 
apprehended, and under stress of needs which it ia our business to 
discover, tliough thoy have faded from the memories of the advanced 
savages of to-day. We must ever make allowance for the savage 
habit of pushing ideas to their logical conclusions, a habit which our 
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English characteristics make us find it difficult to understand. We "N 
are also made to see that man is, and will continue to be, a religiousJ 
aojsaLi As Dean Swift acutely observed, 'the Abolishment of the 
.Christian Religion will bo tho readiest Course wo can take to introduce 
Popery . . , and supposing Christianity to be extinf^uishod, the 
People vnh never bo at Ease till they find out some other Method of 
Woraliip, which will as infallibly produce Superstition, as this will 
end in Popery.* 

Mankind, dcprivod of religion, would begin again at the 
boginning, 

For ghosts will walk and in their train, 

Bring old religion back again. 

While Primitive Culture is the basis of ' Mr. Tylor's Science ', as 
Mr. Max Muller called it, he has made many other valuable additions 
to knowledge. Among these are his oontri butjona to oateehLsm-s for ^ 
field anthropolo gists . Many intelligent European iiiid ^Vmerican 
o&servers, among savages, are interested in, and desire to record, 
what they see and hear, but are not Jicquaintcd with what is already 
known to specialists, and are painfully vague in tlieir terminology. 
For their edification Mr. l^lor lias drawn up eighteen sections in 
'Notes and Queries on Anthropology' (British Association, 1874, 
lS92}w In tho Encyclopaedia Britannica (ninth edition) he wrote on 
Anthropology, OatJia, Ordeals, Magic, Cannibalism, Divination, and 
other topics. In the Game of PatoUi (J. A. I., viiL 116) he investi- 
gated the difficult flicme of the diffusion, or independent invention 
of this game in At^in aiul America or to America from Asia. 

It seemij, at present, almost impossible to limit the range of 
coincidence in invention, but this osampic stretched our ideas of its 
fKtwers t^j the uttermost. It is much to be desire<l that Mr, Tylor's 
scattered cwutributions should be collected iu a volume. His Gififord 
Lectures at Aberdeen, still unpublished, form, it is to be presumed, 
the germ of the great work with which he is still occupied. Since 
1891 an enormous quantity of fresh information as to the customs, 
iuutitutious, and beliefs of backward races has come to our knowledge. 
From Australia, Africa, and America we have received records, often 
most carefully made, thanks to Mr. Howitt, Meesre. Spencer and 
GiUen.Mrs. Langloh Parker; the studcntsof the Bureau of Ethnology 
at Washington, Mr. Hill Tout, and many other intelligent witnesses. 
Kew hypothe«ce are not less common th^i new fact^ and the anthro* 
pological world eagerly awaits Mr. Tylor's treatment of tho evidence. 
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and his criticism, if ho chooses to o£Fer it, of tlie new theories. He 
has never be«n a man of controversy ; his discustfiou with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer {Mind, 1877) had a foredoomed end. With all reepect to 
Mr. Spencer, he took up antliropology as a vdptpyov ; he was less 
familiar with facts than fertile in conjectures, and much of his 
reading was done by prosy, an impossible method. ; 

Mr. Tylor has done one piece of vulgarisation in his * Anthro- 
pology ', a manual of the subject, ' an introduction ' to the science. 
Such manuals cannot ' go rather deeply ' into any pointy and I burn 
to diftcusH with liim Iiis notionfl of the evolution of Uie shield, the 
parrying buckler and the great screcn-ehiold. But, oven on this 
point, much information has accrued, which was not accessible to 
any inquirer in 1881. The book contains ideas about the family 
which arc not feshionablo, thougti I believe thorn to bo correct. Mr. 
Tylor's t heory does not start from the hypothetical promiscuous 
horde, or Rfr. Hewitt's ' Undivided Commune ', and assume that the 
family waa slowly evolved out of that printa materies. On the family, 
he sjiys, ' the whole framework of society is foundod,' wherefore the 
family must be prior to the tot«m kin and the tribe. 'Among the 
rudpfit clans , . . the fa mily tie of sympathy and common interest 
iS idrt-'a dy Ibniiud^ . .' Again, ' lliu natural way in wliich a tribe is 
formed is from a family or group, which in time increases and divides 
into many households, still recognirjng one another as kindred. . . .' 

Probably Mr. Tylor would now modify those statemeata, but it 
does not seem probable tliat he will ever appear as the advocate of a 
primal state of promiscuity. Whatever theory he may produce is 
certain to deserve the most respoctfol attention, for his combination 
of wide knowledge and of sagacious caution gives hia opinion aa 
unequalled weight in hia own science. 

It has been no part of my conception of my task to enter 
into the details of Mr, Tyler's biography. Wc know that, hke the 
minstrel of Odysseus, ho was ' self-taught ' in so far as he was the 
alumnus of no University. In hia youth the curricoolttm (as the Scottish 
baronet styled it) of the Universities did not embrace tlie study of 
savagery and of the advance from savagery. His example and energy, 
with tlie munificent gift of General Pitt-Rivers, the Museum over 
wliich Mr. Tylor presided, have founded, in Cxfoi-d, a school of 
Anthropology, though, as the undcrgi-aduato observed, 'there is no 
money in it.' Ours is a purely disinterested science. How much 
Cambridge has done, and is doing, for Anthropology, is known to the 
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learned world. Though we do not dwell on Mr. Tyler's biography, 
we may regard him as a man not less serviceable than happy. His 
genius has been favoured by the gift of leisure, and (may I be 
permitted to say?) by the long companionship of the lady who shares 
his interests and aids his researches. 

As to Mr. Tyler's poetical productions, their extent and merit, 
his modesty forbids inquiry. I only know that, nee cUJumi carens, 
in collaboration with my weaker muse, he is the author of The Double 
Ballade of Primitive Man.^ It was at first a single hailade of three 
stanzas. Mr. Tyler's additions raised it to the estate of a Double 
Ballade of six. 

■ In BiOades m Blue China. 
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ToB firo-piston appears to have been but littlo known to 
othnographors at the time when Dr. E. B. Tylor published his 
Researches intc the Earitf JTistori/ of Mankind,^ which contains the 
classical and fascinating chapter upon fire-making, one of the 
pioneering ai'ticles upon this interesting subject. Dr. Tylor refers 
(p. 246) very briefly to this instrumont as follows r — 'There is a well- 
known scientific toy made to show that boat is generated by 
compression of air. It consists of a brass tube closed at one end, 
into which a packed piston is sharply forced down, thus igniting 
a piece of tinder withiii the tube. It is curious to find an apparatus 
on this piinciple (made in hard wood, ivory, &c.) used as a practical 
means of making fire in Birmaii, and even among the Malays.' If, 
taking this short sentence as my text, I make an attempt to bring 
together tlie available information regarding this peculiar fire> 
producing apphanoe, I trust that I may, however inadequately, be 
offering as my contribution to this volume a subject which at least 
has the sympathy of the honoiu*cd and veteran anthropologist, to 
whom the book is dedicated. Dr. Tylor'a reference to the fire-piston 
contains two statements, (1) that it is a well-known scientific toy, 
f2) that it is a useful appliance in certain Eastern regions. I may 
conveniently divide my 8ubjoct in a similar fashion and deal firstly 
with the * scientific toy ' and its practical descoudauts as they exist 
or hare cxistod in civilized Europe, and secondly with the ' use^l 
appliance ' as it is fotmd amid an environment of lower culture in the 
East. An interesting ethnological problem is involved, one whose 
solution is somewhat bafiUng. 

The Fin^iston in Ewrope. 

Appreciation by physicists of the scientific fact that heat and 
cold may be produced by the mechanical condensation and rarefaction 
of gasea, dates back to before the commencement of last century. 

• Loudon, 1878. 
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A paper upon this subject was read by Johu Daltou in ihe year 
1800,^ giving tlie results of experiments in the compression and 
rare&ction of air, which were noted as producing increased and 
decreased temperaturea On Docembor 29, 1802, M. Mollet, 
Professor of Phj'sics in the Central School at Lyons, announced 
to the Institute of France that he had noticed that tinder could be 
ignited by placing a small piece in the narrow channel with which 
the lower end of a pump for condensing tlie air in an ordinary 
condensation pump is furnished. Two or three strokes of the piston 
were usually sufficient to cause a spark.- Ho also stated that lie had 
observed a luminous appearance caused by the discharge from au 
air-gun in the dark. On the strength of this announcement, 
J. C. Pc^endorff^ refers to Mollet as the discoverer of tha 
Tachypyrion (instrument for producing fire by compression of air). 
On the other liand, we may gather from F. Rosenberger * that a 
workman in the small-arms factory at £tienne«n-Forez (near Lyons) 
was the actual discoverer of the fact that a great amount of heat was 
generated in charging an air-gun with an ordinary compression* 
pump, and that tinder could be ignited thereby. Mollet is hero 
stated to have communicated this discovery by the workman, who 
must, if Kosenberger's account is the true one, be credited as being 
the original French observer of this phenomenon, Mollet having acted 
as the reporter of the discovery. The facts announced were not 
understood by the French scientists, who were inclined to discredit 
them, but very soon the experiment -with tlie air^ompreesion pump 
was repeated by others, and tinder (amadou) was easily ignited by 
this means. A letter was sent by M. A. Pictot, one of the editors 
of the BihUotheque Britannique, to Mr. Tilloch in England, on 
January 1, 1803, announcing Mollet 'a communication to the 
Institute of France/ and the writer stated that he considered tho 
phcaomenou as never having been noticed before. But William 
Nicholson affirmed * that it (the flash from an air^n) had been 

' Mcfn. JToMoIiwtci- Lit. and Phil. Soc, v, pt. ii, p. 616, 1802. 

' Journal (U Pkysi^tie, K-iil 1804, p. 457 ; Nickotson's Journai cf Nat. PhiJc- 
sophy, Chemistry, and the Arts, iv, 1808 ; Phiiosoi>liical Magazine, xiv, p. 863. 

' BiograjA.-IJterarisches HamluiOrlethvdt^'xiy 186S, Leipzig. 

' Gesckiehted. Physik, 1887, Ui, p. 224. 

' Phiiosophical Magaeinr^ xiv, p. 36S, 

• ^Nicholson's Journal, L c. ; Mure Aug»8t« Piclel, * 8ur IVchauffemeDt dee pro- 
jeetilea par Uiir frottemeut ventre I'air,' BibUoikique BrUannique, xxiii, 1803, 
pp. 881-6. 
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known for some time in England, having b«en first mentioned nearly 
a year and a half previously by Mr. Fletcher at a meeting for 
philosophical experiments and conversations, which was then held 
weekly at Mr. liicholson's houao. He adds, ' It is a curious 
phenomenon, and deserves investigation.' No one at the time 
explained the cause of the phouomcuou, which had been accidentally 
noticed and had not been arrived at by direct scientific experiment 
Nicholson's statement is Intereeting, not only as assigning the first 
observation of this physical effect to au earlier date (eomowhore 
about the middle of the year 1801), but alao as ascribing to an 
EngUslmian its discovery. 

In later days the experiment of igniting tuider in a comprosaiou- 
pump became a common one in physical laboratories, and fire-pistons 
were specially made for the purpose. Tlieee consist usually ol 
cylinders of brass, closed at the lower end and very accurately bored 
or gauged. Into the bore fits a piston-rod, cai-efiilly packed at the 
lower end, so as to occupy ttie bore as completely aa possible. At 
the lower extremity of tliis piston-rod is a cup-like depression, iu 
which a piece of attuulou can be placed. By driving the piston-rod 
home very forcibly the coliunn of air in the cylinder is violently 
compressed into a fraction of its normal length, the sudden condon- 
ation generating an amount of heat amply sufficient to ignit« the 
tinder. Tlie piston-rod is at once withdrawn as quickly as possible 
and the tinder is foutid to be glowing, and a sulphured match may 
be lighted from it. In place of the brass cylinder and piston one of 
glass may be used, and the vapour of carhon bisulphide can be 
exploded by the compression, the flush being plainly visible through 
the glass. 

Not only was this principle adapted for scientific illustration, 
but it was also applied to domestic use. Who was tho first person 
to adapt tho air-compression method for us© in everyday life may 
never be known. We know, however, that its potentialities for 
utilitarian purposes wore recognized not very loig after the scientific 
interest Iiad been roused. Among tlie specifications of English 
patents for the year 1807, there is one, dated February 5, number 
8007, recording an invention by llichard Lorentz of ' an instrument 
for producing im^tantaueous fire'. Tlie figure of this instrument is 
reproduced here (fig. 1), and the specification runs as follows :— 

'Tlie illustration shows the construction of my machine or 
instrument for producing instantaneous firo. a represents the cap 
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or head of a aiaS or stick, luving therein a cavity or apace for 
oontAining the prepared (iingtis known by the name of German 
tiudor, or for contaming common tinder of rags, or any other very 
combustible substance, c is tlie outer end of the rod of a syringe, 
which works by a piston in the upper part of the staff, and by a 
stroke of about twelve inches forces the common air with great 
velocity and in an highly condensed state through a small aperture 
against the combuijtiblo matter included in the head a, which is well 
screwed on against a shoulder or face armed mth a collar of leathers. 
b is the hole for admitting common air when the piston is drawn 
quite back. The manner of working consists simply in pressing the 
end of the rod of the cliai^d syringe strongly against the ground 
so as to drive the air suddenly on the tinder, and the cap a being 
without loss of time unscrewed the tinder is found to be on fire.' 

It will be noted that this instrument differs in ono important 
particular from the ordinary fire-piston of the physical laboratory. 
In the latter the air is merely compressed in the bottom of the 
cylinder, whereas in Loruntz's maeliino the air is not only com- 
pressed by tlie drive of the piston-rod, but it is also forced under high 
pressure through a minute duct beyond which the tinder lies. The 
term &Te-aynnge, so frequently applied to tho various instruments for 
producing fire by air-compression, seems to be peculiarly suited to 
this form, since the air is forced through a duct at the end of the 
main cyUnderchamber, Just as water ia forced through the nozzle- 
duct of a squirt or syringe. No doubt the air, already heated by the 
compression, gains additional heat from the friction caused by its 
violent passage through the small duct. It is possible that this 
instrument owes its origin to the observation of the flash produced 
by the discharge of an air-guu, to which I have referred above, in 
addition to tho scientific experiments as to heat generated by simple 
compression of air in a small space. 

Fire-pistons in which the duct was omitted appear to have 
eiyoyed some favour upon the Continent, and to a lesser degree in 
England, during the early third of the nineteenth century. In the 
Mechanics' Magojiine, voL xvii, 1882, p. S28, the following passage 
occurs ; — 

' The following is a sketch of a simple instrument for obtaining 
a light. As the invention though not new [It is very well known 
on tho Continent by the name of tho lostautauoous Light-giving 
Syringe. As it ]\&s not, however, been described in this work and 
maybe new to some of our readers, we insert our correspondent's 
description. — Editorial note] is, perhaps, not generally known, I shall 
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be ^lad to see this description of it in your magazine . . . yours 
respectfully, R J. Mitchell, June 19, 1832.' 

The description referring to the figures (fig. 2) I give in full. 
"ab is a brass cylinder, similar in appearance to a small brass 
cannon, having the hole rather better than | of an inch in diameter, 
drilled true and clean rinsed, cd is the form of a piston to work in 
the cylinder, but unpacked. bf is the same ready packed with 
thick leather and fitted up for use. h is a circular brass nut, 
working against the screw to keep the packing tight, k ia a small 
hook, fastened in a hole drilled tJirough the nut ii. c is the liandlo 
to the piston and is made of wood. The method of use is deacribed 
as follows. * Prepare some thin cotton rag (older and thinner the 
better) by eteeping it in a solution of saltpetre, and drying it in 
a warm oven ; tear a small piece off and place it on the hook k ; 
introduce the piston ef into the cylinder ab a short distance only ; 
then take the cylinder in the right (sic) hand, place it perpendicular 
upon the floor or a table, and strike the handle n witli the ball of 
the right hand, so that the piston may rapidly descoud to the bottom 
of AB, and being suddenly witlidrawn, the tinder will be foimd on 
fire, and will light a common brimstone match. Antadoti, or German 
tinder, which may be obtained at any of the prmcipal druggists, Is 
likewise a good tinder, but I prefer the rag steeped in saltpetre. 
E. J. M.' This instrument is of the simple air- compression kind, 
and, except for the piston-rod terminating in a hook intit«ad of a 
hollow for the tinder, it is identical in principle with the most 
prevalent form of fire-piston. 

In 1834 a notice occurs* of a French modification (fig. 3) of tlie 
type of instrument invented by Loronts, referred to above, though 
from the following account it does not seem to have been very 
successful :— 

'An attempt has been made in Fnuice to produce on instan- 
taneous Ught by the compression of air. A strong tube a is 
furnished with a piston b, wliich may bo driven rapidly from c to 
D by striking the knob e at the end of the pistou-rod. The end of 
the tube, at n, is pierced with small holes to allow the air, when 
forced up by the piston, to pass into the hollow space o, in the piece 
V, screwed aii^tight to the end of the tubes. When a light is 
wanted a bit of tinder is placed in tho hollow, the top screwed on, 
and tho piston driven in forcibly ; on unscrewing the top tlie tinder 

' Thel^ng Maffosinc, London, 1S^, July 26. p- 280, 
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will bo found ignited. Some modification of this instrument may 
be found useful, but in its present state it is inferior to the common 
tinder-box : it requirea considerable strength, is equally slow in 
getting a light, requires a match to bo lighted after the tinder has 
taken fire, and is easily put out of order.* 

The method of squeezing the compressed air through ducts into 
a linder-chambor is very similar to that patented by Lorentz. The 
loss of time caused by the necessity for unscrewing tho tinder- 
receptacle after the tinder was ignited, must have miUtated against 
the efficiency of tlioso syring&'Viko forms. As far aa I am aware none 
of them have been preserved, and tbis may bo an indication that 
they never were numerous or extensively used. Specimens of the 
simple Bre-piston form occur sparingly in museums and private 
collections. An example from Bodmiuster, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, said to date about 1815-20, is mentioned by H. 0. Mercer.' 
A specimen of brass from Gestrikland, or Uclsingland, Sweden, ia 
in tlie Nordiska Museum, Stockholm. Mr. E. Bidwell possesses threo 
specimens, one of which (fig. 4) is entii-ely of brass and of lai^ size, 
and resembles rather the modem instrument of the physical 
laboratory tlian tlie old domestic form. Tho tube is of thin brass, 
8j inches long by | incli in diameter. Tho other two (figs. 5 and 6), 
which may have been intended for domestic use, are smaller, of 
brass throughout, witli tlio exception of the piston-rods, which are of 
steel. In one (fig. 6) the lower end of tho pistou-rod is packed witli 
leather, while in the other (fig. 6) a brass piece accurately fitting the 
boi-e of tho tube is screwed on, and no packing is required. All 
these have cup-like depressions at the end of the plunger for holding 
tho tinder. Mr. Bidwel I's specimens are all said to be English. It does 
not appear likely that the practical everyday use of these fire-pistons 
was at any time very general, and the tiuder-box easily held its own 
gainst them, but it is worthy of note that a certain practical value 
was i-ecognized for them, and even in quite recent yeai"3 thoy were 
reintroduced in France, and a pocket form was sold by tobacconists 
in Paris. In these (fig. 7) the cylinder is of wliite metal with wooden 
knob, tho plunger ia of hard wood with cupped end, and fixed to tho 
side of the cylinder is a tubular holder for the common cord tinder. 
A specimen given me by Mr. Miller Christy works very satisfactorily 
with a really ' quick ' form of tinder. Its rein trod uction in "Weatern 
Europe was, no doubt^ prompted rather by its peculiar intei-est as a 

1 Light and Fire-makinp, Philadelphia, 189S, p. 25. 
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scientific toy than by its being recognized as being of real practical 
importance. For ordinary purposes, aa an appliance useful in 
ovoryday life, its doath knoU was sounded when the lucifer match 
became generally known. The latter, which has held its own un- 
challenged during the last seventy years or so, proved too strong and 
too severely practical a competitor, before which the time-honoured 
tinder-box, the fire-piston, and the earlier chemical methods 
(* 6ulphuric-acid bottle,* ' phosphorus bottle,' * promethian,' &c.) 
had to give way. 

The Fire-piston in the East. 

Int«reeting as is this fire-producing appliance aa it occurs in 
Western Europe in the form of a scientific instrument, and, to a 
limit extent, as a machine for domestic use, from an ethndogical 
point of view, the interest of the fire-piston centres mainly upon its 
occurrence in the East in an environment of relatively low culture. 
Tlie problem is to ascertain whether this peculiar and very specialized 
method of fire-produetion was introduced into the Oriental regions 
from Europe, or whether it was invented independently by the httlo* 
civilized peoples among whom it is found as an appliance of practical 
everyday use. Either theory is beset with difficulties, which are 
likely to remain unsolved in the absence of early records. I shall 
revert later to the consideration of this question, and will now deal 
with the geogi'apliical distribution and varieties of the fire-piston in 
Oriental regions. Briefly stated, it may bo said that the range of 
this instrument extends sporadically over a wide area from Northern 
Burma and Siam through the Malay Peninsula and the Malayan 
Archi[>eIai^o to its eastern limits in the Islands of Luzon and 
Mindanao in the Philippines. 

BvBMA. — In this region the fire-piston is principally associated 
with llio Kachin (Kachyen, Kakliyen, or Kakyen) people, and the 
forms vary as rogai>l3 the materials used in their consti-uction. The 
cylinders may be of bamboo, wood, or horn, the pistons or ' plungers ' 
are either of wood or horn, or are made of a combination of both 
materials. In all, the heat is produced by simple compression of 
the air in the tube, and I have seen no examples in which the air is 
forced tliruugli a duct. 

Four examples were collected for mo by my friend Mr. H. E. 
Leveson from the Kachins, on the Chinese border of the Northern 



Shan States (Lat. 24' 7' N., Lon. 98' 16' E.), nearly due east of 
Bhamo. Theae are interesting on account of their rude and simple 
stnicture. Each (figs. 8, 9, 10) oonsists of a naiural tube of stout- 
wallcd bamboo, closed near the lower end by a natural node. The 
' plunger ' is of wood, with large roughiy-siiaped head. One of the 
heads is hexagonal, each facet being decorated with chip-carving 
(6g. 10). Tho lower end is cupped to form a receptacle for the 
tinder, and is packed with fine thread coated with wax (?). Two 
very Bimilar specimens from the Shans of Upper Burma are in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge. 

A better made example, though still composed of the same 
materials (fig. 11), was collected for me by Mr. Levesun from the 
Wa viUagcra in East ManglUn (Mong-lcm), on the Chinese frontier, 
22' 20' N., 99' 10' E. The bamboo tube is neatly Bnished off, and 
the ' plunger ' is of verj- hard wood, with exceptionally lai^ head 
accurately shaped. Another spocimon in my poescasion (fig. 12) 
haWng a cylinder of bamboo is somewhat moi-e pretentious, the 
cylinder being carved in a decorative form ; the wooden ' plunger ' 
is unusually long and tapering. This oxamplo was obtained by Mr. 
Prank Atlay at the Ruby Mines, Mogok, and kindly given to me. 
A small cloth bag containing vegetable-floss tinder belongs to this 
specimen, with which I have boon able to produce fire with 
considerable ease on many occasions. 

In the Ethnological Museum at Rome are several very rudely 
constructed examples of wood and horn, collected by Loonai-do Fea 
^m the Kachins (CowHe Kachins) and Shans in the neighbourhood 
of Bharao, chiefly to the east of that town. Tliese (figs. 13, 14, 15, 
16) differ in some respects from the types most commonly seen from 
Burma. In all of them the cylinder is of stout buffalo-horn, either 
light or dark coloinvd, cut from the solid tip of the horn. In two 
of them (fig. 13j a pair of flanges are raised upon the surface near the 
top, and a carrying cord is knotted through these flanges. A similar 
pair of perforated flangee appear on a spocimen iu the British Museum. 
In these two examples the ' plunger ' is of hard wood, with expanded 
head cut from the solid (fig. 18). A third specimen has a piston, 
with wide head cut from one solid piece of dark horn. Three otliers 
(figs. 14, 10, 16) aod a fourth specimen (fig. 17) from the same 
district, given me by Professor E. H. Giglioli, are peculiar in having 
the shaft of the plunger of horn, while the head is of wood fixed by 
means of a stout rivet of horn to the shaft, which is widened at this 
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point, and is tenoned into the head. The head in some consists 
of a single piece of wood, in ofchere it ia in two pieces, and is 
reinforced with bindingH of string and cane. The riveted head 
seems to be specially associated with the Kachius. The collector 
gives the native name of the instniment as caifo or c(i\fo€, and he 
adds Uie remark tliat wliile these people are called Kachin by the 
Bunneee, they describe themselves as Chimfo or Simpfo (L o. ' men ") ; 
the name is also given as Ohingpaw.' 

A specimen (fig. 18} in my collection, obtained by Ur. Leveson 
from a Kachin on the Cluneee border, from the same district whence 
the ruder bamboo specimens were procured, has a cylinder of rough 
horn of a light colour and a plunger, also very roughly made of black 
horn. Beferenoe is also made by Capt W. Gill ^ to the fire-piston 
(with wooden cylinder) amongst the Kachins of tho village of Piing-ahl 
(Pouseo), on the Taipiiig River, fifty or sixty milee east of Bhanio. 
John Anderson ^ describes and figures the instrument fi-om the 
Kachins of tho same region ; it rcsombles that shown in fig. 18. 

Other spocimons of the Kachin fire-piston of which I have 
record are as follows : — 

2 examples witli plain horn cylinders, Berlin Museum. 

1 {referred to above) with horn cylinder, 8-7 cm. long, having 

perforatctl flanges for a carrj'ing cord ; 'plunger' of hard 

wood riveted to rounded wooden head ; given by Mr. R. 

Gordon to the British Museum in 1878, 
1 given by Mr. R. Gordon to the Mayer collection, Liverpool 

Museum, 1874. 
1 of wood, Uomimon Museum. 
1 with tapering cyUnder of horn and wooden 'plunger', in 

Mr. E. Bidwell's collection. 
1 with tapering horn cylinder, 7-6 cm. long, piston of horn 

tenoned into a cubical wooden head and secured with a 

rivet ; given by Sir W. N. Geaiy to the British Museum, 

1901. 



' H. J. Wehrli, TtUemat, Archiv/. Bthwgngphie, stipp]. to vol. xti, 19(M, p. 45. 
Sm also L. Feii,Quatlro Anui/ra i Binnamii e le tribu lmitro/e,Bad E. C.J. George, 
Memmrs on the Tribes inttabUmif ftte Sacltin Ililh, Census of 11^92, Ijunn* Keport, i, 

■ Thi River of GiAde$> Sand, ISSO, voL ii, p. 396. 

■ Jrandalny to Jfoniifn, 1876, p. 184, and plaUi, &gs. 8 aod 4. 
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1 with cylinder of horn. 8-6 cm. long, tapering upwards, cut in 
nine longitudiniU fEicets, and with ring of carving round the 
base; plunger of hard wood with the head capped with silk 
wrapping; native name, mi-put; given by Captain R, C. 
Temple to the Pitt-Rivors Museum, Oxford, 1890 (fig. 19). 

1 small though elaborate specimen of black horn throughout, 
apparently lathe-turned, the cyUnder ornamentally i^haped, 
and reinforced at the end with metal bands, as is also the 
rounded head of the ' plunger ' ; from the cylinder hang 
three strings, one carrying a small velvet bag of vegetable- 
floss tinder, another a small nut-shell containing grease for 
lubricating the packing of the piston, the third a small 
ivory spatula for spreading the grease {fig. 20) ; given by 
Major K. C. Temple to the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 1894. 

From Mandalay, and probably of Kachin origin, I have in my 
poBfieasion a specimen very similar to the last, of black horn 
throughout, lathe-turned, the head of the piston riveted to the end 
of the shaft ; with bag of vegctable-flo»8 tinder, and small, spherical 
wooden grease-box (fig. 21) ; given to mo by Uie collector, Mr. H. 0. 
Mordaunt, in 1899. 

A sketch (fig. 22) of an elaborately carved fire-piston seen in 
Mogofc, 1893, was mado for me by Mr. Donald Gimn. The decorative 
treatment of tlus specimen is unusually elaborate. The native name 
is given as misoon. 

Two examples, locally called mi-put, collected in the Southern 
Shan States, were given me by Mr. H. E. Leveson in 1890 and 1891. 
Of these, one (fig. 23) is quite plain, with long cylinder of hard 
wood, and piston of buifalo horn with large rounded knob. It was 
obtained from a pungi^ or priest in a monastery {hyautig). The other 
(fig. 24) is entirely of buffalo horn, the cyUnder graccftilly fluted in 
eight facets ; the plunger is elegantly tapered, and han a rounded 
head inlaid with small metal studs. The depth of the bore in the 
cylinder is only 4-6 cm., t!ie cylinder itself being 8-3 cm. long. This 
gives a very limited play to tlie piston, rendering the operation of 
fire-producing a somewhat difficult one. Belonging to this specimen 
are a tiuder-pouch of palm-spathe and a turned-wood box for grease 
(fig. 244 

Further still towards the south a specimen was seen by Prof. 
A. Bastian, in a monastery in Shw^yin, which lies near tlie mouth 
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of the Poung-loung River in Pegu. The tube was of ivory.' A. 
similar specimen was made for him by a native. 

It would appear that the westerly limit of distribution of fire- 
piatoua in Burma is bounded by the Irrawaddy River, while they extend 
in a north and south direction from the neighbourliood of Bhamo to 
Rangoon. To the north-east they extend some distance across the 
Chinese frontier, amongst the eastern Kachins and peoples of mixed 
Kachin blood. On the eastern side of BurmA they are found in both 
the Northern and Southern Shan States. 



French iNDoCHitrA. A hre^piston (fig. 25) in the Edinbui^h 
Ifuseum was obtained from the Khas (or Kumuks), an aboriginal hill 
tribe of low stature, inhabiting the country north of Luang Prabang, 
which lies on the Mekong River in Lat. 20' N. It is entirely of horn : 
the cylinder is carved in an ornamental moulding at either end. 
The piston has a knobbed head coated, apparently, with some kind 
of composition. A bag of cloth serves as a tindei^pouch (fig. 26 a). 

Further to the aouth-east, the implement is again met with 
amongst the Mols, a people of very low culture inhabiting the table- 
lands and mountains between the Mekong Hiver and the coast of 
Annani, from the frontier of Yunnan to Cochin China. They differ 
racially from the Aimame»e and Tliai, and are said by Deniker* to 
belong probably to the ' Indonesian ' stock. A. Gautier describes ' the 
inatnuuent as having a cylinder of hard wood, with a bore of 7 to 
8 cm. in depth, and 7 to 8 nun. ui diameter. The piston, also of wood, 
has a Irn^, rounded knob, and is cupped at the lower end for the tinder 
in the visual way. The tinder (omatloii) is kept in a hard Aniit-shcU 
hollowed out. Tlie native moistens the end of the piston in his 
mouth, so as to lubncate it, and also to moke the small piece of 
tinder adhere to the cupped hollow. Apparently the instrument is 
in constant use amongst the Moi's. 

Malay Peninsula. John Cameron frequently saw the fire-piston 
in use amongst tlio Mahiys of tlie Straits, prior to 1865. He writes,* 
' There is one peculiarity which I will mention, as it might, I think, 

* Bsstian, Die Vociter des Oatlkhen Asien, 1866, u, p. 41^. 

* Rmx» e/Ma$t, p. 392. 
' ' £tado Bur 1m Uois,' BviL de \a SoeiHi de Oayraphu Commerciale du Jtavrt, 

1902, pp. 9S and 177. 

* Our Tropical Posttatmia i» Mcdaiftm India, 1865, p. ISS. 
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be capable of improved application at home ; it is the method 
adopted by some of obtaining fire. It is true that this is not the 
usual metltod, nor do I remember to have soon it alluded to by any 
other writer ; I have witnessed it, novertholess, Repeatedly availed of 
by the Malays of the Straits ; and in some of tlte islands to ttie east- 
ward of Java, where I first saw it, it is in constant use. A small 
piece of horn or hard wood about tliree or four Inches long, and 
three^uarters of an inch in diameter, is cai-efuUy bored through the 
centre for three-fourths of its length, with a hole about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. To fit thin, a sort of ramrod or piston of hard 
wood is made, loose all along, but padded with thread or cotton at 
the point, so as to be as nearly air-tight as possible, when placed into 
the hole of the little cylinder. . . . When used, the cyhnder is lield 
firmly in the fist of the left hand ; a small piece of tinder, generally 
dried fungus, is placed in a cavity on tlie point of the piston, which 
is then just entered into the mouth of the bore ; with a sudden 
stroke of tlio right hand the piston is forced up the bore, firom wliich 
it rebounds sUghtly back with the elasticity of the compressed air, 
and on being plucked out, which it must be instantly, the tinder is 
found to be lighted. ... I can only attribute the light produced to 
the sudden and powerful compression of the air in the bore of the 
cylinder.' 

This description of the method of using the firo-piston applies 
practically to all Oriental examjJes. The record is interesting as 
being an early reference to the use of the instrument in the Peninsula, 
and also in the Eastern Malayan Archipelago. 

Turning now to more recent records of the oociurence of fire- 
pistons in the PeninKula, Iniay give the following lirst-liand informa- , 
lion, wliich I owo lai^oly to Mr. W. W. Skeat and to Mr. Nelson 
Annandalo, who have done so much for the ethnology of this 
region. 

Mr. Aunandalc, in 1901, saw the instrument in regular use at 
and in the neighbourhood of Ban Sai Kau, a village in the State of 
Nawnchik (called Toyan by the Malays), the most northerly of the 
Siamese Malay States, west of the Patani River. The Siamese name 
of the lire-piston is lek pkai tok, the Malayan name is gobi api. It is 
there chiefly used for lighting cigarettes in the jungle, as the spark 
is not easily extinguished by high winds. One specimen irom this 
\*illage, given me by Mr. Anuandale (fig. 26), is of very small size, tlie 
cylinder being only 5-7 cm. in length and the bore 4 5 cm. It is 
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entirely of black Iioni; the cylinder is oinamentAlly, though roughly, 
tumod, barrol-shnped in tho centre, and tapered to a blunt point at 
the lower extremity. The piston has a plain, rounded knob at the 
top, and the usual hollow for tinder at tho otlier end. A npccimon 
obtained there b}' Mr. Robin»on for 5 cents is very simitar in shape 
and size, though somewhat better made. A tlurd specimen from the 
same locality (fig. 27), coUocted by Mr. Anuandole for tho Pitt-Bivcrs 
Museum, ha.t a very elegantly lathe-turned and slightly engraved 
cylinder of horn ; the piston is of light wood with a turned knob of 
horn tlirough which it is fixed with an adliesivc. 

From further south, in the State of Patani, Mr. Skcat procured 
three examples very similar in sliape to those of Nawncliik, these 
are in the Cambridge Museum. One of them is very small (fig. 28), 
with horn cylinder and wooden piston ; the depth of the bore is 
only S cm. A second lias a lathe-turned horn cylinder and a piston 
of hard wood with ivory head, depth of bore 8-7 cm. The third 
(fig. 29) is larger somewhat, with latho*tumed cylinder of bono and 
wooden piston ; depth of bore 5-5 cm. All three were obtained in 
Jalor (Jala), one of tlie seven districts of Patani, some thirty miles 
up the Patani River. The Malay name given by Mr. Skoat is gobek api 
(lit. 'fire-piston'). The word gdxk is that usually appUed to the 
piston (pestle and mortar) used by old and toothlees men for crushing 
up the betel-XoaS; api in Malayan moans ' fire'. The tinder, rwioJfc, is 
usually the fluffy substance obtained from the leaf-bases of the Utkas 
palm (Oirj/ota Griffithii), tliough occasionally it is obtained from other 
kinds of palm, or &om rattan. Mr. Skeat tells mo that the fire-piston 
occurs throughout the interior of the old Malay state of Patani, in 
other words, the nub-districts of Jala, Ligeh, Biserat, and Rhaman, 
and he also mentions that there is a probable extension northward 
and eastward into more distinctly Siamese territory. His specimens 
are practically identical -witli those obtained by Messrs. Annandale 
and Robinson in Nawnchik. 

Mr. Annandale procured for the Pitt-Rivers Museum an 
example from the Samsam (i.e. Siamesing-MalayJ \illage of Ban 
Phra Muang in Trang, on the west coast, c. T 26' N., 99' 80' E. 
This is the most northerly district in the Peninsula from which 
I have definito record of a fire-piston. This specimen (fig. 30) has 
a cylinder of lightrcoloured horn, pointed and ringed below, as 
usual in the Peninsula, the upper half roughly bound round with 
string coated with black wax. The piston is of black hom with 
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rounded, carved knob, which is hollowed out as a receptacle for 
holding the supply of tiudor. Tlie depth of bore iu &-5 cm. 

There are specimens in the Taiping Museum from the province 
of Porak, on the western side of the Peninsula, but their exact 
locaU^ is not specified, and 1 have uo descriptions of them as yet. 

An interesting abenant type (fig. 81), now in the British 
Museum, was sent to Mr. F. W. Rudler in 1893 by Mr. Henry 
Louis. It was obtained by the latter in 1890 when in camp on a 
little stream known as Ayer Katiah, a tributai-y to the Teluban River. 
Presumably this is tlie Telubin River iti the Siamese States of Saiburi 
or Telubin, the next river down the coast after the Patani River. Iti 
this the cylinder is of wood, 6-4 cm. long, neatly bound round ^vith 
hands of plaited cane. The lower end is rounded off, instead of 
terminating in the point so characteristic of the Peninsula. The 
piston, of hard wood, is very short, and has a large, roughly-carved 
head. Tiie packing is of pale vegetable fibre. A large bean-shell 
servos as a tinder-box : it appears to be au eniada bean (fig. 81 a). 
Mr. Louis relatod that a piu-ty of Malays came down from some 
neighbouring A-awipow^s (i.e. villages), and squatting down in camp, 
begun to smoke, when one of tho party, a young man, in the most 
matterH)f-fact way, took out his fire-piston and lit his cigarette. The 
particulars were kindly sent to mo by Mr. Rudler. 

It will be seen that the distribution of the fire-piston is a very 
wide one in the Malay Peninsula, where it is found in the hands 
of both Malay and Siamese people, as well as among the mixed 
Siamese-Malaya The question arises whether the instrument is 
originally Malayan or Siamese. I have consulted Mr. Annandale 
and Mr. Skcat upon tliis point, and both are inclined to regard it as 
of Siamese origin. The former writes to me as follows : ' With 
regard to the gold apt, it is, so for as I am aware, a purely Siamese 
implement. I have never seen or heard of it in a purely Malay 
community. . . . There are specimens from Perak in the Taiping 
Museum, but their exact locality is not recorded, and even withui 
a fow miles of Taiping there is a largo Sameam village, while titc 
people of Upper Perak are indistinguishable from those of Rhaman 
and Kedah, being physically as much Siamese as Malay.' Mr.Skeat 
uiforms mo that, although the specimens which he obtained in Jalor 
were used by Malays, he is inclined to thuik that they are borrowed 
from tJie Siamese (or Siamesing-Malays), who appear to use them 
much more tlian the Malays do. ' There are a good many Siamese 
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and Samsams (i.e. Siamosing-Malajs) in the distiict, and it is to 
their influence that I am inclined to attribute these fire-utonsils.* 
Again ho writes, ' I have a strong behcf tliat this particular object is 
Siamese, because it appeared to die out as wo worked south into the 
more excluHJvely Malay diBtricts, and I never amie across any 
apccimon of it in Kclanlau or Trengganu {whicii are substantially 
Malay districts), any more than I did on the west coast, where 
Siamese influence was equally at a discount. My recollection is 
fjuite clear on the point that at Bisorat in Jalor tho firo-piston was 
used by tli© Siamese more commonly than by the Malays, who 
appeared to have borrowed the idea from them.' 

I have not as yet seen or heard of any specimens of tho firo^piston 
from Siam proper, but it would be most interesting to know if they 
have been used thei-e, and also to learn the details of their form, so 
that WG may ascertain whether the typos of the Burmese region 
can be Uukod by intermediate varieties with those of the Malay 
Peoinsula. 

1 must now turn to tho distribution of this interesting fire- 
making appliance beyond the southern limits of the Peninsula. 

SimATRA. — Van Hassolt ' mentions the uso of the firc-piaton by 
the Menangkabo Malays in the hinterland of Padang, on the west 
side of the island. The specimen which he describes (fig. 32) is of 
' karbouw ' (buffalo) horn, and itti native name is tjatocw apt biXlantaq. 
In form it reminds one of somo Kachin types. Its size is large, and 
the plain surfaces of both cylinder and piston-head are relieved with 
ring marks. The tinder, n^oeii^ (c£ rahoh in Jalor), is obtained from 
the anau palm. This specimen was obtained at Soepajang. 

There is a specimen in the Berlin Museum from Padang on the 
west coast, but of this I have not full particulars. 

Mr. R. T. Pritchett figures ' an ornate example hoxn Sumatra 
(fig. 33) ; he does not, however, specify the material or the size. 

There is a very fine specimen in tiio Briti^ Museum (fig. 34) 
which was collected by Carl Bock at Fort van do Capello, Padang 
province, Suinatrii. This example is elaborately car\'ed out of horn. 
Tho cyUnder is 8-2 cm. long and tapers slightly from above ; it is 
decorated with bands of carving. Tho piston has a cai-vcd head 
which is surmounted by a well-shaped, rounded receptacle for tinder. 

* YflUi, Midden StiMOra, iii, p. 177, aod pL Ixiziii, figs. 12 and 18. 

* Smektana, 1800, p. 97. 
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TiuB is very ii«aUy fitted with a cap or lid which fits iuto the 
opening like a stopper, and is fumishdd on one side with a small 
projecting spur; in closing the lid this spur passes through a slot in 
the rinx of the tinder-receptacle, and a half-turn secures ih& lid in 
position (fig. 34 a). The name of this instrument is given as tanar 
datar, but it seems possible that there has been some confusion with 
Tanah Datar, the name of a place. At least this name requires 
verification. 

Borneo — SAiiAWAK.~In this island tlie fire-piston is found 
principally in the hands of Malays and Sea Dayaks of Sarawak. 
In 1866, P. Boyle described ' it as used by some of the Dayak tribes, 
and expressed much astonishment at the singular method of procur- 
ing fire. His dowription Ls evidently erroneous, but he adds, 
* I must observe that we never saw this singular method in use, 
though the officers of the Jiajah seemed acquainted with it' He 
refers to lead being used as a material in making the instruments, 
and adds that ' tlie natives say that no metal but lead will produce 
the effect '. 

Charles Brooke, in ISBb,' writes as follows : 'There is a method 
. . . used by the Saribus and Sakarang Dyaks for obtaining fire, 
which is peculiarly artistic, and from what direction such a practice 
could have been inherited is beyond my ken. The instrument in 
a small metal tube, about three inches long, closed at one end, with 
a separate piston, the bottom of which fits closely into the tube, and 
when some dried stuff answering the pm^joso of tinder is introduced, 
and the piston slapped suddenly down, the head of it being held in the 
palm of the hand in order to withdraw it as quickly as possible witli a 
jerk, file la by this means communicated to the tinder in the tube. 
The Dyaks call the instrument " besi api ". * 

W. M. Crocker asserts ^ that the fire-piston is ' found amongst 
the Saribus Dyaks only. Here we have a small brass tube lined 
witlx lead : no other metal, the natives say, would produce the same 
result. A small wooden plunger is made to tit the tube, the end of 
wliich is hollowed out in the shape of a small cup, in which is placed 
i^o tinder.' 



' Adtvnluirs amontf the Dt/aks of Borneo, 186l>, p. 67. 
' ?fc» rears m Sarawal; 1866, p. 60. 
■ Joum. Anthn^. Jnst., xt, 1886, p. 42ft. 
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W. H. Furness also dcscriben aud figures > an example with 
lead-Uued hrasa cylinder and wooden piston, from the Saribas Ihaii» 
{Sea Dayaks), and in the Briti&h Museum there are two specimens 
from the Saribas district, also Sea Bayak. One wau presented by 
Mr. G. D. Haviland in 1894, the other by Mr. Charles Hose. Both 
insirumonte have cylinders of lead-lined brasss, 9 cm. aud 9-S cm. 
long, and pistons of hard wood. Mr. Hose's specimen has attached 
to it a bamboo box for tinder, the other has a tinder-holder of 
carmrium nut-shell and also a small cleaning-rod of cane and a metal 
spatula (? for grease). Brsi apt and gochoh apt are given as ilie native 
names. Those two examples closely resemble a specimen (fig. 35) 
presented by Mr. D. L S. Bailey to the PittrRivers Museum in 1904. 
It came from Uie Sea Dayaku of Simanggang, near Saribas. In 
structure it is identical with the others, and it has a tinder-box of 
canarium nut and a brass pi*icker attached to it. Dr. A. C. Haddon 
brought back a very similar Saribas Dayak specimen, guchu api. 
Another example of the same form in the Kuching Musemn, said to 
be from the Kayans but doubtless of Sea Dayak origin, is figured by 
both Lady Brassey • and R. T. Pritchott.^ 

Another typo of firo-piston in Sarawak differs from the above 
only in the fact of the cylinder being made of lead alone, instead of 
the lead being merely a hning to a brass tube. Mr. D. L S. Bailey 
presented a specimen of this kind to the Pitt-Rivors MuBoum in 1904 
(fig. 86). The cylinder has been cast evidently in a two-piece mould 
of bamboo, and is composed of a mixture of lead and tin. It is 
decorated with simple relief designs. The piston is of wood. 
Attaclied to tlie cylinder are s tinder*box of entada bean full of palm- 
scurf tinder, and also a brasa-wire pricker. It is a Sea Dayak 
specimen from Slmanggang. 

A nearly identical specimen was given to the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum in 1889 by Mr. S. B. J. Skertchley. It was made by a 
Kalaka (? Kalukah) native from the western part of Sarawak, not 
very far from the Saribas and Simanggang districts. Mr. Skertchley 
gives a detailed account of the instrument, to which I will refer 
readers for full details, and also an excellent %ure.' The instrument 
itself, hesi api, reeembleti the last in all essential details ; a bamboo 
tinder-box with palm-scurf tinder, a cleaning-rod of cane, and one 

' Home Life of the Borneo Htaa-hvnicn, 1907, p. 170, 

» 3le lAisI Vo^ae, 1887, p. M8. ' iftowWoiw, 1890, p. 97. 

* Jmm. Anthrcp. Inst., zix, 18B0, pp. 445-8, uid pi li, fig. I. 
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half of a bamboo casting-mould accompany the specimeu. Mr. 
Skortchloy says that the metal of the cyhiider is composed of two 
parts lead to oue of tin. ' It ia cast in a bamboo mould. . . . The 
mould is a thin piece of bamboo, split lengthwise, on the interior of 
which the ornamental bands, kc, are incised. A piece of flat wood, 
plank by preference, has a hole made in it the size of the Ixire. 
Through this hole a rotun is pushed, which also passes through a 
lump of elay tempered with sand stuck on the upper surface of the 
plank. The rotan projects beyond the clay to a distance somewhat 
greater than the length of the cylinder. The mould, bound together 
■with spht rotan, is placed centrally and vertically over the projecting 
rotan, thtiB forming a box closed below with clay, open at the top, 
and having a rotan in the centre. Into tlii-s the molten metal is 
poured. When cool the rotan is withdrawn, the mould open, and 
the cylinder is complete. A good mould will make three or four 
castings, but, as a rule, the firet destroys it. The measurements of 
the cylinder are :— length. 8^ inches ; width, i inch ; bore, -J inch. 
This is the average size ; larger ones do not work well, smaller ones 
are of no use.' 



Bkitish Nohth BoRtTEo. — Tlie only actual specimen which I Iiave 
from British North Borneo is one (fig. 37) which was sent in 1890 
by Mr. L. P. Beaufort, who collected it on the west coast, to Su- 
R. Biddulph Martin, who has very kindly given it to me. It is quite 
a i-eraarkable and specialized form, unlike any other which I have 
seen from any part of the Kast. As in the last-mentioned examples 
from Sarawak, the cylinder is of lead, or possibly lead and tin, cast 
in a bivalve bamljoo mould, and decorated at the lower end with 
faintly raised, foliated designs, and at the upper end with punched or 
incised zigzags- Tlie great pecuUanty of tins example lies in the 
form of the lower end of the cylinder. The base, instead of being 
flat or rounded, is of unsymmetrical form and concave, and just above 
this is a broad, rounded notch on one side. From this notch a per- 
forated duct comntHnicaffs leilh the bottom of the bore of the cyUnder, very 
much after the fashion of the touch-hole and fire-duct of an early 
muzzle-loading cannon. The presence of this duct is a most peculiar 
feature, and its miwn d'etre is not readily accounted for. It certainly 
recalls to one's mind those early European and English forms, in 
which the air is violently driven through holes, to which I have 
already referred, and it has occurred to both Mr. Miller Christy and 
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myself that, posstbiy, the tinder was held in the outside notcti against 
the small orifice, through which the air was violently driven in a 
compressed state by tho piston, the iriction due to passing tlirough 
the small duct being largely responsible for the production of heat 
At the same time I am disinclined to think that this was the case. 
The duct is, to my mind, far too large for tho purpose, and it does not 
appear to have been enlarged at all since it was first made ; through 
such a duct tlie air would escape so easily and quickly when forced 
through by the piston that there would be very little compression 
or friction, and, consequently, very little rise of temperature. The 
tinder, moreover, would almost certainly bo blown away. It seems 
to me more likely that the tinder was phiccd, as usual, oo the 
end of the piston (which is, indeed, hollowed out, cup-wise, in the 
usual manner, evidently with tliis intention), and that when the piston 
was driven forcibly downwards, the small orifice of the duct was 
tightly closed by a finger which would He comfortably in the rounded 
notch. This would allow the air to be compressed, as the cylinder 
would thus b«, tomporarily, a closed one. At tho cud of the piston 
stroke, when the tinder was ignited, the finger would be raised, thus 
opening the duct, and, in addition to tho piston being more readily 
and quickly wiflidrawn, through no vacuum being formed, the air 
&om the outside, which would rush in through the open duct owing 
to tlie sucUon of the piston, would actually blow up the tinder into a 
higher state of incandoscenco, rendering it unnecessary to blow upon 
it after removal from the cylinder. I offer this theory as a possible 
Eiolutioa of the mystery of this peculiar type, though as yet I have 
not been able to conduct exporiments in order to see if such a pro- 
cess would act efficiently. The piston of this specimen is of wood, 
and presents the peculiarity of the cupped end having boon capped 
with lead. This lead capping is damaged, and it is not easy to see 
whether it was intended to take the place of a packing or whether 
it was supplementary to the more usual packing of thread. Mo 
trace of thread packing is to be seen, though a sunken groove 
near the end of the pistons seems to be designed for holding some 
kind of packing wound round at this point Mr. Beaufort told 
Sir R. B, Martin that fire-pistons were becoming very difficult 
to obtain in British North Borneo, whore they are confined to 
the west coast He also added that ' the Iwtter ones are made 
of wood V 

' Joum. AtUJirop. /iMf., XX, 1891, p. 381. 
D 2 
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The only example made of wood from Borneo is one figured by 
C. M. Ple^-te/ and, although this i» not ho stated, it tieenit) likely that 
tiiis may have come from British North Bomoa It is (fig. 88) quite 
plain, nnd differs in external detail from examples &om Sarawak. 

In regard to the general question of the presence of the fire- 
ptston in Borneo, it appears to be confinod to an area extending from 
the westerly portions of Stirawak to the western coast of British North 
Borneo, tliough there ia a wide hiatus in the distribution between 
the«e two r^ions. It is only found on or comparatively near the 
coast, where there is a strong admixture with the Malay element, and 
where Malayan culture is very ovidont. Botli Mr. C. Ho«e and Mr. 
B. Shelford are strongly of opinion that this instrument has been 
introduced by the Malays, from whom the Sea Dayaks have borrowed 
it in comparatively recent times. Mr. Shelford wrote to me in 
answer to my inquiries that ' the Malays and Sea Dayaks of the 
Saribas River were at one time associated a good deal in piracy, SiC, 
and there was a good deal of intermarrying ; at the present day the 
" Orang Saribas " have more of the Malay in them than any other 
tribe of Sea Dayaks, and, as far as I can make out, they are the only 
tribe who know the use of the ckclt^ (i. e. fire-piston) '. The latter 
remark leaves out of consideration the occurrence of the implement 
in British North Borneo; but there, too, Malayan culture is not 
lacking on the coast, and it is likely that the forms found there, 
which differ from tlie Sea Dayak forms of Sarawak, are traceable to 
tlie same Malayan origin, the difference in type being due either to 
variation within the district or to different types of the instrument 
having been introduced by tJhe Malays. The use of lead as a material 
a peculiar to Borneo, and it is post^ble that this may be a character 
developed in the island itself, unless the Malays may have them- 
selves used this metal and introduced Oh use vnth the instrument 
itself Of this there appears so far to be no record. There is no 
Siamese influence in Borneo, so that the direct influence of Siamese 
culture &om the Malay Femnsula is quite improbable. 

Java. — Firo-pistons, though now scarce in Java, range over 
a wide area of the island. They are apparently always made through- 
out of buffalo-horn ; at least, all the specimens I have seen or know 
of are of this material. 



' Ot<Ams, lix, pt iv, p. 8 (of reprint)) fig. 7. 
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A good, well-made specimen in my possession (fig. 39), of black 
hon] carefully polislied, has a cigar-slia|>od cylinder, with two bands 
of ornamental engraring. The pistou terminates in a largo rounded 
head, wliich is fixed to it with a hoiii rivet. This knob or piston- 
head is hollowed out, aud servos as a receptacle for tinder, which 
consists of a brown palm-scurf. The specimen was obtained in 
Buitenzorg in tho we^t of Java. Tltui stiape appears to be a charac- 
teristic one. Mr. C. M. Ployto, of Leiden, had several examples of 
this form &om Bogor, one of which is now in the Edinburgh Museum ; 
these are almost identical with my specimen. In the museum at 
Botterdom there is a horn fire-piston from Java, but I do not know 
if its shape is tho same as the above. In the Cambridge Museum 
may be seen a specimen from Kadiri (Kediri), in which the cylinder 
is shorter and terminates in a small projecting knob. It is ringed 
all over with transvorso, incised lines (fig. 40). A different type 
again is figured by C. M. Pleyte,' in which the horn cylinder tapers 
from below upwards, the base being broad and cut off square. The 
knob on tho piston is hollowed for containing tinder, and is furnished 
with a lid which fite over a flange (fig. 41). In the same article 
PlejtG refers ^ to a Sundancso firo-piston (West Java) called tjeUtok. 
The form of this is, unfortunately, not described. He says that tjilitok 
is from the root word tjetok = Malay tjiUok ; Bwn/jatofc = struck down 
quickly or with force. The word is tho same as tjatoetc given as tho 
Malayan name of the instrument in Sumatra. 

Flobes. — From this island there is a firo-piaton in the Vienna 
Museum (fig. 42). It is made of horn, and is peculiar in having a 
rounded roceptaclo for tinder at the lower end of the cylinder, Instead 
of in the knob of the pi.^ton. 

John Cameron says, as quoted above, that prior to 1865 he saw 
the fire-piston in use in some of tlie islands to the eastward of Ja^'a, 
80 that we may assume that other islands in tho neighbourhood of 
Flores possessed the instrument at that time. He, unfortunately, 
does not specify the localitieei. 



PmLippraE IsLAXDs. — The fire-piston as it occurs in the Philip- 
pines appears to be restricted mainly to the wild non-Negrito tribes 

* Olobtts, Vtx, pt. IT, p. 8 (of roprint). 

* Quoting the eataloguo of the BataviaiiMh« G«noot8chap VftD Kuostao en 
W«t«nKliAppen, p. 66, no. IISO. 
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of north central Luzon, where it is used by nativee of the so*called 
' Indonesian ' group. It is aiao recorded from Mindanao, however. 
H. Sava^ Landor says,* * This instrument called Bantin^ generally 
made of carabao horn, is foimd among various tribec^ of North Luzon, 
and also in South Luzon, among the curly-hoadcd Aetas of the Qulf 
of Bagay. . . / He does not specify the particular tribes in the noi-th, 
and it ia unfortunate that ho does not say if his information regarding 
the Aetas is firet-hand or not. I have found no other references to 
firo-pistons among tribes of Negrito stock, and further information is 
required on this point A. E. Jcnks remarks * that * the fire«yringe, 
common west of Bontoc Province among the Tiiiguian, is not kno^vn 
in the Bontoc culture area '. Others extend the distribution into the 
Bontoc area, and beyond it into the more central portions of the 
interior of North Luzon. Dr. Schadenberg mentions * their use by 
the Bontoc people, and describes the cylinder as of canihao (buffalo) 
horn-tip, c. 9 cm. long, with a bore of about 1 cm. The firopiston, 
together with a box for grease and tinder of charred cotton, is carried 
in a pouch woven from hejuco. He adds that the natives value them 
very greatly and require a high equivalent in exchange. 

In the Dresden Museum there are two speciinens. Of these, 
one, from the Igorrotea of Bontoc (fig. 48), lias a cylinder of wood 
tapering from below upwards ; the other (fig. 44), from the Igorrotes 
of Tiagan, is very simitar but is made of honi. Each has a separate 
tinder-holder of bamboo.* Another Igorrote example (fig. 46), col- 
lected by Dr. Alexander Schadenberg, is in the Vienna Museum. 
The cylinder is of carahao horn and the piston of wood ; the tinder 
of cotton is contained in a bamboo holder. The collector refers to 
the use of the instrument among the Igorrotes of Tiagan, Lepnnto, 
and Bontoc. F. H. Sa^vye^' gives the Igorrote name of the fii'e- 
piston as pamiguin, Sulpakan is mentioned as the native name of 
a specimen Irom Luzon in the Berlin Museum. A Tinguian speci- 



' Gems o/the East, lOftt, ii, p. 38i. 

' The Boniok Igorrnt, Miuuls, 1905, p. ISl. (DepartmeDt of Qi» Interior, 
£thDol. Surrey PubJications, vol. i.) 

» VerhoM^ d. Berlmer QtatU. /. At^hrop., 18S«, p. [661], in Ztit.f. ^tmol, 
vol. xviii. 

' J'ublicaiiottcn aus dem KgU Ethnoff. Mussutn zu Dresden, hy A. B. Ueyer 
And A. Bcbad«Dberg, viii. Die l*AtIi}>pJne». 1. Nord Lveon, ISt^O, p. SI, and pL zvu, 
figs. IS&nd 19. 

» The InhahitanU o/the Philippines, 1900, p. 266. 
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men ia in the latter museum. In the Kthuological Mimeum at 
Borne tliere is a fire-piston from Uie Calinga tribe in the province of 
Nuova Vizcaya, coUcctod by Jo86 M" de Mourin, 189S (fig. 46). The 
horn cylinder is longitudinally faceted and tranaveraely ringed at 
cither end. The piston is of wood. D. C. Worcester mentions ' 
examples made of buffalo-horn from the wild tribes of North Lu2on. 
He adds : ' To perform this operation successfully requires long 
practice. I have yet to see a white man who professes to be able to 
do it . . . How the savages first came to think of getting fire in such 
a way is, to me, a mystery.' I may assure liim that tlie process of 
procuring fire by this means is quite easy, provided that the bore of 
the cylinder is true and the piston carefiilly packed. In Mr. Edward 
Bidwell's collection there is an example (fig. 47) from Ltuon with 
hoiTi cylinder and wooden piston, made very plainly. Mr. Landor' 
says tliat in Uie more elaborate fin>pistons from Tjiu»)n ' a receptacle 
for the tinder balls is to be found and a metal spoon attached *. 

Lastly, there is a reference to the fire>pistoa in Mindanao, the 
southeru island of the Philippine group. F. H. Sawyer mentions ' 
it as being used by the Mouteses or Buquidnones in that island. 

Origin and XHspefsai. 

Having given as far as my present information admits a 
description of the geographical distribution and varieties of tlie fire- 
iston, let me now turn to tlie more difficult though perhaps more 
interesting side of my subject. Tlie question arises, Wliat do we^ 
learn as to the liistory of tliis instrument from its distribution ? 

Tlie two regions in which it occurs are very widely separated, 
both ge<^raphically and culturally. On the one hand, we have 
Western Europe and England as a home of the fire>piston in an 
environment of the highest culture ; on the other hand, we find it 
occurring over a very wide but very connected area in the East, 
amongst peoples relatively low in tlie scale of civilization. The 
primary question requiring solution is whether the fire-piston has 
been_f/aimuiK«;rf_from the, .onc_ geographical area to the other, or 
whctlior it i\*as indepcndenily arrived at in the two regions. We 
know ihju the principle of the method of producing heut by com- 
pression of air wns discovered in England and France by scientific 



' The PMUippiite Islands, 18»8, p. S97. 
* Op. ciL, p. 846. 
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experiment, and that this principle was to some oxtont adapt«d to 
domestic UBG there, by the invention of the 6re-piston, so tliat it is 
at least clear that the European form was not derived from the East. 
Was, then, the Eastern instrument a derivative from the Western ? 
This question is not easily answered. On the one hand, the 
difficulty of explaining how native peoples, in a comparatively low 
condition of culture, could possibly have arrived independently at 
the knowledge requisite for the invention of this metliod of fire 
production is 80 great as almost to compel the belief that the 
instrument mtist have been introduced from elsewhere by some 
more highly cultured raco. It must bo romomberod that it is only 
100 years ago last February that the first English patent was taken 
out by Lorentz for a fire-piston, and tlwt the scientific knowledge of 
this method of obtaining a .spark dates only from a very few years 
earlier. This, among a people in the highest stat« of civilization 
and of scientific advancement. It seems almoet incredible that so 
delicate and far from obvious a method can have been discovered, 
whether by accident or by gradual development, by any of the 
Eastern peoples amongst whom it has been found in use. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that this is the oniy serious difficulty 
which lies in the way of admitting the possibility of an indcpoudeut 
origin in the two main regions of distribution. Tliere is no inherent 
impossibility in such a double origin ; casos of indopendeut in- 
vention of similar appliances in widely separated regions having 
frequently arisen. There is no record of introduction by 
Europeans. 

Thei-c arc, furthermore, considerable difficulties in accounting 
for the dispersal of the fire-piaton in the East, under the theory of 
its original introduction from Europe. From the earlier references 
we learn that prior to 1866 the fire-piston was already well known 
in the East over a very extensive geographical area, embracing 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, and the ' islands to the east* 
ward of Java'. This is a wide range of distribution, and it would 
scorn probable that considerable time would be required to account 
for tlus extensive dispersal, even if the instrument had been intro- 
duced by ti-avellers from the West. If we choose to conjure up 
a picture of onterpiising European voyagers in the earlier half of 
last century depositing supplies of firo-pistons in various islands 
of the Malay Archipelago and on the mainland of S.E. Asia, we 
must also allow for the time which must have elapsed before due 
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appreciation of the value and potentialities of the new machine 
woiJd have boon developed in peoples to whom its principle was 
hitherto absolutely unknown. We must also aUovr for a still longer 
period during which the difficulties of moklnp; imitations of the 
European instrument by tiatii-e methods woi-e gi-adually overcome; 
for we must bear in mind that, simple and few as are the efisenttal 
elements which together form the fire-piston, it is only wlien they 
are in perfect adjtistmettt that the instrument will work eflFoctivoIy 
and produce the desired result. To this extent the fire-piston is 
essentially a delicate instrument ; an imperfect bore, faulty packing 
of the piston, or inferior tinder, will at once render the appliance 
practically useless. Ifative made and effective fire-pistons were 
certainly widely distributed in the East before 1865. European 
travellers who observed them expressed great astonislmieat at this 
peculiar method of tire producing, which was evidently quite new to 
them. They were educated and experienced men, and we may 
gather from their mars'eDing at the metliod. ttiat they were un* 
acquainte<i with it at home, where the domestic use of the ftre-piston 
must liavo long since died out. Bastian, who records in 1866 tliat 
he had seen the fire-piston in Burma, was bom in 1826, and was 
therefore about forty years old at the time, and although his memory 
would have gone back so far into the early half of the last century, 
he was evidently unfamiliar witli the instniment in Europe. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that the instrument wn.-* of at all recetU intro- 
duction from Europe at that time. Another important point to be 
remembered is the fact that ito Jiiv-pistons of European make have, 
apparently, boon found in the Eastern area of disporsaL 

FVom the passage in the Mechanics Moifasiw. quoted above, we 
may gather that in 1842 tlie fire-piston was but little known in 
England, thougfi it is said to have been familiar on the Continent 
It appears on the whole unlikely that this instrument can have been 
taken out as a trade article to the East by English traveller* later 
than say 1830, since its practical use, never very prevalent in 
England, seems to have been quite on the wane by that time. Nor 
is it likely that it would Imve been traded abroad much earlier tlian, 
say, 1815, since its first intixxiuction to domestic use in England 
was no earlier than 1807. This would allow a probable maximum 
period of fifteen years during which English traders and travellers 
could introduce it to various parts of the East. The predominant 
European influences in those regions which are comprised within 
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the area of diBpersal of tho fire-piston in the East, have been tlie 
English and tho Dutch. Of the use made of the instrument by the 
Dutch, I have no record, but at least it wotUd appear that they were 
not very rigorous in pualiing this article in tho Malay Archipelago, 
since such largo possessions as Dutch Borneo, Celebes, and the 
Moluccas, do not appear to have received tlie instrument. As to 
the French, who appear to have entertained a kindly feeling towards 
the fire*piBton and to have made fairly considerable use of it, they 
need liardly be considered as possible introducers, since the regions 
of geographical distribution of tho fir&<piston in the East are mainly 
outside the sphere of their direct influence. 

It is certainly diflicult to account for the wide Eastern distri* 
bution of the fire>piston and the development of local native varieties 
by the theory of introduction from Europe, which allows so short 
a time in wUicli to develop tho conditions which already obtained 
prior to 1865. This is especially the case when we remember that 
such primitive and widely separated peoples as the Mols of lndo> 
China and tiio Indonesian peoples of Luzon in the Philippines are 
well acquainted with tho manufacture and use of the instrument. 
These peoples have until recently been very little known to 
Europeans. 

It may be suggested that Europeans may have introduced the 
fire-piston into some one or two districts only, and tliat the further 
dispenial was effected by ti-aiismisaion clsowhoi'e through nativo 
agency. This would, however, have required a longer time than is 
available, as dispersal by this meaas is necessarily slow. 

It lias frequently been suggested that tho Chinese must have 
originated and organized the dispersal of the fire-piston in the East. 
It is a common practice to credit the Cluiiese with the invention of 
many strange things, but there is, unfortunately, no evidence what- 
ever that they even knew of the fire-piston, except perhaps on the 
Burmese and Siamese frontiers. At least, as far as I know, there 
are no records or specimens which give evidence of such knowledge 
on their part 

The geographical distribution of the fire-piston in tlie Siamese 
Malay States and the Malayan regions of the Poninsula has caused 
bomo of the distinguished local experts to believe that the instrument 
is rather Siamese than Malayan in origin, as far as that region is 
concerned. This theory would perhaps account for ita north- 
easterly and north-westerly dispersal amongst the Mols, the Shaus, 
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and the Kachins. It is possible that tho Malays may have borrowed 
it from the Siamese. Be this as it may, the Malays have certainly 
aotc^, perhapti not as the sole, but at any rate as the main, dispensers 
of the Ero-piston over tho islands oftho East Indian Archipelago, from 
Sumatra to the Philippines. Wherever in this region the fii-o-piston 
is found — even though it bo in the Iiands of and manufactured by 
more primitive peoples — the influence of Malayan culture is also 
observable, and the instrument is not found in districts which are 
remote from Malayan contact. It is even possible that the Malays 
are the actual originators and that tho Siamese may have borrowed 
the idea from them. Or the evidence of itB frequent use amongtit 
the widely separated ' Indonesian * or Proto-Malay tribes of Luzon 
and the Mols of Indo>Chinu, who are by some ethnologists classed 
as belongint; to the * Indonesian ' stock, together with tho fact that 
the neighbouring more highly cultured peoples are witliout it, may 
be taken as pointing to a Prot»Malayan origin, which would assign 
tho invention of the fire-piston to a race still lower in culture tlisji 
tho Malays proi»r. This theory would involve a very considerable 
antiquity for the Eastern fire>piston and the probabilities iire perhaps 
hardly in favour of it All that can be said with any certainty is 
that, whether the fire-piston was introduced to the Malays by 
Europeans or by some other Eastern people in a condition of culture 
more or less on a par with their own, we must, 1 think, give to 
the Malays duo credit for having matenally assisted in extending the 
geographical range of the instrument and of having introduced it 
into several of the islands of tlie Eastern Archipelago where it has 
taken root, and where local varieties liave in the course of time 
arisen and themselves again become modified in matters of detail. 

With the single exception of the peculiar type from British 
North Borneo (fig. 37f all tlie Eastern forms are essentially the same 
in general structure, the less important details being those which 
alone lue capable of modification and variation. Such are the 
materials used in the manulacturo of the cylinder and piston ^vhich 
may be of bamboo, wood, horn, ivory, bone, brass, or lead (le^td 
and tin usually) ; the external form ; such accessories as the tinder 
receptacle which may be separate from the instrumeni, and consist 
of bamboo, nut-shells, beans, palm-spathe, or of woven materials. 
Prickers for adjusting the tinder, grease-boxes and spatiilae for 
applying tlio grease to the piston-packing, are other accessories 
which may be presont or absent, but whose occurrence in identical 
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shape in widely separated regions adds to the evidence which goes 
to prove tliat the whole series of Eastern types belongs to one 
morphological group. 

Assuming, for purposes of argument, that the Oriental firo-piston 
was invented independently by the rolativoly primitive peoples 
amongst whom it appears to have been in use during a long |>erio<], 
we may consider the question as to the manner in which these 
people might conceivably have hit upon this highly specialized 
method of producing fire. It must be admitted that the great diffi- 
culty in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion upon this point is the 
principal ftictor wliich mihtates against the acceptance of the theoiy 
of the Dative origin of the fire-piston. There can be little doubt 
that, if the invention tvas made by an Eastern people, the principle 
must have been arrived at by some happy accident, the effect having 
been produced during the process of some action or work, uncoa- 
nected with tiro-making. It is inconceivable that such a physical 
phenomenon could have been thought out and elaborated scientifi- 
cally by primitive peoples, and we may renieniljer that in Europe 
the first appreciation of this phenomenon of heat-production by aii^ 
compression was due not to research but to observatioa of an 
tmexpected effect. There are three absolute essentials necessary for 
production of heat in this manner : (1) a cylinder with accurtUe bore, 
closed at one end ; (2) a piston ac-curatcJ^ Htiag the cylinder ; (8) 
tiuder which is very quickly inflammable. Therefore, in our search 
for prototypee we are necessarily restricted to objects in which these 
elements may conceivably be associated. 

A form of bellows used in blowing up the fire, which is veiy 
prevalent in Burma and many parts of the mainland and the Eastern 
Archipelago, and wliich belongs laigely to Malayan culture, is con- 
structed upon the pi'inciplo of a piston ; there is a cylinder and a 
packed piston, whose thrust drives the air out in a forcible manner. 
In this, however, a duct opens from the lower end, and since, therefore, 
the cylinder is not a closed one, there cati be but Uttle cwnpression 
of the air ; certainly not sufficient to cause a marked rise in tlie 
temperature. So that even if by accident some tinder-tike material 
adhered to the piston, it could not be ignited. In breaking through 
the nodes of a bamboo, in order to render the bore continuous and of 
greater holding capacity, a rod may lie thrust violently down the 
cylinder which at first is, of course, closed. Certain simple and 
primitive-looking fire-pistons amongst the Kachins are indeed^ 
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made of natural bamboo cylindera It is unlikely, however, 
tliat tlie rod would fit bo tiglitly as to act like a packed piston, and 
hence there would be next to no air-comprcssioii. AppUanoes of 
the nature of toy pop-guns and water syringes are not unknown in 
the East, but although these exliibit some Htructural resemblance to 
the fire-pi&tou, tbore seems liitlo likelihood of their having suggested 
tlie latter. The process of boring and gauging blow-guns when 
these are made of solid wood might, conceivably, have led to some 
uuinteutioual compression of the air within the bore, which might 
have caused tho ignition of some responsive material adhering to the 
boring- or gauging-rod. While even tliia is iinpmbuble, it is interest^ 
ing to recall that tho distribution of tho Oriental blow-gua embracer 
many of tho regions where the fire-piston is found. I have 
frequently liad it suggested to me, tliat it is obvious that the fire- 
piston must have been derived from the pestlo-and-mortar so 
commonly used throughout the Indo-Chtneao and Malayan area for 
crushing the betel-nut or c/iootca leavea. In favour of this, it may 
with truth be urged, that there is often a very strong resemblance 
between the two appliances ; indeed some of the small pestlo-and- 
mortar apparatus in the British Museum bear so striking a resem* 
blanoe to some of the Borncan firo-pistons, e.g. the type shown in 
fig. 35, that it is necessary to look carefully at the specimens, in 
order to see to which group they belong. On the other hand, it 
is evident that the suggestion that the postlo-and-mortar is the 
prototype of tho Eastern fire-piston is baaed solely upon this super- 
ficial similarity, which is evidently appreciated by tlie Malays, since 
they apply the word f^A: to both instruments. We have only to 
remember that for all practical purposes, characteristics wluch are 
essential to the efficiency of the one instrument are absolutely detri- 
mental to that of the other. In the case of the 6d«/-mortar, it is 
imperative that the pestle should work looselj/ in the mortar, and 
it is equally essential that in the fire-apparatus the piston should very 
accuraUly fit tlie bore. A slight departure from this rule in either 
case renders the instrument useless for its purpo^, and it is, conse* 
quently, most improbable that either could have accidentally per- 
formed the function of the other and so have suggested it. 

One other apphance seems to have a claim to consideration. In 
the process of cleaning the barrels of the small muE^Je-loading 
cannons, such as are frequently seen in the East Indies, it is con- 
ceivable that in driving an accurately fitting c]oaniug-rod up the bore 
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with some force a considerable compression of the air inside might 
result, and that a piece of roadilj combustible matter might have 
been ignited thereby. The touch-hole, being very small, might not 
liave caused a too great diminution of the mi>pro8sure, since the air 
oould only escape relatively slowly through this orifice ; or on some 
occasions the touch-hole may have been temporarily blocked, in 
which case the compression would have boon greater and more 
effectiva 

In aome re^MOts this appears to be the least unlikely of the 
possible su^festions as to the prototype of the fire-piston, and colour 
is lent to the idea by the form of the North Borneo fire-piston 
(fig. 87), in which the cylinder has the appearance of a miniature 
cannon actually filtfd imth a * touch-holfi '. 

At the best, however, I am not at present able to offer any very 
'convincing suggestions as to how the fire-piston may possibly have 
been discovered in its Eastern home, and it mems all too likely that 
the question of its numogenesis or polygene&s may never be completely 
detemunotl. The problem remains an exceedmgly interesting one, 
both from technological and ethnological standpoints, and, in con- 
eluding this attempt to bring together the material available for 
comparative study, I may express the hope that further information 
may be forthcoming, both as regards the earliest records of tbe &re- 
piston in the East, and as regards the geographical distribution and 
varieties of this peculiar method of producing fire. 

I wish to thank heartily those who liave so kindly assisted me to 
procure specimens or information. More especially am I indebted 
to Messrs. Skcat, Annandale. Shelford, Leveson, Miller Ctu-isty, 
Joyce, and Bidwell, whose assistance has been of much value to me. 
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Fitt-Bivers Museum, 1904. 
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Fio. S7. Ftr»-ptston, west coast of British Kotih Borneo ; of very unusual oon- 
stniotion ; cylinder of lead (or le*d and tin), cast in bamboo mould, with latoral 
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Feuerz«ug', Gicbus^ lix. No. 4. 

Fio. 4S. Fiie-piatoii, Flores Island, East HaJajran Archipelago ; made of honi ; 
cylinder fitt«d with tinder receptacle at lower end, Vienna Museum ; from a rough 
ekeboh. 

Pio. 43. Fire-piston, Igorrotes of Bont/xt, North Luzon, Philippine Islands ; of 
wood, engraved ; pbton of wood ; tinder-beider of bamboo, 10 cm. Collected by 
Han- C Snmper ; I>r«sden Museum ; copied from A. B. M«yer, Pull. a. d. Kfmigl. 
EUm. Mtaeum xu Dnaitn, vilj, pL 17, fig. 18. 

Fio. 44. Fire-piston, Igorrotee of Tiagan, Korth Luzon; of buffalo-hom ; 
cylinder, S-8 cm. ; piston. 12-7 cm. ; engraved bamboo tindet^holder, 8 cm. Semper 
collection, Dresden Museum ; copied from same source, lig. 19. 

Fia. 46. Fire-piston, Igorrotes of Tiagan, Lepanto and Bont<>c, Korth Luzon ; 
cylinder of buffalo-horn ; piston of wood ; a bamboo holder with eotton-tinder 
belongs to this. Collected by Dr. Alexander Schadenberg, Dresden Museum (80818) ; 
copied from a Akotoli kindly made by tcvnn Rust of Vtenna. 

Fio. 46. Firft-piston, Calingn tribe, Nueva Viscayn, Moith Luton ; faceted 
eylinderof horn, c. 6-S cm- : piston of wood. Ethnological MuBoum, Rome (491(H) ; 
from a rough sketch. 

Fie. 47. Fire-piston, Luzon, Philippine Isl&nda ; cylinder of black horn, 
7-6 cm. ; piston of wood. E. Bidwell collection. 
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EXOGAMY AND THE MATING OF COUSINS 



Bv A R CRAWLEY, M.A., P.RA.1. 

LtTHOB OF * The MYsnc Hose, A Study of Primitive Marriage ', 
A»D 'The Tree of Life, A Study op Beligioh*, et& 

Thb problem of the origin of Exogamy has beon narrowed 
down within the last few years. In the first place, it is now 
indisputable that Exogamy is a phase of a tendency, constant in 
aU stages of culture, towards out-breedwtf— An unfortunate term this, 
BB the crucial question is psychological, and pro^ciontific ideas of 
'instinct* or 'Nature's promptings' must not be allowed ro-entranco 
under the aegis of a eugenic philosophy. In the second place, we 
havo fixed upon the practical starting-point of tliis tendency, in the 
proidhitum against the mating of brother and sister. 

We must first note tliat such a prohibition could not have ongin* 
ated, in the first instance, ou the ground of kiiisliip. Are we then 
to accept the view of Messi's. Atkinson and Lang, to tlie effect that 
(if I may quote Mr. Thomas's account) ' men originally hved in isolated 
groups, ruled over by an old male, exactly as a herd of cattle is 
ruled. This involved the exclusion of the young males, for the 
whole of the adult female population of tlie group formed the harem 
of the old male. Then in process of time it became possible for the 
young males to remain vrithin the group, which was thus immensely 
etrengthened for offence or defence, but only on condition that they 
went abroad for Uieir wives. As time went on, this rule, impoeed 
by the old male, crystallized into on instinct, and, the rights of the 
old male falling into decay at the same time, there arose the law 
that no one might marry within the group la which he was bom ' ? 

La this description there is too much te be assumed, and it 
bristles with fallacies, though it may show the true eugenic touch. 
Tlie return of the prodigal soii^, ougiueered by their mothers, is 
perhaps the weakest point of Mr. Atkinson's explanation of the 
Primal Law. Again, why should the rights of the old male fall 
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into decay, at a time when, «x bi/potJiesi, legal inatinets were on the 
make? The moral rovolution which the primal law needed to start 
it is too improbable. Last, but not least, ii is a psychoiogical impossi- 
hiiUy for any rule, itttposed by any male, old or yomiy, or for that matter, 
by any female, to crystallize into or become, jn any way whatever, a% 
instinct. It is, by the way, a possibility tliat pr«-human men lived 
like cattle in ' groups ', but there are more probabilities in favour of 
the view that man has alway» bad u more or loss monogamous fire- 
circle, as the unit of his social organization. 

We need an exphination of the law against brother and sister- 
unions, which is derived from a sounder psychology. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, the soundest psychologist of the day, and 
himself tho discoverer of many tendencies in the human mind, the 
understanding of wliich will be an iuestinmbie boon to the race, 
remarks in his Psychology o/Sfer, 'The explanation of the abhorrence 
to inoe«t is really exceedingly simple. Any reader who has followed 
the discussion of sexual selection in the present volume and is also 
familiar with the " Analysis of the Sexual Impulse " set forth in the 
previous volume of these Studies will quickly perceive that the wtrmal 
failure q/" the pairiw} imttnct to maRifest itself in the case of brothers and 
sisters, or of boys and girls brought up together from infancy, is a merely 
negative phenomenon due to the inevitable absence under those circum- 
^nces of the conditions which evoke the pairing impitlsc. Courtship is 
the process by which powerful sensory stimuli proceeding from a 
person of the opposite sex gradually produce the physiological state 
of tumescence, with its psycliic concomitant of love and desire, more 
or less necessary for mating to he effected. But between those who 
have been brought up together from childhood all the sensory stimuli 
of vision, hearing, and touch have been dulled by use, trained to the 
ctUm level of affection, and deprived of their potency to arouse the ereihistic 
excitemetit which produces sea^ual tumescence. Brothers and sistere in 
relation to each other have at puberty already reached that state to 
which old married couples by the exhaustion of youthful passion 
and the slow usage of daily Ufe gradually approximate. Passion 
between brother and sister is, indeed, by no means so rare as is 
sometimes supposed, and it may be very strong, but it is usually 
aroused by the aid of those conditions which are normally required 
for the appearance of passion, more especially by the uufamiliarity 
caused by a long separation. In reality, therefore, the usual absence 
of sexual attraction between brothers and sisters requires no special 
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explanation ; it is merely due to the normal absence under these 
circumstancee of the conditions that tend to produce sexual 
tumescouce and the play of those sensory alluromonts which lead 
to sexual selection. It is a purely negative phenomenon, and it is 
quite unnecessary, &ven if it were leg-itlmate, to invoke any instinct 
for iia explanation. It is probable that the sauie tendency also 
operates among animals to some extent, tending to produce a stronger 
sexual attraction toward tlioee of their species to whom they have 
not l>ecomo habituated.' (Evidence on tliis point is quoted.) ' Tn 
animals, and in nuin also when linng umler primitive eonditiotis, sexual 
attraelion is net a constant phenomenon ; it is an occasional mani/estaiion 
only called out by powerful stimulation. It is not its absence which 
we need to explain ; it is its presence whieh needs explanation, and such 
an explanation we find in the analysis of the phenomena of court- 
ship.' I have put in italics those parti« of the passage wliich are most 
emphatic and throw the matter into clearest relief. In an appendix 
to vol. iii of his Studies Mr. Ellis has a valuable discussion on 'the 
Sexual impulse among sav^es', in which he proves the oociisional 
nature and periodicity of tliis f^mction. Antliropologists should not 
ascribe to primitive man eitlier unbiidled lust or an iiitlnite capacity 
for satisfying it. 

To the above solution of our problem, 1 subsciibe, with due 
allowance for other psychological factors, which v&ry with the 
culture of the race, e. g. sexual taboo, the moral law, proprietary 
jealousy. 

But the oxogamoua tendency became a legal prohibition against, 
in the first instance, the mating of brother and mstcr. ThiB still re< 
quires explanation. Why should a natural tendency require the force 
of law to corroborate and justify it? I think there is a simple 
explanation. In many departments of primitive life we find a naive 
desire to, as it were, assist Nature, to affirm what is normal, and 
later to coufinn it by the categorical imporativc of custom and law. 
This tendency still flourishes in our civilized commimities, and, as 
the worship of the normal, is often a deadly foe to the abnormal and 
eccentric, and too often paralyses originality. Laws, thus made and 
with this object, have some justification, and their existence may be 
due, in »omo if^mall measure, to the fact that abnormality increases 
pari passu with culture. But it is a grave oiTor to ascribe a pre- 
valence of incest to the period preceding the law against it. A close 
analc^ may be seen in the primitive attitude towards property, and 
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in mattoL*s of respect aad etiquette. Otlior examples I Lave giren 
in my books, The Ti-ee of Life and The Mtfstic Hose. 

The prohibition next forbids the mating of ' tribal' brothers 
and sisters. This familimr point needs no explanation here. It 
is due to 'tribal' solidarity and is engineered by identity of namds. 
Totemism has no tmportuuce whatever for exogamy except in so 
far as it is a system of names denoting ' kinship '. The totem is, 
&om begimiing to end, a surname sans phrase. If it is worshipped, 
weU, so is the surname of many a civilized noble house. 

The second intention of tliis paper is concerned with the 
mating of cousins. Here, as before, I will try to avoid circum- 
ference interests and to aim at a centre. 

A fact ignored by the discoverer of 'exogamy' is this, that, 
white it forbids the union of brother and sister, some cousins and 
so on, it is actually iu-breediitg of a close kind. All the facts tend 
to show that primitive man relied for liis wives on friendly arrange* 
ments as a rule. From Iiis point of view, the ideal state of things 
would be that every tribe should be dual, so that wives could be 
obtained witliout friction or difficulty. And tins is precisely what 
we find in many uncivilized people*?. The tribe is divided into 
two ' exogamous ' sections, or phratries ; marriage outside the tribe 
is forbidden, and also within the phratry, but is oommauded between 
the two phratries. The mechanical operation of ' descent', paternal 
or maternal, on the names, totemic or othermse, makes the units 
ofaphratry 'brothers' and 'sisters'. This interesting arrangement 
is now well known.^ How is its origin to be explained? A deli- 
berate bisection, aa Mr. Lang has proved, is unthinkable. 

No tribe was ever deliberately divided ; tlie bisection must Iiave 
grown out of some simpler bisection. What was this ? Mr. Lang 
supposes two of his kine-like hordes, headed by the old males, 
forming an allibuce for matrimonial purposes. 

This is correct, no doubt, but requires modification if the nature 
of the primitive group was not as described by Mr. Lang. 



' In N«W Britain they ure called uft«r tho two powon of Good and Evil, 
To Kabinana nnd To Komttntn. As descriptive t^rms for them w« havA Vev^ in 
MeUiiesis, wliicli meaiia division, and appeam to have obtained ths further connota- 
tion ot ' motherhood ' ; among the Kai'ons they huve no namea, but are deeoril>ed as 
Pah-te-e ("of descent from the fnther'a side') and Mchtec ('of descent from th*' 
mother's side'). In Fiji members of the two sidea of the honse in each famlly 
are deeorihed as ' marrlsgoable ', concuhitanta. There is nothing totemic hnn. 
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iy view then of the two phratries is, tliat, as tee find them, 
theif are tteo great families, in tho second and wider seuse of the 
term, and that tkey spraruf from two families in the narrower sense. 
In other words they are the 'sides of the house' in one great dual 
family. These two original families intermarried, tills is the firat 
step, and continued to intermarry generation alter generation. 
Each was originally oxogamous, and of course remains so because 
the members of each bear the same name, and are therefore 
* akin *, whether really so or theoretically mattere not to the savage, 
but aa a fact they will be so related. The two phratries thus 
como first. 

The phratry-names {pace Mr. Lang) are usually unintelligible, 
and therefore probably older than tho names of the smaller fumilies 
or totom-kins which compose the phratries. This is one indication 
that the two phratries are themselves also earlier. 

Secondly, tho totemic small families whieh mafce up mch phrtUry 
are ^out^er branches of tJie original dual family which have come in 
through marriage, of tpomejt tahtt from other groups and giving their 
names to their cliildren. Such a family name would naturally 
be TtmreTf as it wore, to those who bore it than the name of tho 
greater family of which they form a younger branch. Ui-. Howitt 
lias observed that the toteins are living names, part of the Uving 
language, and invariably derived from natural objects found in 
the tribal country ; the phratry-name is general, ' the totem-name is 
in one sense individual, for it is certainly nearer to the individual 
than the name of his moiety.' 

The two phratries are thus developed by a natural growth, 
and are not due to a deliberate bisection of an existing community. 
They are implicit in the Brat marriage, which is the nucleus of 
the future community. The totem-kins are not subdivisions, but 
younger branches of the old families. Families of the one great 
family cannot intermarry because they belong to that family, 
and they marry into the other great family because it is 'the 
other side '. 

It may be aaked, why tmt families? Well, two families are 
tieeded in every vtarriage, the family of tho husband and tho family 
of the wife. Wliy should they continue to intermarry? Why 
not ? Wives are not easy to come by in early society except ^m 
friends, and the pressure of external circumstances will set a 
premium on such combination. But will not the two fiuuilies very 
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soon become too nearly ' related ' ? They will become ' related ', 
but not too nearly, for the children wbu marry in evory generation 
will have different names, the one being that of the female side 
of the dual family, and the other that of the male. The inter* 
marriage of the two phratries is often obscured iu the minds of 
invcHtigatore by the prohibition to marry in the same phratry, but 
in the natire view it is just as impoiiant Lastly, it is only 
etmsitu who can marry, and as the earliest peoples have no term 
for cousin, it is probable that this relationship was not originally 
regarded aa being more than a frientlUj relaiicm. 

I suppose two friendly fiixxircles, consisting eacli of father, 
mother, and one or more children. It does not matter whether 
the two are related or not They will naturally exchange daughters 
in marriage to their sous. This is the most u»ual method of 
obtaining wives in AustraUa^ and is I think the moat primitive. 
Thus we get two or more new fire-circles in the close neighbour- 
hood of the old, the friendly relation will be empliasized by all 
the circumstances of a nomadic life, and tho two connected families 
will keep together. I presume an exugamous tendency, aUeady 
explained, towards marrying outside of the fi^eK^i^cle, combined 
with a preference to marry those of the same age. The next 
generation will, so far as the balance of the sexes allows, marry 
in the same way, tlits time cousins. They do not recognize any 
real relationship in this as yet, as tlie earliest savages do not ; what 
16 always known, at least by modem savages, is the relationship 
of parent and child, brotlier and slsier. Tliese people then may 
be supposed to know who l)elongs to tho two families. At any 
rate aa soon as names are applied there will be no difficulty in 
distinguishing them. The system works both with male and female 
descent, with eitlier totcmic or numerical, local or descriptive 
names, nicknames or complimentary appellatives. With female 
descent the two names wiU be dotted here and there ; with male 
deftc*>nt the holders of one name will tend to be grouped together. 
The latter state of things may end in local exc^amy. There is 
an important principle probably universal in early times, that 
a wife does not take the name of, or }>emme. kin to, her httsltand, litis 
creates a perpetual poUmtiality <if marriage hduxen her side qf the house 
asul her husbafuTs, and doubtless had much to do with delaying 
the recognition of relationship between those cousins who have 
different names. The two families will in the second generation 
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Bee thomselree reproduce, and also in tho third and foUoTring, by 
the two sets of intermarrying cousins. 

With regard to cousins and their mating let us note, finst, that 
it has been proved that tliis union is by no moans deleterious to 
the oii^pring. Cousin-marriage is a well-known mark of dual 
exogamy, but it occurs in a form which may seem strange, if one 
does not make a diagram. The peculiarity is that while the children 
of two brothere may not marry, nor the children of two sisters, 
the children of a broths and a sister may. TTiis is an automatic resuit 
qf the fact that the natne of the /amiltf is inherited; it makes no 
differenoe whetlier male or female descent iu uned. 



Smith m. 
JoD«ef. 



Smith m. 



Jones m. 
Smith r. 



■ToncR m. 
Smith f. 



Smith ID. Smith f. Smith 
(oouBins ; 
maij not 
marry.) 



I I 1 t I 

m, Smith f. Jones ro. Jones f. Jonee m. Jgnes t 
(cousins ; (cousins ; 

mny may not 

marry.) marr>'.) 



The children of the brother and sister Smith may marry because by 
their names they belong to opposite phratries. 

Tliis peculiarity was first noted by Dr. Tylor, who called it cross- 
coiisin*marriag& All peoplee who allow cro(SSM!ou8in*marriage thereby 
show that they recognize the two sides of the house, and have the 
gorm of the phratry system. Cousin-marriage generally is the most 
favourite connexion among early peoples. Mr. Fison says that 
* in some parts of Ireland, at the present day, a girl wiU sometimee 
reveal the state of her affections to the youth on whom she has set 
her heart, by saying, " I wish I were your cousin." Aiid this is 
understood to be an offer of marriage" It is what may be called 
the 'endogamous' tendency, and the cousin-marriage termed cross ia 
a key to the phratry s^'stem. In the two-phratry system of tlie 
Iroquois, each phratry is called a ' brotherhood ' ; the families of 
phratry A are ' brother '-families to each other, and ' cousin '-/amiUea 
to those of plu'atry B and vice versa, a case which, so far, provee 
the whole business. 

But how is this dual family, the nucleus of a possible tribe, 
to grow? It doca not seem to have ever been pointed out that 
cousin-marriage, and all such 'endogamy', tend to check the increase 
of muubers within a tribe. Two pairs of cousins marry, making 
two now firc-circlos, and have, say, two children apiece. Tiieee 
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also tnarry^. The result is two family-circlea aud perhaps tour 
children, who may in their turn many. If cousins had been for- 
bidden to man'y, we should liare had eight fir&circles and perhaps 
sixteen children. Exogamy thus in the wider sense, but not 
McLennan's, has un important bearing on the making of nations. 
In such a dual family as we are aBsuming, it will soon happen that 
the supply of cousins fails, the balance of the sexes will be unequal ; 
young men will tlierofore have to get their wives firom ehtewhero, 
or young men from elsewhere may be allowed to join the group. 
It is not likely that this latter method of getting rid of superfluous 
women would be adopted at an early stage, polygamy would be 
preferred. But polygamy seems a rather late development^ and in 
any case there would be a limit to the polygamous capacity of early 
man ; male individualism, moreover, would object to male intruders. 
However, allowing for these exceptions, the main point is that 
sometimes a man would get a wife ^m a friendly group, by 
exchange of a sister or other arrangement. It is just here that 
' capture ' of wives was supposed to come in. I do not deny that 
sue!) capture may occasionally have occurred, but I hope I have 
el%where shown that the hypothesis of a period in human history 
in which * marriage by capture ' was an institution has no foundation. 
It is of the rarest occurrence in Australia, for such acts lead to war, 
and early man is not fond of such disturbances, He is perforce as 
peaceable and harmless as may be ; iu this Mr. Payne agrees. The 
capture of women in time of war is a very different tiling. 

It is this introduction of fresh women that brings new blood 
into the family, and cduaes it to expand by producing new branches 
of the two original families, in lime raising the dual family to the 
proportions of a tribe. 

My suggestion as to the origin of dual exogamy is 0(KL- 
firmed by tlie following. Dr. Codrington says of the Melaueslans, 
' iu the native view of mankind, almost ever^-where in the islands, 
nothing seems more fundamental than the division of the people 
into two or more classes, which are exogamous, and in which descent 
is counted through the mother. . . . No single family of natives can 
fail to consist of members of more than one division.' The same 
two divisions run through the Banks* Islands, with the Torres 
Islands and the Northeru New Hebrides. Iu neither tlie Banks' 
nor the New Hebrides is there a name to distinguish the division or 
kindred ; nor is there any badge or emblem belonging to either ; 
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' in their smail communiiies evety neighbour is well known. Each of the 
divimons is in Mota colled a veve, in Motlov vcv, a word whieh ia 
itself signifies " division ". Those who are of one veve are said to be 
tav^a tma to tlte othere, i. e. "of the other side of the house." 
A woman who marries does not como over to hor husband's side of 
the hoxise ; she is said to be ape ntateima, " at the door." All of the 
eazne side of the house are aogfti to one another. Hence a man's 
children are not his sogoi, " his kindred," his nearest relatives are his 
sisters children. Within the two veve there are certain famlUee 
among the Banks' Islands people.' In Aurora, and Maewo of the 
New Hebrides, the members of the two divisions speak of one 
another as 'of the other side', ta tavnluMa, Several families are 
found within the kin ; most are named ^m places, one from the 
octopus, but these have no notion of descent &om it, and oat it 
freely. To these family groups the same name wve is given as to 
the two great kindreds. In Lepers' Island the two diWsions are 
called * bunches of fruit ', Wai vung, as if all the members hung on 
the same stalk. 

The Fijian classiGcatory system is as follows : — 



4. my Siflter 
UusboDd. 



3. my Sister 
Huabuid. 



1. Ego (nule) 
Wifa. 



2. my Broth«r 
Wife. 



6. Son- 6. Dftu. 



7. S9D- 8. 
5 And 7 

Suidll 



Dml 



I I I I 

9. Soo. ID. Dau. II. 3oo. 12. Iteu. 
6 and 8 

ar« rmpectively veiiaHiini. 



lOind 12 
(faitAt U tbe t«rm of reUtionship b«tw«en brotlMr and brothvr or sister and 
Bister.) 

S and 7 are nmgantni with 6 aod 8. 
9 and 11 ., „ ,. 10 and IS. 

ifigoHe is the term of relatioiuhip between brother and sister. It meuu * one 
who ahiins', and the v^in^neni at« tlie noo-marriageable persona.) 
5 and 7 are vtindavolani with 10 and 12. 
Sand II .. ., ,. 6 and 8. 

{vetndavolani are the only marrin^jeable ])ei«otia and are expected to many. 
Airola means rmmiaffeabU.) 



Here the germ of two phratries ia evidently the cross-cousin- 
marriage. (It is to be noted that there ia evidently an etymological 
connexion between the words tavc^a of the Banks' Islands, (avuluna 
of the New Hebrides, and the Fijian davola,} The veindavolani are 
' of tlie other side of the house ' and are luarriagoablc. Apply faoiily 
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names to these and we have two pbmtrics, continually repeated by^ 
eroBS-cousin-marriage. 

We have mentioned tliat the families of one phratry of the 
Iroquois are ' couBin-families ' to those of the other. The Karens of 
South Burmah, sjiya Mason, 'have two principal divisions, the Si/aus 
and Picos, which are indicated as Pah-tee (*' of descent from the fatlier's^ 
side ■*) and Mo-tee (" of descent from the mother's side ").' 

The Chincsu have one sot of terms for the ancestors on the 
fathei^s side, and another for those on the mother's. The Zulus 
mark the distinction in the same way for the first set of 
ascendants. 

I think this tlieory of the origin of the two*pliratiy system, may 
claim the advantages that (I) it explains the bisection as a natural 
growth without calling in the aid of any arbitrary and deliberate 
legislation. Here I am at one with Mr. I*Hug. It gives a metliod 
by which the division could arise automatically ; (2) it explains (and 
these are difficulties in other explanations) why the Gunilies of one 
pliratry may not marry among themselves ; (3) it dot« not begin 
with local exc^my ; (4) it enables us to do without the self- 
contradictory and unwarranted hypothesis of an ' undivided com- 
mune ' with all its difficulties, especially the difficulties of getting 
into it and of getting out of it. Here again I agree with Mr. Lang. 
Later on it will produce another argument against ' group-marriage ' , 
tto^alled ; (&) it coincides ^vitli the express statements of all those' 
aboriginal tliinkera (whose wits are not inferior to those of the 
average ' civilized ' man), to the effect that all those exogamous 
groupings are connected with kinship, real kinship, though con- 
vouieutly, as with us to some extent, identified with name- 
kinship ; ((i) it excludes from an unwarranted pre-emiuence 
the system of totcmism; (7) it is of universal application. It 
explains those rare cases where the phratries ai"e more than two ; 
those where they exist, but liave no names, mere * sides of the 
house ', and those in which various names, sometimes fancilul, have 
been applied later. It shows that the germ of dual exogamy is 
contained in every marriage and therefore in every family ; those 
peoples who liavo not developed this, have to thank better oltcuju- 
stanccs, less external pressure, than fell to tho lot of people like the 
Australians ; (8) and lastly, it enables us to trace the origin and 
growth of the tribe, in a natural and convincing way, from the 
family. Mr. M'Gee, of the Bureau of Ethnolc^, states, as the 
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accepted result of American roscareh, that some small discrete 
group, probably the family, was the earliest unit. Mr. E. J. Payne, 
in his History of tlte New World, in of opinion that the tribe can 
originate from the family. Indeed, wliat elae is it to originate 
from? It would seem that some few peoples thus retain, not as 
a mere survival, but as a living institution, the actual machinery by 
which the process was carried out. I may hero note that Mr. Lang's 
original local group, consifiting of several family-names, seems too 
large not only for Mr. M'Geo's ' small discrete bodies, probably 
family-groups ', but for the patriarchal jealousy of the polygamoxis 
ape of Mr. Atkinson. I should like to add, as l>earing on connected 
issues, that Mr. M'Oee is of opinion that these families 'must have 
been osseniially, and wero perhaps strictly, monogamous', and that 
he scouts the postulates that the primitive Americans were arrayed 
in ' chaotic hordes, and that organized society was developed out of 
thiti by the segregation of groups' (as Mr. Uowitt seems to hold), 
and ' that the primal conjugal condition was one of promiscuity*. If 
we need an analogy from some liigher animal for the primitive state 
of man, connubial and social, we really cannot bring forward the 
bahooM, 

I would therefore place the order of development thus : the 
family, oombination of two families (resulting sometimes, owing to 
external pressure, in a tribe witli dual exogamy), or of more than 
two ; then further combination ; tribal .<^atiis can be assimied at any 
time, war would organize the related families. Gentes, gotras, clans, 
thums, septs, and phratries are all practically identical, tliey are 
families with family navus. 

I noted in The Mystic Jiose that the Arunta system re«(ulted in 
the prevention of marriage between fir»t cousins. iVmong the 
Karens first cousins may man*; but are thought too near ; the most 
suitable match is that of second cousins ; third cousins are thought 
too remote, and beyond this relationship marriage is forbidden. 
Tlius with the Northern Arunta, the original 'age-class' system has 
ended by pi-eventing what no other classificatory exogamy can of 
itself prevent, the marriage of first cousins. 

The difference of name, combined with the intennarri^eof the 
two families, makes all A's and B'b of the same generation marriage* 
able ; hence they are conveniently termed ' husbands ' and ' wives'. 
In the Ta-ta-thi tribes with two phratrics, every Sfukicara man 
speaks of every KUjpara woman as ' wife * and rice versa. The 
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members of the younger generation in a tribo are thus always 
* brothers and sisters ' or * husbands and wives '. Now without 
exception, so for as I know, it is the case that the real relationship 
is known, as Mr. Howitt says of the Kumai, * every one seemed to 
be the father, mother, sou, daughter, brother and sister of every 
one else, but when special inquiry was made, the " tribal " relation- 
ship was distinguished from the "own " by more precise statement^ 
as " the other father ", " other mother," Ac.' So Dr. Codrington says 
of the Mclaneeians that all of the grade above the ' brothers and 
sisters' are 'fathers and mothers', but they distinguish 'own 
fathers' and 'own mothers'. The same is the case with the 
Fijians who have no pliratry names, but terms of relationship, 
veinfianeni for the ' brothers and sisters ', veituiamlani for cousins. 
As to the relationship of 'husband' and 'wife'. Dr. Codrington 
says ' to a Melaiiesiaii man all women of his own generation are 
either "sisters" or "wives", t^) the Melanesian woman all men 
are either "brothers" or "husbands". It must not be understood 
that a Melanesian regards all women who are not of his 
division as in fact his tcitxs^ or conceives himself to have rights 
which he may exercise in regard to those of them who ore 
unnmrried.' 

The existence of the ttco sides tif the hmise is thus the key to 
ciaseifictUory reiaihnship. Tliere are one or two other results. This 
explanation enabletj us to account for these ' tribal ' or ' group- 
relationships ' such as 'brother and sister', 'husband' and 'wife*, 
'father' and 'mother', without calling in the aid of 'group- 
marriage ' or promiscuity. Hr. Cunow has made on tliis foundation 
an unanswerable argument against the 'promiscuity' theorj-. We 
note also thot this system, while extending terms like * brother ' and 
' father ' beyond Uieir natural meaning, ignores the relationship 
between the two sides of the house. It is assisted in this by the 
difference of family-name, and by the principle that man and wife 
do not become akin by marriage. 

From what has gone before, it is evident that tlie members of 
a typical exogamous tribe are all closely reiaicd- how far they 
themselves recognize the fact does not inatt«r ; but the fact has an 
interesting bearing on the formation and persistence of racial type 
and character. Morgan noted tliis, hut his explanation of the close 
kinsliip was wrong. 

IVeservation of type, reversion to type, variation from type, are 
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among the most interesting of biological phenomena. The possibility 
that cousin-marriage has acted for long ages as a counteracting influ- 
ence against variation opens out the way to curious reflectiona The 
variational tendency, on the one hand, is connected, biologically, with 
out-breeding, and peychol(^cally with romance ; herein is pn^rees. 
Nature, so careful of the type, is assisted by the conservatism of man, 
his solidarity even, to keep the balance. Perhaps the race owes 
more to family-alliances than it wots of. 



THE AUSTRALIAN FOREHEAD 

By D, J. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., D.Sc, LL.D., D.C.L.. F.RS., 
Pkopessor op AjiATOMY, UKn*EBsrry op Edinbcroii. 

When a large series of Australian craaia is examined we are 
presented with an assortment of diverse characters of a somewhat 
extreme kind. Huxley, in his classical essay upon human fossils (1), 
alludes to the diHereuces that are met with in respect to cranial 
height. 'Sfany Au.strnlian skuUs,* he says, ' havo a considerable 
height, quite equal to that of the average of any other race, but there 
are others in which the cranial roof becomes nemarkedly depressed.' 
Still more obvious are the differences which may be noted in the 
r^on of the forehead, because these are more easily appreciated by 
the eye and only require the application of the more rofuied cr&nio- 
motrical methods when wo seek to establish the precise degrees of 
difference in this respect. 

The forehead may be defined as that region of tbo cranium 
whidi lies above the nasion and orbits and below the coronal suture. 
On cither side it is bounded by the fore part of the t<:mporal ridge. 
Its limits are thus very deiinite. It consists of two parts, a lower 
glabellar and supraorbital part, the region of the eyebrows, and an 
upper cerebral portion. I purpose excluding the former from the 
scope of this paper ; not because it fails in interest — indeed it is the 
more interesting of the two districts, and presents more marked 
differences within the limits of this race than perhaps can be 
obeerved in any other race — but simply because tlie region is so 
important that it requires separate and special treatment, and this 
1 hope to give to it in a future paper. 

As a rule the cerebral part of the forehead in the Australian is 
not flat And receding, and in many cases it presents a curvature as 
bold and pronounced as that which characterizes the European. But 
in ail largo collections of Australian crania specimens will bo found 
which present a degree of frontal flattening which is met with only 
in higher racos in rare cases and then chiefly in microcephalic or 
deformed crania. 
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In the ethnological section of the Museum of the Uaiverait; of 
Edinburgh, which contains, through the influence of Sir William 
Turner, and tho generous donations of many graduates, of whom may 
be B|>ccially mentioned Dr. W. Ramsay Smith, a unique coUoction of 
Australian crania, thoro ore many specimens from different districts 
of Australia which tthow this depressed and degraded type of 
forehead. 

It is necessary that we should devise some method of measuring 
this crania! character in order that we may give to it its true and 
appropriate value. Schwalbe (8 and 4) has pointed out that the 
frontal inclination depends upon two quite distinct factors, viz. 

(1) the degree of elevation or depression of the frontal bone and 

(2) the degree of curvature exhibited by the bone ; and ho has 
adopted a procedure which he believes affords information on both 
of these points. 

The views which he entertains regarding the evolution of the 
cranium of recont man out of the typo presented by the palaeolithie 
remains of Neandertlial and Spy, have led this distinguished 
anatomist to attach too much importance to a supposed elevation of 
the frontal bone, by means of wliich its upper border moves upwards 
and forwards. The digram which he employs to illustrate his views^ 
on this point, and which we have taken tho liberty of reproducing 
(pi. V, fig. 1), would almost seem to indicate that he believes the 
change to be brought about by a process of rotation of the bone 
around a transverse axis drawn through tho naston. 

By this movement of the frontal bone Schwalbe believes that 
the bregma is displaced forwards and that tho whole bone becomes 
moro vertical. To estimate the extent of the change he employ's 
three methods : — 

1. The determination of a frontal augl& 

2. Tho determination of a so-called bregma angle. 

3. The determination of the position of the bregma. 
A necessary prolimiuary to the employment of each of these 

methods consists in obtaining an accurate contour tracing of the 
meeial longitudinal arc of the cranium. This can be done with 
great exactitude by Lissauer's Diagraplt. Upon the tracing thus 
acquired Schwalbe draws a base-lino from tho inion to the most 
prominent point of the glabella. 

To determine the frontal angle a lino is drawn from the anterior 
end of the baao-lino so as to touch tangentially the most projecting 
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point of the cun'ature of the frontal bone. Tlio angle which this 
fonmi with the glabolla-inion Hne contititutes the angle in quoation. 

The bregma angle is obtoin&d by carrying a line from the gla- 
bellar end of the batse-line to the bregma and measuring the angle 
which it forms with the batie-line ; whilst an endeavour ia made 
to ascertain the position of the bni/trm by dropping a perpendicular 
from this point upon the base-line and calculating the relative 
nearness to or distance from the glabella of the point of intersection. 
Each of these throe methods is more or \g8H faulty and liable to 
lead us into serious error. 

Two discordant factors determine the degroo of acuteness of 
the frontal angk^ viz. the slope of the forehead and the amount 
of projection exhibited by the glabella. In the Neanderthal ci-anium, 
where the glabella iu enormous, the lower end of tho frontal line 
ia thrust far forward, and the angle expresses this character quite &t 
much as, if indeed not more than, the frontal inclination. It would 
be useless therefore to compare the frontal angle in such a cranium 
with the same angle taken, say, in an Andaman Islander, where 
the glabella is almost inappreciable as an eminence. For the same 
reason we cannot employ it for the determination of the degree 
of frontal elevation even in a single racial group such as the Austra- 
lians. Amongst the crania of this race we meet with every kind 
of glabella, from one almost as excessively developed as in the 
Neanderthal cranium to one which is not more elevated than in 
the ordinary European skidl. 

The bregma angle suffers from even greater disabilities, because 
not only is the lower end of the bregma lino subject to displacements 
duo to factors quite outside the slope of the frontal bone (i. e. varia- 
tions in the glabella) but also the upper end is subject to changes 
in its relative position on the cranial vaiUt quite independent of 
those which may arise from an elevation or depression of tlie frontal 
plate. It is not necessary, therefore, to discuss the results obtained 
by the Strasburg anatomist by these two angles. 

But still fiuiher: the different positions of the bregma in 
different skulls ascertained by dropping a perpcndiculai* from that 
point on to the base>Une does not necessarily indicate a growth move- 
ment of the frontal bone leading to an elevation or depression 
of the bone. In the phylogenetic evolution of t)ie forehead of 
recent man there has been, aa every one must see, a general tendency 
towards the expansion and extension of the frontal district, and 

r 2 
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also concurrent with tliis on cIcTation of the bregma as we pass 
&om the lower to the higher types; but it does not follow from 
this that the bregma has shifted its original rolativo position on the 
cranial vault to any great extent, or that what shifting there is can be 
accounted for by a lifting up of the posterior border of the bone. 

The different poaitious occupied on the baso-lino by Schwalbe's 
bregma perpendicular can equally well be explained (1) by differ* 
eiMes in the degree of development of the glabella, {2) different 
d^rocM of growth-extension of the frontal area of the cranial 
vault, and (3) different degrees of growth-extension of the parietal 
and occipital portions of the crania) wall affecting the length of 
the baae-line and the level of its posterior end. To discuss at the 
present moment the interesting evolutionary increase in the length 
of the upper mai^in of the parietal bone hinted at by Huxley andj 
so fully and clearly established by Schwalbe and the still greater' 
extension of the squamous part of the occipital bone in recent man 
would open up too large a question, and could not be properly 
discussed within the scope of this paper, but 1 thoroughly realize 
the importance of tliis factor in connexion with the present con- 
tention. I have no desire to evade the difficulty (if indeed we can. 
call it a difficulty), and it is my intention to deal with this 
of the evolution of the human cranium at no distant date. 

It is the common practice of craniologists to measure and 
comparo the relative extents to which the frontal, parietal, and 
occipital elements enter into the constitution of the mesial longitu< 
dinal arc of the cranium. No ono has brought out the differences] 
met with in this respect more clearly than Sir William Turner 
(6, 7, and 8) in Iiis numerous important memoirs on the craniology 
of different races. From these and other writings it may he seen 
that the relative mesial length of the frontal bone is not always 
the same in different races, nor indeed in different individuals of 
the same race. Still it should be noted that where such investiga* 
tions lead one to infer a shifting backwards or forwards of the< 
bregma the real change may be in the parietal and occipital elements 
of the cranial arch, whilst the frontal elomont may have to a lai^e 
extent remained unaltered. 

Still, the presumption is that there is a certain amount of 
variability in the position of the bregma on the cranial vault of 
recent man due to an increase or a diminution of the frontal district 
of the cranial vault, and this constitutes another disturbing element, 
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quito out»ido the question of iho possible clovation or depression of 
the finintal bone, which tends to vitiate tlie results obtained by 
Schwaibe's bregma angle and likewise the conclusions which he 
draws from the position of the bregma ascertained by liia bregma- 
porpendicular. 

Schwalbe (^t) fully realizes the influence which the length of the 
frontal bono oxerts on tho index which be constructs upon tho 
position of the br^ma perpendicular on the base-line. He specially 
refers to the high index in the New World ape, due, not to a depres- 
sion of tlie frontal bono, but to its great length and also to the low 
indcT in the orang due to the shortness of tho frontal bone. 

An effort to obtain some precise and definite evidence regarding 
the limits of variation in the position of the bregma on the cranial 
vault afforded some interesting information. The method pursued 
was to take a similar point, which I shall call the ' third point', on 
all tho crania examined, and determine the position of the bregma in 
relation to it. 

The point in question is obtained by takingthe place of junction 
of the anterior and middle thirds of the mesial longitudinal arc 
measured from the nasiou to the opistliiou. Tho measurements for 
its detemiination in a large number of skulls of different races are 
ready to hand in Sir William Turner's numerous important memoirs. 
These are the figures which I have used in connexion with this part 
of the inquiry. 

The ' third point ' generally hos very close to, and often coin- 
cident with, the bregma. It is, as a rule, a few millimetres in front 
of, and very rarely behind, the bregma. Its mean position in five 
Fuegian and Patagonian skulls is one millimetre behind the bregma, 
and in eleven skulls of Admiralty Islanders (six males and five females) 
its mean position is coincident with tlio bregma, and in the females 
1*2 mm. behind it These are exceptional cases. In all the other 
races which have been studied from this point of view its average 
position is always in front of tho bregma, although indi\'idual coses 
are met with in which it lies from one to five niiUimetres bc-liiud it. 

The following table gives the results : — 
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TABLE 1 
Pttaur* o» TUX 'namo ponnr' wttb eepwiksci to thb Bregma 
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The meau dlHtance of the ' third point ' in /ront of the bregma 
in the male varies in different races between the limits of 6 mm. 
and 8 mm. ; in the female the variation m not .so great, a circum- 
stance which may be partly accounted for by racial differences in the 
prominence of the glabella 

The limits of variabilify are seen to be considerable. Thus in 
tlie Scottish skull there is a section of the cranial arc 26 mm. long, on 
any point of which the bregma may be placed. Tlie details in regard 
tv the Scottish ukulls may be given in somewhat fuller detaiL 

TABLE n 

SCOnUH KKUUf OBUUI-ED AOOOKDIKO TO POtUTIOH OV TBE ' THIBU P01<IT ' tX 

■UATIOK TO TBK BrEOHA. 



Male^, 

Group I. ' Third point' 11 to 21 mm. in/rotU (/Bregma 

Group 2. ' Third point ' 6 to 10 mni. in frtmi of Brogma 

Group 8. * Third point ' 1 to I> mm. in front o/Brvguu 

Group 4. ■ Third point ' coincident with Bregnm 

Orooji 5. ' Third point ' 1 U> 5 nun. behind the Bregoui 

FnuLss. 
Group 1. ' Third point ' 12 nun. infixmt t(f Bregma 
Group 2. ' Third point ' 6 to 10 mm. tn /hf»t of Brogmt 
Groups. 'Third point' 1 to 6 mm. irt/ronto/BngmA 
Group 4. ' Third point ' coincident with Bregma 
Group 6. ' Third point ' 1 to 5 mm. behind the Bregma 
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A study of tlioso tabloH brin;^ out an iutereeting sexual 
character in the position of the br^ma. In all the racial groupu 
in which it was possible to differentiate the eexoD the br^ma is 
situated relatively further forward on the vault of the craoium 
than in the male?. To some extent this result is no doubt due to 
the higher d^n^ee of developuiout of Uie glabella in the nude cuuiiing 
an increase in the frontal measurement ; but I ani satisfied from a 
study of the influence of the glabella in this direction that the whole 
difference cannot be accounted for in this way, and that there Id a 
real tiexual distinction to bo noted in the position of the bregma upon 
the mesiiil longitudinal arc of the cranium. 

The question naturally arises : Are the different positions of 
the bre^via which wo have noted associated in any way with the 
many forms of cranium which distinguish the racial groups in which 
the observation has been made ? So far 1 have failed to determine 
any such correlation. The mean amount of variation as well as the 
limits of individual variation are very much the same in the lofty 
crania of the Sandwich Islanders as in the more depressed crania of 
the Australians, The height index would therefore seem to be in 
no way correlated with the position of the bregma. Nor does the 
cephalic index appear to be any more closely associated with it In 
the brachycephahc Oalxus of the Sandwicli Isles the bregma is placed 
4 mm. behind the 'third point'; in tlie dolichocephalic members of 
this group i-3 mm. behind it 

Schwalbc's view that in the phylogenetic development of the 
human skull there has been a process of elevation of the frontal 
and occipital elements and that the craniimi therefore opens out 
like the bursting of a bud is an attractive and ingenious conception. 
The evidence on which it is based, however, is not in every respect 
satisfactory. 

The percentage which each of the elements of the cranial vault 
contributes to the mesial longitudinal arc in recent man and an ape 
is very instructive. 

Scotch Cruiiuni of 

CnoiuiD. HxcMjo* Mookc]'. 

FKDtal S8-S 433 

Pu-iela] 6&-6 33-4 

SqUBOiouit part of occipital .... 21-1 fi-7 

Nucbal part of ocdpitid IQ-S 17-9 

100- 100- 

These figures show that before we can decide upon the extent 
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to which the lifting up of the frontal And occipital elomonts takes 
place there are many other matters which require explanation:. 

At the same time I am £ar from asserting that in recent races 
the form of the forehead is entirely due to growth changes which 
affoct the curvature of the frontal bone and the extent of the area 
it occupies in the cranial vault. There is evidence which seeins to 
indicate that the frontal plato as a whole may bo more elevated 
or more depressed in certain individuals and in certain races than 
in others ; but this plays a minor part in determining the forehead 
contour. 

To establish this point it is necessary to discard Schwalbc's 
base-line and to replace it by one which extends from tho iniou 
to the nasion. Tho latter point is as fixed and as constant as we 
can expect any such point to be on a structure such as the skull in 
which there are so many fluctuating influences ailectiiig its growth 
and form. The inion is not so satisfactory, because its position is 
certainly subject to a certain amount of variation. It should be 
noted that we employ the term inion in the sense in which it was 
employed by Broca, and in which it is at present used by English 
anatomists. 

Schwalbo himself rocognizea the superior advantages of the 
nasionanion base-line, and it is difficult to understand why he has 
selected the glaboUa-inion lino in his study of the Neanderthal 
cranium seeing that in it as well as in one of the two Spy crania 
the nasion is preserved. 

We have obeorvod tliat tho extreme d^ree of variability 
in tho position of the bregma on the cranial arc in the ninety 
Scottish crania examined is 2C mm. If this he measured on a 
contour-tracing of tho mosial cranial arc so that the bregma hes 
exactly in the middle and two lines drawn from either end of this 
portion of the arc to tho nasion two atigle» are formed with the 
base-line which measure respectively 53' and 62'. At leust these 
were tho results obtained iu an Austrahun contour*traciug which 
I selected at random for this experiment (pi. v, %. 2). Tho magni- 
tude of thoso angles would obviously be affected by the lieight of 
the cranial vault ; in a higher cranium they would be reduced ; in 
a lower they would l>e increased ; but this does not affect tho result 
tliat in an average skull of the group we are dealing with the two 
extreme positions which may be assumed by the bregma yield a 
difference of only d' in the bregma-nasion-inion angle. 
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But in the twenty Australian skulls taken from Sir William 
Turner's lists the amount of variation in the position of the bregma 
waa only 16 mm. Now if wo had two skulls of equal height 
"which exhibited the two extremes of this degree of variability the 
difference of the brogma-nasioii-inion angles would not be more 
tliau 6'. As wo shall see later, this angle in the Australian skulls 
varies between the limita of &2' and 65', which gives a range of 
variabihty of 13*. 

From this it may bo inferred that an elevation and depression 
of the frontal plate in recent man does take place to a small extent 
and has to be reckoned with as a factor which in some degree 
influences the form of the forehead, 

l%e Breffma^Nasim'Inim or S.N.I. AngU (pi. vi, fig. 3). 

In the ethnological section of the Museum of the Edinburgh 
University there are more than 100 skulls of Australian natives. The 
large amount of time which is required to obtain accurate ooatour- 
tracings of the mesial longitudinal arc of tlie cranium and the 
pressure of other duties have rendered it impossible for me to 
undertake the examination of the whole collection. I have therefore 
selected two groups, viz. thirteen skulls from Victoria and twelve 
from Queensland, and to these 1 have added three which presented 
a h^b degree of forehead flattening. These latter comprise a male 
skull of the Milang tribe, South Australia, specially referred to by 
Sir William Turner in his Ckailenger Report (p. 4C), a female skull 
&om Central Australia which exhibited Byphihtic(?) disease of the 
calvaria, and a male skull from New South Wales. 

The size of the bregma-nasion-inion or B. N. 1. angle in those 
twenty-eight skulls is given in the following table : — 
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The B. N. I. angle varies froDi 52* to 64°. The fact that twenty-cne 
of the twenty-eight skiillH examined presented an angle which ranged 
between 67" and 62° showK tliat there is a considerable degree of 
constancy in tliis respect and that the extreme conditions, both high 
and low, are not particularly common. 

It will be seen from the table thai tlie mean angle for the males 
(excluding the three specimens specially selected on account of their 
low-forehead formation) is 60'4'. The females show a slightly lower 
angle, but it ir possible that this difference might not be maintained 
if a larger number of specimens were measured. Still wo should 
not lose sight of the fact that the bregma is placed relatively further 
back in the female than in the male, and that the more acute B. N. I. 
angle in the former may bo due to this. 

For purposes of comi>arison I took contour^racings and 
measured the B. N. I. angle of eight Scottish skullR. Seven of these 
were taken more or less at random, although it is right to state that 
I tried to include in the series one or two specimens which seemed 
to be more flattened in the forehead region than the others. Six of 
the selected skulls were males and one that of a female. The eighth, 
tliat of a male, and known as the Aberdeen skull, was included on 
account of its exceptionally low and degraded type of forehead. It 
was found during digging operations on the site of the old Blackfhars 
Monaster)' in Aberdeen and wa-s described many years ago by Sir 
William Turner {% 

TABLE IV 

ScoTTitiii CtujiiA (6 m&le. 1 female^ 
B. M. I, angle and tho Index of Kroittal Curvature. 



So. of Hkull. 


1 


9 


a 


1 


6 


6 


1 


llMia molU. 


B. N. I. angle . 
Index ut the FronUl 1 
Curve f 


60* 
20-2 


60* 
28-2 


221 


61" 
25-4 


61" 
28-8 


62" 
2&-2 


67° 
21-7 


61.5° 

23-7 



In the above table the B. N. L angle is one degree higher (Imii 
that obtained for the Australian male, and my belief is that this 
difference is a real and actual one. Still it must be noted that the 
higher mean obtained for the Scottish skulls depends upon the 
exceptionally largo angle present in one. specimen {No. 7). 

In the examination of the Scottish skulls it became apparent 
that the difference« in tlie angle were as much due to differences in 
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tho level of the inion as to differenoee in the position of the bregma 
or of the degree of elevation of the ^ntal bone. Should this 
observation prove correct the stronger musculature in the neck of 
the Aiisti-alian aud the concurrent slightly higher relative position of 
the iuion would account for any difference there may be in the 
Australian and Scottish B. N. I. angle. This ia a matter which 
requires further invcstigatioa. 

The Aberdeen cranium presented a B. N. I. angle of 5S* (pi. vi, 
fig. 4). This is quite exceptional, but it shows that amongst Scottish 
skulls an angle as low as that in any Australian cranium may be 
encountered. 

Degree fif Fn>}ital Curvature. 

The predominant factor which determines the vertieality or 
depre»siun of the foreliead is the degree of curvature or bulge of 
the fnjutal bone. This cranial character can be measured with 
considerable exactitude. Schwalbe employe two methods. 

L Lissatter's method {2). Two lines are drawn from the point 
of highest convexity of the curve to the two extremities of the 
frontal chord (nasion and bregma) (pi. vi, fig. 3, a.n. and a.b.) and 
the angle which those enclose ia then measured. Schwalbe terms 
this iihe auglc of the frontal cur\-ature. 

2. By measuring with a tape the mesial arc of the frontal 
bone from tlie nasion to the bregma and comparing the result 
with the length of the chord measured by the callipers between 
the same two pointa — 

Frontal chord x 100 

Frontal arc length. 

Lissauer's metliod requires a contour-tracing of the mesial 
arc of the cranium. It yields accurate results. The more open 
the angle the flatter the cun'e, and vice versa. According to 
Lissauer the angle is 171' in the gorilla and 120' in the n^ro. 
He also points out that in young skulls there is always a higher 
degree of curvature than in the adult 

The second method lias as a disturbing element the varying 
degrees of projection of the glabella ; in cases whore the glabella 
is high the index exaggerates the degree of curvature and even 
in skulls with a low glabella the condition is not accurately expressed 
by the index. 
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There is, however, a simpler plan than that suggested by Lissauer, 
and one wliich is cosior of application, lc8s liable to errun^ arising 
from the manipulations involved, and which expresses the result 
in a more graphic and intelligible way. Ilie height or degree of 
cur\'ature of tho calvaria is dotermined by dropping a perpendicular 
on tho base-lino (uasio-inial line) from the highest point of th« 
mesial longitudinal cranial arc and comparing its length with thai 
of the base-line— 

Calvaria height x 100 
Length of nasio-inial base-Unc. 

The same method may be appUed to determine the degree of 
'curvature of the several segments of which the mesial cranial arch 
is composed (pi. vi, fig. 3). The index of the frontal cur^-e or firontal 
height may be ascertained thus : — 

Height of Frontal Curve y lOO 

Length of Frontal Chord (nasio-brcgma line). 

In the table given on p. 74 the angle of the frontal curvature 
and the index of tho frontal curve are given for the twenty-eight 
Australian crania which have been studied. 

The average frontal curvature angle for the male skulls from 
Victoria and Queousland is IBS* ; in tho female skulls of the same 
groups It la somewhat smaller, thereby indicating a higher degree of 
curvature. We can accept this as a sexual character. 

In Schwalbe's memoir on Pithecanthropus the following 
measurements of tho frontal curvature angle in different races ore 
given: — 



N«gro«s (10) . 

MaJ« Natiree of Al»c« (2-1) 

Kalmucks (4) . 



125-6'' 
181-8° 
135-9° 



It is interesting to not« that the negro, according to these 
figures, ha-it a stronger degree of frontal curvature tlian the European. 
Tliere can be little doubt tliat tho feature Is one of some racial 
importance. The Australian presents a mean angle only sUghtly 
more open than that of the native of Alsaca At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that amongst the Australians an extreme 
degree of flattening of tho forehead occurs witli a considerable degree 
of frequency. In the twenty-eight skulls examined there were four 
specimens vrith an angle which varied from 140' to 146', Throe of 
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these were not included in the calculation which aflforded the mean 
result. It is indeed a matter for surpriso that in three of the Alsatian 
skulls measured by Schwalbe the angle was 140°, 140-6*, and 143*. 
Amongst a very much larger number of Scottish crania only 
one, the Aberdeen cranium, hud an equivalent degree of frontal 
flattening, and it has always been r^arded as a umc|.ue specimen in 
this respect. 

As I hflvo said, I am inclined to place more reliance on the 
results yielded by the index of the frontal curve than on the angle 
of the curve. A glance at Table III will show that the results 
obtained by the two methods correspond very closely ; still there are 
slight discrepancies, and these I attribute to the difficulty attached to 
the estimation with absolute accuracy of an angle so open. 

The mean index of the frontal eun"e in the male natives of 
Victoria was 22 4 and for the uuUe Queenslanders 21'4. The 
mean index for the latter was reduced by the inclusion in this 
group of one skull with a very high degree of frontal flattening 
(No. 6). 

The higher degree of frontal curvature us the Scottish (see 
Table IT) is indicated by a mean index of 23-7, although in the 
exceptional Aberdeen cranium the index fell so low as 15*9. 

We have already referred to the higher degree of frontal curva- 
ture in the Australian female (mean index 23-7) than in the Austra- 
lian male (mean index 2 IS). This sexual character is also brought 
out by Schwalbe, who gives ilie angle of the frontal curvature for the 
femalo Alsatiana as 129-6' and for the males as ISl-S*. 

There is little or no relationship between the B. N. I. angle and 
the index of frontal curvature ; thus a low angle (56^) may be atssociated 
with a high degree of curvature (index of 25-4), or the same angle in 
two diflerent skulls (60) nuiy be correlated witlt curvature indices of 
such different values as 13-2 and 26-2. Still, in cases where the 
angle falls below 55* the index of curvature is, as a rule, also low, e.g. 
skull of Milaug tribe, the female skull from Central Australia, the male 
skull &om New South Wales and the Aberdeen cranium (pi. vU). 

The frontal bosses are usually very feebly developed in the 
Australian skull, and in many case« they are actually absent as 
appreciable eminences. A median frontal ridge is veiy common in 
the male. It was present in most of the Victorian males; in the 
Queensland sktdls, on the other liand, it was, as a rule, absent ; in 
fact, in only two specimens could it bo said to be present. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES V-VH 

PLATE V 

Fie. 1. From Schwalbs's Uutaoir on Pithecuithropua (3). Duigratn to sImw 
tho different positions of tb« bregma sa th« frontal bone U r&ised or depressed, 
and nJso to itliuttraU> Schvralbe's method of estimating the extent of theao changas^. 
The diagram has eTtdently been conatriictvd from the contour-tracing of one 
skullf and tlic upper aod lower dotted outlines of the frontal bon« bavo been 
obtainwl by rotating this upwards and thon downwards around th« naston iw 
a c«iitr«- 

Pie. S. Me«ial contour- tracing of the fore-part of on Austnklian craoiutn. 
Two points, 26 mm. distant from Mtclt other, ar« inarkMl on th« cranial vault, 
with the bregma (b) between and ofiuidistant from eiwh. To each of thcaw points 
a line is drawn from the nasion (x) and the angle in each case measured. This 
may be c«n«dered to give approximately the limita of variatioa in the B.N.L 
angle dua to variability in the position of the bregma. 



PLATE VI 

Fto. 8. llMial contour-tracing of the erantum of a female Australian. 
Lit. Base-lino. n.b. Naaion-brcgiiia line ur the frontal chord. tt.v.v Bregma- 
naaion-inioD angle, a. Iligbeal point of frontal curvature. B.A.K. LissaueKa angle 
of the frontal curvature. 

Flo. 4. Steeial contour-trtcings of the fore-parts of three skulls, whieh show 
a very different v^onformatioii in the foi-eheud region. In the upp«r Scottivh akiill 
the bregma is placed unusually far forwards and the frontal bone preeenta a high 
dsgiee of oonvczity ; iu th« lower Scuttiah skull (the Aberdeen cranium) the fore* 
bead ia flat and doprwtsod. Tbo common bnso-line upon which the tracings rest 
paaaed through the inion and nasion in each esse. 



PLATE VII 

Fio. 5. A series of mesial contour-trsoingM of the fotebaad arranged on a 
common base-line which extended through the nasion and the inion in each easa. 
The B.N.I. angle is given and the tracings have been selected with the view of 
showing a regular gradation according to the magnitude of this angle. 

With tho exception of the last five tracings on the 1oiv#r bas«-Iin«, all the 
tnciuga have b«en taken from Australian skulls, and furt)i«r particulars r^arding 
each may be obtained by referring to Table III, p. 74 of the text. 

V. indicates a Victorian sktill ; and 4. a Quaeosland skull ; and the numbers 
■SBociated with these Icttent give the Muaeum numbers of the specimenx. n-n-w. ia 
the Kew South Wales skull ; Hilako, the Milang skull ; and ca. the female skull 
from Central Austi-aliu. The three Lost specimens are referred to in the lower part 
of Table III. 

M^ JOB, R.L., and IC.S. are fVontal tracings from the crania of four micro- 



frontal tracing of a young female gorilla, Ui« skull of which is to 
the Anatomical Mutt^itm of Trinity Ooltvgn, Dublin. 
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Plate V 



Pig. 2 



Fig. 1, Schwalbe'a method of sfaowinji: elevatioo and depieeuon o^ fti.e i-rniVKi.'W'tia. 
Fig. 2. Mesial contour-tracing of the fore-part ot aa A.\utiiti.^BA tramnm. 



Plate VI 
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Fin. 4 

Fiff, 3. WiisiliX ('4iili>ur-tmciiig of tiis ctuiiiuiii of u female A itntml ion. 
Cig. 4. Menial cuutuuv-tnuis^iof Ibu fare-pitrte of thrt!« tkulla: tbowins varitition*. 
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arc associated certain doubtful personagee t>ucb as KovpoTp6<}>o%, 
' the nurse of children,' KoXXiy^^ta, * the giver of fair offspring/ 
'A/t<^'8po/A05, a Sai/xwi' whose personaUty -was perhaps invonted by 
Aeechylus and who arose tcom the 'Afi^po/ito, a rittial at whicli the 
nevr-bom child vras solemnly carried round the hearth-fire and 
named in the presence of the kinsmen ; we may also remember that 
Charondas speaks of certain Zaif^ve^ eariov^oif powers of the sacred 
hearth. Sometimes a hero or daimen might protect the gateway of 
the house or city or the city-walls or the entrance to the temple, as 
we hear of a rjpay^ vpi> wvXaty in Tliraoe, of an ^irtrpyw)? -^pot^ and retj^o- 
if>v\a$ at Alliens, the guardian of roof and wall, of KXalxo^pos, the 
' holder of the temple-keys ', at Epidauros. At the banquet, not only 
were the high gods remembered, but possibly such personages as 
Aeu'riT^ at the later Ilium, 'AKparowory)^ at Munychia, Aeifrww? in 
Aehaia, Kepaotv and Mdrruv at Sparta, and if we had only the name 
to guide us we might associate with these the Balfiuv lo-oZainj^, the 
daimon who presided * over the equal feast '. Again, the potter's art at 
Athens seems to have required a ^pm Ktpap.o<t, the medical a ^pai 
iarpoi at Marathon, Athens, Eleusis, the nautical a ^pn}^ Kara irpv^ivav 
at Phaloron, and u •ffpa'; trrparrjyoi is mentioned in an Athenian 
inscription. The enigmatical name BXavrr) occurs on an inscription 
of a late period found on the Acropolis, from which we learn that 
she shared a shrine witli KoypoT/)d»^?. We might be tempted to 
accept Kohler's suggestion that tlie word is really BXdtrrrj, an appella* 
tive of a spirit of vegetation. But the letters as they are given in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum appear to have been correctly 
transcribed. If wo may trust a gloss in Pollux, there was a Tjpo>^ 
iiTi fikavTj} at Athens, and ^SXaunj was the name of a kind of sandal, 
and we seem to be dealing with the patron saint of shoemakers, 
though why such a person should have shared the shrine of 
KoupoTpoijm is not easy to explain. Such figures appear to have 
been comparatively numerous in Attica, for to those already men- 
tioned must be added the ijpiti^ ^rci^atnjt^o'po; at Athens, the 
SirovSaituv Baipwv on the Acropolis, a kindred personage to the 
Sa.ip.iiiv iwihwTTjs or the *Aya0os SaifKUf, and TeXctriSpo/ros at Eleusis^ 
apparently a hero presiding over the atliletic contest in the 
Eleusinian festival. At Delphi, a parallel figure to Te\t<riSpofio$ has 
been discovered in EvS/jofio?, whose chapel is attested there by a 
fifth-century inscription, the hero to whom the runners prayed. At 
Lesbos we recognize a daimon of the weather, whose function possibly 
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■was to gpve the favourable breezie, in 'E-nj^'Xa or nvurria 'Kr)j<^tXa, 
mentioned with Poseidon in a long ritual inscription. And at 
Knidos the 'Empixot mentioned in an inscription already noticed 
may belong to the adjacent name of Fluto, though it does not seem 
to be an epithet natural to this god, or it may be the appellative of a 
distinct cult-figure. The list closes with the names of two whom we 
should rather expect to find in the Koman Indigitamenta than in a 
catalogue of Greek heroes, tlio hero ' who frightened horsee ' in the 
race-course at Olympia and on the iRthmus, and the ' Fly-catcher ' at 
Aliphera in Arcadia, Tapd^imro's and Mviaypot. 

To the same stage of roBgious psychology at which these cult- 
figures might seem hkely to luvc developed may have belonged 
those vague groups of divine personages that are also characterized 
by a fimctional appellative rather than by a proper or substantival 
name ; for if the single functional dainion appears to lack 
individuality and concrete personality, compared with the high 
gods and goddesses of polytheism, groups of such characters united 
only by a single functional name will )je likely to be still more 
shadowy and amorphoas, ^Vhile detailed criticism of these may 
be rescr^'od for the present, the following list presents them in 
alphabetical order. 

The ^ol 'An-oT/Mn-cuot were worshipped at Sikyon near the 
grave of Epopous, the mythic ancestor; and, as Pausanias tells us, 
rites were performed to them such aa wore usual among the Greeks 
* for the turning aside of evils ' : his words imply that there were 
images of them erected near the grave : the %ol TcwrvXXiSt? and 
KwXtoScs were deities of childbirth much worshipped by Attic 
women, greatly to the sorrow and cost of the husbands, if we may 
trust Luciau : the BvSai^/Ltoi appear to have been a group of woather- 
daimons or wind-charmers, to whom an altar was consecrated in the 
Kerameikos and apparently another at Eleusis. The ^ol Ka$apot at 
Pallantion in Arcadia ore the subject of a very interesting note in 
Pausanias : ' there is a temple of dtol still standing on the top of the 
ridge : they are called Kadapo^ and oaths on matters of the greatest 
import arc taken before them. The people do not know their names, 
or knowing tliem are unwilling to pronounce them. One may con- 
jecture that they were called Ka^a/>ot' because Pallas offered to them 
a different kind of sacrifice from that wliich his father (King Lykaon) 
offered to Zeus AuKato^.' Pausanias has probably the Delian altar in 
his mind that was called Ka$af>6^ because no blood waft ever shed 
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upon it. The Hcoi MeiXtx<oi at Myonia in Lokris may have been a 
similar concept : we can gotiier that they were chthonian powers, to 
whom ritoa of purification for sin, probably tho sia of bloodahed, 
were performed by night. OertAin Hcot MvXtuTcioi aro mentioned by 
Hesycliius and defined aa ' deities of the mill ' ; but his explanation is 
very doubtful ; ho olsiowhero speaks of a llpoftvkw, a goddess whoue 
statue was erected in com mills. Moi-e important is the worship of 
the Bcol Upa^iBUat, ou Mount Tilphossion, neat' Hahartos. Pausanias 
mentions their hypaethral temple there and adds that the oaths 
taken in their name had the most binding force. It may have been 
a Minyan migration from this part of Boeotia that brought the cult 
to the shores of Laconia near Gythion, where Pausanias found in 
the popular tradition the rominiscenee of a Aca IlpafiStVa, whose 
cult was associated with the return of Monelaos from Troy. The 
significance of the name is obvious; the Ylpa$iBUai are local variants 
of the 'Epit^^, their appellative expressing more cloarly the abstract 
conception of moral retribution. The '^appaKiSt^ at Tliebes may 
once have been the vague personages of an early cult, and akin to 
the ElXci'ffuiat, tho divine powers that could aid or retard childbirth. 
Before raising any further question about such groups, or considoi^ 
ing how the conception of divinity that attaches to them differs from 
that of ordinary polytheism, it may bo well to put oneself on one's 
guard. A divine group united by some common appellative may 
have consisted merely of some well-known high gods, whose 
figures wore as concrete aud well defined within the group as without 
it For instance, the term f^ol 'Ayopaioi certainly describes no 
sliadowy company of half*formcd Baipovt^, but denotes the deities 
whose statues happened to stand in the 'Ayopd, and those were 
usually Zeus, Hermes, Apollo, Athena. Or again, the fHol lIpoSo/iet«, 
who were worshipped at a itnCa in Megara, may indeed have been 
a group of nameless ' functional ' SaifLofEc, who had to be appeased 
before the building of cities ; for, according to the legend, sacrifice 
was offered to them by Alkathous, the founder of Megara, before 
he began to erect tlie wall : but the context su^ests that Apollo, 
the god who was pre-eminently the city-builder, was one of them, 
and that we should explain them differently, as the deities whoso 
statues ' stood before tho hoasos ', such as Apollo, Artemis, or Hekate. 
Similarly the ©«oi ^ptjTpioi at Naples, known tfl us only through 
inscriptions of the Roman period, appear to have been worshipped, 
not as the heroic auceetors of tho clans, but as the deities who 
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presided over the orgaaization of the phratry. In other parts of 
Greece these were certain well-defined diviuitieei such as Zeus, 
Athena, oven Pot^idon : and perhaps the group at NaploB consisted 
merely of such figures as these. Or the designiUioa may have 
acquired a certain quaui-Roman vaguouess, and conuoted, for 
instance, Zeus, Athena and * some others ', the vaguely oomprohensive 
term being chosen so that no deity might be offended by inadvertent 
neglect. 

Finally, we can say nothing positive about the 'AXin'Sat, the 
name of ' certain gods in Lacedaemon ', an we learn from the 
doubtful authority of Hesychios. If the gloss is correct, we may 
have here eitiier the appellative of vaguely conceived divinities, who 
never acquired proper names, and were known only as the ' mighty 
onee ', or tlie complimentary title of certain ordinary and well-known 
peisonagcs of Greek polytheism. 

It is quite possible, then, that in these latter instances there is 
no distinct religious fact 'tliat wants explaining. The caae may be 
otherwise in regard to the other groups : and we must consider these 
in connexion with the cults of those separate Sat/iowf or ■^poH<; above 
entmierated, who are known to ub only through adjectival appella- 
tions, not by any proper or substantival names. The important 
question is whether all or Bome of these are the products of an 
earlier prehistoric stage of religious thought, a stage of what may be 
hypothetically called ' polydaemonism ', a conception preceding in 
the history of our race the omorgenoe of such articulate and coiicrtjte 
iodividuahties as are the anthropomorphic figures of Greek polytheisnL 
Before going fiirtlier in the examination of this question, it is proper 
to consider whether the name haifiuv, which is attaclied to many of 
these indetenninate figures, affords us any clue. The etymology uf 
this word, even if it were certain, is no sure guide. Its literary and 
popular usage may be shortly stated thus : in the Homeric poems it 
is synonymous sometimes with dcd^ and designates a personal deity: 
frequently it expresses for Homer the more abstract divine force, 
especially fate or the destiny of man's life, and, in a narrower sense, 
the doom of deatlL Hecsiod twice employs it in this sense, and 
twice applies it to individual men or demigods who have become 
glorified after their death or during their life : he nowhere clearly 
uses it as a synonym for the personal higher god». In a fragment 
of Alcman (69) it occurs in an impersonal sense, meaning apparently 
the distribution of human lots. Empedocles uses the term — not 
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indeed as an equivalent for the ordinary human soul, as Bolide 
supposes — but for the immortal prenatal soul which, having 
offended some divine law, is cast out from heaven, and, descending 
into a man, passes through a long cycle of existences : with this view 
we may connect the later application of it, which is sometimes found, 
for instance, in Pindar and Meaander, to a man's personal genius. 
On the other hand, from the fifth century downwards, it bears two 
senses, both of which are concrete and anthropomorphic ; the 
Tragedians can designate as Saiftoiv the deceased hero or heroine, 
Darius or Alkeetis ; and the popular usago was ofttin in accord with 
them, for the ferocious spirit of Teniesa was a Saifxatv, but he was 
also the 'Hpia^, the companion of Odysseus who was slain by the 
inhabitants. Finally, the word came often to denote an inferior or 
subordinate deity, as in a Dodonaean inscription we find 6eol -^pojc? 
Baifiovt^ given as a full classification of all the divine ppwcns to 
whom prayer or sacrifice might bo offered. In this sense Attis and 
the Korybantes are called ^aifwvt^. 

It may be that Aeoi and Aat'/ioi^ec have both been handed down 
from an equally ancient stage of Uellenic speech, both applicable in 
the same sense to 'gods': and we may find instances in other 
languages for the coexistence of synonyms expressing the same idea 
of divinity. The terras will probably tend to differentiation, as, in 
fact, ZaCfitav became variously differentiated. 

But the origin of terms does not concern us hero. It is suflicient 
to note that when applied to these cults which we are examining — 
of which the record is comparatively late — it need not be r^arded 
as investing the cult-figui-o with a vaguer or more impalpable or 
abstract character than that of the Olympians themselves. On 
the other hand, we must lay stress on the fact tliat most of these 
personages in the scanty list given above, which I have endeavoured 
to make complete, are designated as ^poi*? ; and the value of this 
term for the popular imt^ination is at least clear : it denoted a 
glorified man once existing upon the earth. Therefore the 'H/xus 
'EwtT<yio9 or 'Ej^erXaibs is tpta 'Hpta-; as real and palpable a 
personage as Apollo or Hermes. If his personality is to be re- 
garded as a survival from a period of vaguer and more amorphous 
religious conception, it must be on the ground of his designation by 
a mere appellative and tlie absence of a jjersonal and concrete name. 

The facts so far set forth have been made part of the founda- 
tion of a far-reaching theory promulgated by Dr. Uaener in a 
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treatiso on the Gk3tteriianien, a work of importance and value, of 
which the main results appear to have been rather widely accepted. 
This is no place for detailed criticism, but some consideration of his 
leading principles and concIuBions is essential here. He correlates 
the Greek facts with the Roman Indigitamenta and certain 
phenomena he ha« observed in the Lithuanian religion ; and the 
conclusion towardB which he draws is that the Indo^ermanic 
nations, on the way to tlio higher polytheism, passed through an 
earlier stage when the objects of cult were beings whom he desig- 
nates by the newly-coined words * Augenblick-Ofttter' and 'Sonder^ 
Gotter'; that out of these the 'Olympian order', the concrete anthropo- 
morphic gods of Greece and Italy, of the Indo-Iranians, the Per- 
sians and Slavs, were evolved, whose more vigorous personalities 
absorbed the earlier and vaguer forms, and whose concrete proper 
names now attracted to themselves the mass of ai^ectivos and 
epithets that were once the independent and solo designation of the 
older divine beings ; finally that traces of this evolution can be found 
in certain later surN'ivals of the historic cults, 

Now the importance of the theory very much depends on what 
we mean by a ' Sonder-Gott '. Dr. Usenet develops his definition 
from Varro's phrase — cerii dei — which occurs in a passage of 
Servius ' ; ' pontificce dicunt singulis actibus proprios deos praeesse, 
hos Varro certos deas appellat.' He finds the essential characteristic 
of a Sonder-Gott, first, in the narrow limitation of his nature or 
concept, which seems relative only to a particular act or state, or 
even to a particular moment in that act or state ; secondly in the 
open transparency of the name which, whether substantival or 
adjectival, expresses just the single function that the divine being 
exists to perform. 

So far we may accept this as prima facie a fair account of the 
complex Roman system which is presented in tlie Indigitamenta. 
We owe the statement of this system to the Clmstian Fathers, 
Amobius and Augustine, who reproduce Varro, and Varro appears to 
have drawn from the pontifical books. As regards the absolute 
authenticity of this record, I cannot express an opinion : it may be 
that some of these appellatives in the Indigitamenta are only tliin 
disguises of well-known concrete gods, such as Faunus and Jupiter, 
as an American scliolar, J. B. Carter, has endeavoured to prove 
in a treatise 'de deorum liomanorum cognomlnibus '. But, if we 
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accept the main account of Varro as authentic^ we may well gympa- 
thize with St. Augustine's humorous protest against the abnormal 
' r&lif^iosity ' of the Romans tlint scorned to leave nothing to unaided 
human initiative. And it is verj' ditBcultto find the right expression 
by which to designate this system in terms of the ordinary nomen- 
clature of anthropology. It cannot be called fetichism, still lesa 
pantheism. If it really was to the Roman as it appears to us, we 
may be tempted to regard it as a very abstract and spiritual form of 
animism. If it be a riglit account of animism tliat it endows 
inanimate and material objects with quasi-human consciousness and 
emotions, and sometimes with a supra-human power and volition 
which suggesta worship, wc may perhaps extend the term to cover a 
religious system that imagines an immanent semi-conscious or sub- 
conscious divine potency to reside in passing acts and states of man 
or fleeting operations of nature. 

This leads us to the next consideration, which is of still greater 
importance. Are these ' Sonder-Ofitter ' conceived as personal gods ? 
Dr. Usener docs not always speak quite clearly on this point; he 
maintains, on the one hand, that a few of them can be proved to 
have bad a personal reaUty for the Italians, yet his tendency is to 
distinguish this Roman system, whicli he finds also in Greece and 
Lithuania, from the polytheistic belief in pcraonal gods. If this 
distinction on the ground of personality is justified, it is %'ital ; 
because in tracing the evolution of religion, and in classifying 
Mcordod or existing forms, the most far-reaching principle of 
classification is the distinction between the anthropomorphic and 
non-anttiropomorphic forms of belief, the personal and the imper- 
sonal or half-perBonal objects of reverence. 

Supposing, then, that the above-given account of tlie Sonder- 
OOtter is correct, have we the right to regard them as belonging alxvays 
and everywhere to tliat more primitive stage of belief whicli preceded 
polytheism and led up to it ? Looking first at the minute specializa- 
tion of divine fimctions on which tlie system is based, we cannot 
regard tliis as a decisive test of primitiveness. Such specialization 
may indeed be found among early races, uor am 1 inclined to beUeve 
in tlie neo-totemistic dogma ' one clan one totem-god '. Some of 
Dr. Usener's Lithuanian parallels may be accurate illustrations of the 
species that he is formulating, though I do not recognize the value of 
all of them ; certainly ' the Fly-Buzzer God ', a Lithuanian form of 
Mm'aypos, the ' God of the Besom ', the * God that makes the grass 
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gr&en ', the ' God who makes the beer Bour \ tliese are deities with a 
distinctly Koman flavour about them. Having tried to go further 
afield I have been able to find only a few exact parallols. Dorsey, 
in liis ' Study of Sioux cults ', mentions the Indian's invocation of liid 
hunting-trap and all tl>6 various parts of it, and liis prayers to the 
tent-polo, which are quite after the fashion and spirit of the Roman 
Indigitamenta. Traces of the same system seem to appear in the 
religion of the Kenyahs, a tribe on the Baram river in Borneo, 
described by Messrs. Hose and McPougall ' : ' Balli Atup (Atap ^ roof) 
is the spirit or god that protects the household from harm of all sorts,' 
and reminds us of the 'Hpaiv 'Eirtrryiot at Athens ; and in the prayers 
of certain heathen tribes in Kussia we may detect the same ' Indigita* 
nxenta' style.* But I imagine we should find tlii.s rigorous appor- 
tionment of special functions, this minute articulation of the divine 
■world, at least as frequently in the latter days of a well-organized 
polytheism, of which it is often a mere by-product.. While many 
of the personal gods in Greece expanded their individualities and 
widened their range of functions, many were obliged to contract and 
to specialize. Ares and Fan were once more manifold gods than 
they aft«r%vards became ; and tlie same is true of Aphrodite and 
Eros, and in some degree of Artemis. And such personal deities as 
Eros and Asklepios beget such transparent and Umited personages 
as Ilimeros and Pothus, lano Akeeis, Paiiakeia : while Ni'm}, Ilcit^oi, 
JitfittTi^, most absolute Sondor-Gotter, are lato products of poly- 
theism, and the first two, if not the third also, are probably emana- 
tions of concr^<6 and pereonal deities. 

The specialisation of functions, then, is not n test that helps us 
to distinguish the ' Sonder-Gfltter ' system from poraonal polj-thoiam, 
or to assign the former of necessity to a more primitive stage. But 
the greater or less degree of anthropomorphism iu these strange 
Oroek, Itoman, and Lithuanian forms, if we could appreciate it, 
would be a much more impoHant clue. And it is in dealing with 
this question that Dr. Usener's work appears least satisfactory. 

It is obvious, as Mr. Warde Fowler and other writera on Romaii 
religion have often pointed out, that it was far less anthropomorphic 
than the Greek, that it presented less concrete individuahtics to the 
imagination. Tlie chief deities of the Italic tribes were pei-sonal and 
anthropomorphic in so far as they were distinct iu sex and were 

' Joum. jlflfAwp. Iitsi., 1901, pp. 174-fi. 

* Arthiv/Sr Keti^onsieisscnscf^/t, 1906, p. iSi. 
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woi-shipped occasionally with idols ; but tho high powore of tlie 
Roman religion seem to stand apart, each for himself or herself, in 
a oold aloofiiess. Little or no myth is told of them, rarely a legend 
of marriage or aflUiation. Wero, then, Inuus, Occator, Dea Panda, 
Deus Lactans, Dea Mona, and all tho crowd of deities of procreation, 
nutrition, and birtli, invested witli a personality very much vaguer 
and tliinner than were Vesta and Minerva ? And, if so. are they to 
be regarded as the sur\-ivalB of an older stratum of religion, or rather 
as the late development of a certain logical tendency in Roman re> 
ligious thought ? The record ia late, and gives us little more than a 
bare list of names ; and no clue is offered by any tradition or any 
reported ritual. Nor ts this a place to attempt the solution of the 
Roman problem. 

As regards the Lithuanian evidence, the exposition of it by 
Dr. Uscner fails to show the different degrees of strength with which 
the various functional agencies in his list wore personified, or to 
di>>tiiiguish between the more concrete and the vaguer forms. It is 
very interesting in itself, but I do not think it solves this particular 
problem of Greek polytheiBm. 

We can now confine our attention exclusively to the Greek 
evidence. We have every reason to believe that the Hollonic per- 
ception of divinity had become concroto and precise at a very early 
period ' ; even if theriomorphism occasionally prevailed, the clear 
outlines of the divine personality need not have been much impaired; 
there is nothing necessarily vague or nebulous about a horse- 
headed Demeter. Moreover, the chief divine personalities had at an 
early period become anthropomoqihic. The view is quite tenable 
that many of the anthropomorphic deities were already the common 
possession of the Greek tribes before the migration into Hollas. 
The extreme antiquity and obscurity of most of their personal 
names would itself support this view. And the impulse in Greek 
religion towards the creation of clearly outlined personal forms was 
a devouring impulse that might well have obUterated the traces of a 
previous more amorphous animistic system. Yet such traces may 
be found, and in other directions more clearly perhaps than in the 
domain of the * Sonder-Gotter '. The worship of the stone, the 
pillar, the tree-trunk, even the axe, is proved of the prehistoric 
period, and it survived in the historic. It is sufficient to observe 
here that such aniconic cults are compatible and often contem- 

* Dr. Uaener himself admita thU, p. 302. 
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poraneous with an anthropomorphic and personal conception of 
the divinity, though they may have arisen under the influence 
of animism, fetichism, or from mere 'teratology'.' Thus the 
* Mycenaeans ' possessed human and pereonal gods, thougli their 
oyaA/iOTa were the pillai", the tree, or the axe : as wituesa we have 
the sacrificial scene on a Mycenaean gom, possessed and recently 
published by Dr. Arthur Evans, where a god is seen hovering 
above his own pillar, having Ijeen evoked by the prayers or the 
ritual. But the Arcadian cults of Z<v^ Kcpaio'Of, Zcvf Kaim-turas, in 
which Zeus was actually identiiied with the thunder and the meteor- 
stone, and the fetich-worship of the »ceptre of Agamemnon at 
Chaironeia, eeeni to belong to some primitive stratum of pre- 
anthropomorphic roUgion. We must believe in the existence 
of this stratum in the buried soil of the Hellenic or pro-Helleaic 
religions as a ' vera causa ' that might explain certain anomalies 
among the religious facts of the historic period. 

But it is very doubtful if we need invoke the aid of this hypo- 
thesis to explain the facts upon which Dr. Uscner has built his 
theory ; and there are some that it would fail altogether to ex- 
plain. There is one important point that we must insist on at 
the outael A god is not necessarily nameless because he is not 
named or is usually addressed by a simple appellative. There are 
many reasons for concealing the proper name. One is the super- 
stitious fear that the enemy may come to poaseas it, and work evil 
through the magical power tliat the possession nmy give liim. For 
the same reason many savages conceal their own true name and tlie 
names of their friends ; and this is occasionally found even in 
civilized communities ; as, for instance, it was improper to mention 
the personal name of the S^oSxoc at Athens on account of his 
sacred character. Again, it was ill-omened to use the name of the 
deities of the nether world, because of their associations with death. 
Thus arose euphemisms for the name of Hades ; and the designation 

* 6lKt«nieatB about ibe animistic Trorahip of stones and trees an ottea 
d^Mptive ; the worda of Misa Alice Fletcher in the Feabody Mmeum SeporU. 
vol. Ui, p. 276, ' Careful inquiiy failn to show that the Indian actually worsliipa 
the objects that are set up or mentioned by him in hi» cereiuoniee. Tlie earth, the 
four windn, the aun, moon and stnnt, the stonoii, the wiit«r, the various animals, are 
all «xpoD»nt« of a ni7st«rioU8 lif« and pownr encompassing tho Indian and filling 
him with vague appretiwnaivu and dcairv U> propitiat«. . . . These various objects 
ar« stoppin ^places of the god,' may serve as a correction of hastily ^tlinnd 
imprawiooa. 
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of the god and goddess of the lower world as o St6s and 17 Bca, which 
came into vogue at Elousis in the fifth c«ntury b.c., may be due to 
the same motive, and need not be supposed to have descended from a 
system of nameless deities of dateless antiquity. A similar feeling 
prompted the habit of passing tho graves of the dead, and especially 
of tho dead hero, in silence ; and from this practice tho buried hero 
at Oropus received the name XtyijXa^. And as many heroes came 
thus to be designated simply as 6 'Uptui, the personal names could 
easily pass out of recollectiou. What was superstition in one age 
becomes merely respectful reserve in another ; and tlie modern man 
rarely speaks of Qod by any peisonal name, but most frequently by 
some vaguer title such as ' the Deity '. At BuUs, near Phokis, the 
chief god was always addressed merely by the worshipful title of 
McyioTos, and never by any proper name, accoi-ding to PausanJas • : 
but there is no reason to suppose that they had not advanced as 
far in the evolution of antliropomorpliic and concrete divinities as 
their neighbours, or to gainsay the view of Pauaanias, that MfyHrro? 
was none other than Zeus himself.'' 

We may next obsor\'e that many of the divine appellativee that 
Dr. Usoner presses into the support of liis theory are no signs of any 
earlier and distinct religious stage at all, but are as antliropomorphic 
in their connotation as any individual proper name, and many liave 
a generally descriptive and no functional sonso whatever, ajid there- 
fore are by no means to be compared with the Roman Indigitameuta. 
For instance, we &nd in him the strange suggestion (which is almost 
a reductio ad absurdum of his tlioory) that Dometor SavOr} derived 
her appellative from an old god called aay06^ ; the only person so 
named was a secular hero, and there is no evidence of a divine 
personage so called except for those who hold, like Dr. Usoner, the 
almost obsolete and very narrow theory that all popular heroes of epic 
and legend were tlie faded forms of forgotten gods. But let us grant 
a god Sav06<;y or a goddess Hai'^'. There is nothing * functional' about 

• 10,87,8. 

* It ui puiioulftrly in the Eastern n«l!e<iuzed vrorld, id various districts of 
Asia Minor, especiftUy PbrygU, tlut we mark the tonOency gaining force in the 
lftt«r period to d«<aigQate the divinity by a va^ue descriptive name of reverential 
import, such as 'the Higbeet Qod': two uowly discovered iiisariptions of t^e 
Koman period at Miletus show the existence there of a cult of o liyuiraToc $tit 
*Y^iOTos Xuny'ip, who was a ^d of diviiiatiouaod wrrod by a vfto^i^nfi.—Arch- A*u., 
1W)4, p. 9. 
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the a^ective name, aothing vague : it has more obvious anthropo* 
morphic coanotation than tho names Apollo, Athena, &c. It no 
more marks a distinct stage in religious thought than two such 
formally different names of individual men as ' White ' and ' Wright ' 
mark two different stages in the development of OUT personal con- 
sciousncss concerning our fellows. 

Still lesH relevant to the hypothesis of ' Sonder-Gfltter *, or a 
system of specialized functional divinities vaguely and almost im* 
perBonally conceived, arc such popular titles of divinitice as tt^etpa, 
^^atrotva, hatrikrj. Was there ever an imaginable stage in Aryan 
religion when deities were brought forth immaturely with noth- 
ing more concrete to cover them than the vague ' function ' of 
' Ladyship ', ' Quoenship ', ' Saviour Power ' ? Surely auch names 
are the natural adjuncts of personal religion, and belong to the 
cei'emoniousnesa of personal worship. ^<urtipa is here Kore, there 
Artemis, elsewhere Athena ; it is certainly difficult to imagine her 
before she was any one at all in particular. And if we could, wo 
still could not call her a Sondor>G^ittin according to the definition. 
In many parts of tho Mediterranean, long beforu Christianity, a 
virgin-goddess Uap^duo^ was worshipped and known by no other 
name. Tet she need not have been evolved to fulfil no other 
* function ' than to bo maidenly, but probably had in tho people's 
imagination as marked an individuahty and as concrete a character 
as the Holy Virgin in our own religion. We should scarcely say 
that tho proper name ' Mary * and tho appellative * Holy Virgin ' re- 
veal two distinct stages of religious thought. Tlie Goddes.s 'Apitrnj, 
' the Best,' may have been worshipped at Athens, Metapontum, and 
Tanagra, without a proper name, but may have been as personal an 
individual as Artemis. 

In fact, apart ^m the above considerations, the number of 
deities and heroes in Greece who can be proved to have existed in 
cult without a proper name is exooeditigly small. Dr. Usener en* 
deavours to enlarge the stock by what apponrs to me to be faulty 
logic ; by the suggested rule, for example, that when two or more 
deities have the same epitliet in common we should conclude that 
the epithet had a separate previous existence as tlio appellative of a 
' Sondei>Gott ', The cogency of this does not appear ; every pergonal 
deity was liable to be culled 'aXc^ikoko;, every goddess or heroine 
\i.Tiapaii.m^ or \ia.0vKoKvQ';. More than one Greek divinity waa 
called MciXt'xwf, a term usually connoting the character of the 
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nothor-god, and we have a cult-record of 6 MetXixtov, as wo have of 
6 ^tos alone. But this is qo reaaoa for supposing that Zeus MctXi'xios 
became eo by absorbing an older and vaguer * numen ' called ' Me(Xi'xu>« ' 
who bad ouce half-existed in shadowy indepoodenoe ; for we note 
that Mc(Xi'x(09 is a word of later formation within the same language 
than * Zeus '. 

Again, his theory does not sufficiently appreciate the important 
fact, of wliich, however, he is cognisant, that we can already discern 
the bright personal deities of Greek polytlieism throwing o£F their 
epithets as suns may thi-ow off satellites, the epithets then becom- 
ing the descriptive n&me<« of Hubordinate divinities or heroines. 
Examples of this process have often been given and discussed. It 
is a tenable belief that Aphrodite threw off Poitho, Atlieua Nike, 
Poseidon Aigcus ; the mo«t transparent fraud of all was the emanation 
of a useless and colourless hero I\v6u>i from Apollo UvOio':. In 
Thera the people were especially prone to call the high gods by 
their appropriate appellatives. The inscriptions' show an ApoUo 
AcX^i'ftoc styled ^eX^fioc, Zeus 'Inicio^ Xroi^ato^ IIoXicvc *OpKio^ 
invoked by these cpithotfi alone. The nether-world god becomes 
addressed as 'the Rich One', 'nXow-wi'', 'Ho of good counsel,' 
Evy3ovX<u$, the ' Placable One ', * MciXt'xtof '- Adjectives are more 
affectionate and the people love them ; they are also a shorter style. 
The process of detaching an epithet from a deity and forming from 
it a new divine personality is found also in the Vedic religion. 
'Bohita, originally an epithet of the sun, figures in tlie AY. as & 
separate deity in the capacity of a creator.' " 

Bearing these facta in mind, we may now consider again in 
detail the short list of ' functional ' and appellative heroes, daimones, 
or gods, which was given at the beginning of this paper. Wo shall 
rarely find that they accord with the definition of Sonder-Gotter 
or betray a pre-anthropomorphic imagination. The heroes of 
the drinking-bout and festive meal, 'AicpaTOTron^s, Aacn/?, Aciirttw, 
Kcpaof, and Mdrrtuv, are fiuictional, but being heroes are con- 
ceived as personal and liuman ; and none can be said to savour 
of prohistoric antiquity, but are obviously late creations, As there 
was no high god that had charge of the banquet, Greek polytheism, 
following Hs natural instinct, Rreat^s Aairrj^ and dttirwi/s, and 
obeying its overpowering bias towards anthropomorphism and con- 



' a I. Q., Tna. Mar. Aeg., iii, p. 80. * Macdonell, Vedic RUwd, p. U5. 
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cret« forms conceives of them as heroes ; and as it vras necessary 
to invent a name it was more natural to diooee appellative descrip- 
tive names than to coin irrelevant proper names. Nor is it incon- 
coivablo that ' AKparon6n}<! was a distant doseendant of Dionysos 
'Air/)aro^o/x)«, who was known at Phigaleia As regards Kc/iauf and 
Marr&ii', 1 venture this explanation : the guild of cooks, likt; other 
guilds and like clans of kinsmen, would be tempted to invent for 
themselves an eponymous ancestor ; so fictitious heroes arise, whoee 
names stamp them as tlie patron-sainU of the arts of cooking. We 
can similarly explain Ke/>o/ios as the eponymous hero of the potters' 
guild, who gave his name to a deme of tlie Akamantid tribe. Nor 
must we take these Actions too seriously. 

'AfufH^pofioi we may regard as a pure literary invention, created 
to explain the 'Afj.tf>i&p6fj,ta, as 'Epa-q has been supposed to have been 
evolved to explain the 'Ep<nj<f>6pia. Tho BoUfuai' (ViSaJnjs of Sparta^ 
a vague figure vrith a semi-functional name, certainly seems to 
answer somewhat to the description of a true Sonder-Gott ; but the 
record of Pausanias suggests that his title is of late creation. The 
£(u/dUov ^vov&aiav on the Acropolis at Athens may bo regarded as 
another form of the 'Aya6os ^aiftav, a late growth of the pol>'thei8tic 
period. As regards such personages aa BXavn;, 'Hpu^ 'Eirtrcytof, wo 
have no cluo at all as to their character, period, or rais(m d'&re. More 
int<?rcsting are the figures of Evt^oT-os at Tanagra and 'ExcrXaws at 
Marathon, popular local heroes of the field and crops, to whom certain 
vivid legends aro attached that place them on a different plane from 
tho shadowy figure* of the Indigitamenta. The Uarathonian tradi- 
tion is well known ; it is probably a pseudo-historic aetiological story 
invented to explain a name and a half-forgotten cult, and should not 
he regarded as proof that the latter originated in the fifth century b.c. 
We have still more reason to believe that the Tanagran Eimoetos 
belonged to a very early period of European beUef, and tlie study of 
his legend and the names associated with it reveals an old-world 
agricultural story and rituaL Eunostos is the power that gives 
' a good return ' to the crops ' ; and, if we may trust the Etymo- 
logicmn Magnum, he had a sister EvvotTro<;, a mill-goddess, who 
looked after tho measure of the barley, and whose image stood in the 
mills. Plutarch tells us that tho holy grove of the Tanagran hero 
was strictly guarded against the intrusion of women. We know this 
to have been a taboo enforced in many ancient shrines ; but Plutarch, 

' C£. th« UM of vitrtot in AthvDM— 6180L 
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drawing from a book by Diodes vtpi ruv ^pciwc and ultimately from 
the Boeotian jwetess Myrtis, gives a curious story to explain the fact. 
A niai<len of the country woos the virtuous Kunostos in vain, atid 
thereupon hangs herself in grief. To requite her death one of hor 
brothers slayw Eunowtos, wliotse ghost then liecomes a scourge to the 
territory until ho is pacified with cult and a shrine where no women 
might enter. The rule was onoe inMnged, with the result of earth* 
quakes, fiomine, and other prodigies, and Gunostos was seen hastening 
to tlie sea to cleanse himself from the pollution. Thia genial tale of 
despised love doubtless arose out of a quaint agricultural or horti* 
cultural ritual. Eunostos i» the hero of the cornfield, who is slain 
like John Barleycorn is slain. His parents arc 'EXtcv$ of the marshes 
and txtd^ of the shade ; the wicked brother is BovkoXo? ; the hapless 
maiden is 'O^^f a, the ' Pear-tree ', and these hanging-stories of person- 
ages, whose names or legends convey an allusion to the fertility of 
the trees and tlio crops, arose, as I have pointed out before, from the 
old agrarian ritual of hanging images on trees. We may then regard 
Euuoatos and Echetlaios, possibly also 'Eprx^tv^, ' the ground- 
breaker", an descendants or survivals of a very old stratum of Euro- 
pean agricultural religion, when the peisons^es of worsliip were 
simpler in their stnicture and less individualized than the high gods 
of Greece ; yet as we know them these Greek heroes of the field and 
the tree are of the same concrete life as that wliich quickened the 
foruiit of Hermes and Dionysos. Going back as far as we can, we have 
not yet found among them the shadowy impalpable forms that seem to 
float before us in the Indigitameata. Kyafunj^, the bean-hero, whose 
shrine stood on the sacred way, may have liad the same descent and 
character as Eurooro? ; or he may be a late product, a personage 
who grew up artificially within the area of the DemeterKiult, at a 
time when tlie passion for hero-worship had reached the pitch tliat 
it ha<l attained in the seventh and sixth centuries, and culture-heroea 
were needed for many departments of life ; ho may also have been 
calle<l into existence because the culture of beans could not ba 
imputed to Demeter, who happened to loathe them. Telesidromos^ 
the hero of the Eleuaiuian racecoui-so, is obviously a late and trans- 
parent fiction, and we may believe the same of EyBpo^iot of Delphi. 
Again, we must reckon with the possibility that the theory of 
Euhemeros may occasionally have been true. The worsliip of real 
people of flesh and blood is a living force, as Sir Alfred Lyall has 
emphatically pointed out, in India and China to this day. Ho 
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records the caso of the very roa] ladioii, Uiirdco Lala, becoming 
after his death the * functional ' god of cholera.* It would be quite 
natural, from the Greek point of view, that when an individual was 
deified or ' heroiaed ' after hi*) death a new and functional name 
should bo then attached to him, oxprossivo of the benign influence 
which he was called upon to exert in behalf of his worshippers. 
This would explain such family cults as those of Epimachos at 
Knidoe and Erytbrai, and of Symmachos at Pharsalos. That these 
are the cults of real men in certain in the latter* case and probable 
in the former. Similarly, the cult of the 'Hpu^ %rpaT7)y6<; at Athens, 
of which we liave proof in the first century b.c., may well have been 
the cult of a real lustorical personage whoso name was concealed and 
lost. The 'HptM<i 'larpoi in different parts of Attica may witli per- 
fectly good reason be supposed to have been real men, who had an 
existence apart from their ' function', or at least ancestors imagined 
and worshipped as real, who take over the art of heaUng, as ever>' 
' hero ' always could if he wished. And of two of these glorified 
'ittT^r personal names are actually recorded. The jjp<o% kqto irpvfivai' 
at Phalerun need not originally have been the functional demon- 
impersonation of steering, but a buried and sacred personage whose 
name was lost, and who was beheved to have been the steersman of 
Tlieseus, and thus came to be an occasional patrou-saint of mariners. 
Greece was full of forgotten graves belonging to an immemorial past. 
Many were believed to be, and very likely were, the restiug-plaeee 
of ancestral cluefii, and cults consecrated to them may often have 
arisen or been revived after the name had boon for^ottea We 
know that tombs wore fi-oquently near or within the precincts of 
temples, and from tliis local accident the buried ancestor might 
acquire a new descriptive name, »uch as KXaiKo<^/jos, the ' porter of 
the temple*. A clear instance of an apparently functional cult 
which may be thus explained, and to which Dr. Usener's theory can 
be proved inappropriate, was that of the hero To^cifiTnros at Olympia 
and on the Istlimos. Near the entrance to the racecourse at Ol>Tnpia 
was an altar which appears to have been erected over a grave, where 



■ Aaaik Sfudks. Snd wr., p. 287. 

■ B.C. H., li, p. 184. On a relief founil >t PliarMloa, of tli© fourth c«ntuiy 
•. o., Sjrmnucbos U seen standing by kis borae, and bis type is cotnmoa for Uiat of 
ttw ' beroized ' dead ; near bim ifl a seated goddess, whom the nmaina cf letters 
prove to be Ilestia. Aa tbe writer of the article pgints out, this is a uni<)^ue 
instanoe of tbe Sgure of tleetia being uaed as the divine symbol of a family culL 
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we may suppose that some one had been really buried, and at this 
place horses habitually shied. What wa* more natural than to 
account for their foar by tnippoetng th« ghost to bo the cause of it ? 
It was most important, tlien, to know the name of that ghost, but 
though various tlieories as to his personal name were put forward, 
uono could prevail, and the most reasonable course was adopted of 
calling him Tapa^Liriro^. Ab the institution of the races at Olympic 
is comparatively late, To/)aftinro« at least is not a remnant of a pre- 
historic religion. 

Again, there are other appellatives in this list that we may 
quite reasonably explain as the sheddings and leavings of concrete 
high divinities, 'Epi'ySota, for instance, in Lesbos, being very probably 
an epithet of Demeter, Evj3cK7ia or Kinmcria in Phrygia of Agiip- 
piDa-Demetcr. And what are we to say of 'Icrofiain;? ? We can 
understand the creation or evolution of a 'daimon of the banquet', but 
the 'daimon of the equal banquet' seems a somewhat stranger fiction. 
The record in Harpokration gives us a clue to a different explanation. 
We are told that he was a ^i/licos Aai^uuf at Athene, who was wor- 
shipped by women of doubtful character. Now, there were certain 
foreign culta of Dionysos, mystic and disreputable, that were in 
T<^e at Athens horn the fifth century onwards, and were specially 
attractive to women, and Plutarch tells us that in mystic circles 
Dionysos was called 'lo-oSatTrj?. 

More important are tlie cults of KoXXiyc'i^ia and Kovporpoijioq, both 
of whom are ' Sonder^Oottheiten ' in Dr. Usoners list. KukKiytytuL 
may bo interpreted as the goddess of fair offspring, or as she who gives 
fair offspring. The ancient writers, both learned and popular, were 
doubtful about her, but all associated licrwith Dcmotcr ; and it is in 
the company of this goddess that we meet with her both at Athens 
and in Sicily. The name must be considerc4l in cloHe relation to the 
ritual of the KaXXtycWta, which took plfloc in the great festival of 
Demeter, the Thesmophoria, on the day after the Nijoreta. Wherever 
the Thesmophoria was held in Greece, the KoXXi^cWux must have 
usually formed port of it, for Plutarch specially notes its non- 
existence at Eretria. It is a legitimate conjecture that on this day 
the goddess was believed to have been reunited with Kore, and that 
the women then prayed for fair offepring to the goddess of fair 
offspring, the B«7^io^(>^ta being specially a festival of married women. 
But Kalligencia herself was almost certainly a later fiction like 
Amphidromos, an imaginary personality invented to explain the 
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name of the feetival-day, ra KaXXtyov'ia.' As regards Viovporpof^^ 
at Athens, ve cannot be suro tliat she did not once poese&s a more 
concrete proper name. Many goddesses wore called by this adjective, 
and the type of a female divinity holding a child in her arms, or 
giving suck to it, was widely spread over the Mediterranean at a very 
early time, and it has recently boon discovered that Aphaia in 
Aegina was thus represented. The veiy multiplicity of the proper 
names that miglit claim the epithet might be a reason for a cautious 
cult preferring to use the epithet alone. But in any ease the 
KovporpoiftoK at Athens was a robust and personal figure closely akin 
to the earth goddess, and whether the earth-mother is called Ge or 
Kovporpoifio^f or riai/Soiptt, the conception may ho equally anthropo- 
morphic and personal in each case, and this is renUy the important 
fact to bear in view. 

I have reserved for the close of this short critical account 
the consideration of Mviaypo^, the Fly-Catcher, at Aliphera ; for 
Dr. Usener's theory might really make more out of this humble 
personage than out of any of his cof^freres. The facts that illustrate 
the cult are interesting. At Leukas and Actium they sacrificed to 
the flies before the great ritual in honour of Apollo began. This 
was perhaps the simplest and most primitive thing to do ; it doee not 
imply fly-worship. but the preliminary ofiering to them of a piece of 
cooked meat was a bribe to the flies to go away and not disturb the 
worsliippers at the solemn function that was to follow, where any 
disturbance would be ill-omened, and where the flies were likely, 
unless pacified first, to be attracted by the savour of the bum^ 
sacrifice. As thought advances, a hero. Mviaypo^. is evolved at 
Aliphera, to look after the flies before the sacrifice to Athena. We 
have traces of the same hero at Olympia, though here hia function 
was at laat absorbed by Zeus *Airo/iv(Of. Here then in MvCaypo^ is 
almost the true Sonder-Ghitt, almost the ' Augenblick-Gott ' ; for his 
function is very limited, and his value for the worshipper was prob- 
ably Utile more than momentary, nor arc any stories told about him. 
Tet he is a late invention, implying the pre-existence of the higher 
gods, for whose better ministration he was created and ordained. 
Likewise he is called a ^p<a% by Pausanias, and therefore by him at 
least regarded as personal. 

It seems, then, that Bcaix:ely any figure in this brief catalogue 
entirely satisfies Dr. Usener's definition of a Sonder-Oolt j those that 
* Vide my CtiUs, voL iii, pp. 90-6. 
H 2 
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may be supposed to have descended from a remote past yet poasesa 
a personal cliaracter wlucli betrays the uame religioiis thought tis 
that which produced Uie pcraonal gods of polytheism. Many of the 
figures imply the high gods, and some are probably emaoations from 
them. The more aliadowy aiid impalpable fomm can be sometimee 
proved, and often suapectcd, to be the pi-oduets of tlie latest period. 
The ancestor of a personal deity may be often more limited in 
function, but appears sometimes to be more complex than his 
descendant An at^cctival name may have been originally chotten 
to designate the Godhead ; the name * Christ ' was a<yectival, and 
originally 'Zeus' may have only signLtie<) 'the Bright One'. But 
such names may in thought have boon connected with many otlier 
quaUties that make up personality^ and may have at once denoted 
fill! concrete individuals. Doubtless a divine individuality often 
groove in the course of time more complex and more intensely con- 
ceived, and sometimes we can mark the stages of ita growth. But 
Dr. TJsener's learned and, in many respects, valuable treatise has 
not proved, or even made probable, its theorem that in the immediate 
background of Greek jwlytheism, out of whicli much of it developed, 
was a shadcwy world of functional, half-impei-sonal ' numina '. Greek 
reUgion early and late had always its animistic and daemonlstic 
elements ; and in the history of our race animism probably preceded 
theism and polytheism ; but our present knowledge points to the 
belief that the ancestors of the historic Greeks brought wth them 
a personal religion of concret* divinities, and found u personal poly- 
theism in many respects differing from their own, but in other ways 
akin, on the soil that they conquered. 



FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By J. G. PRAZER 



It is now generally admitted that the ancient Hebrews did not 
attain to the liigh-water mark of their religion and morality at a 
Kinglc bound Like every other people they passed tlirotigh a long 
period of development before they reached those lofty conceptiong 
of the divine nature and its relation to man which are the glory of 
Israel The rising tide, if I may pursue the metaphor, did not flow 
onward with one broad unwavering sweep ; it had many backward 
eddies, many of those retrograde movements which in the language 
of the Bible are familiar to us as backsiidings. So tho great rollers 
break in thunder on a pebbly beach and then retire with a griding 
sound of pebbles which the retreating water sucks back with it 
into the sea. At such times wo often doubt whether the tide is 
flowing or ebbing. So it must often have been with those who 
lived through some of the great epochs in the history of Israel. 
They also must have had many misgivings as to whether the 
movement of thought and conduct was on the whole forward or 
backward, whether the changes they witnessed would in the end 
prove for good or evil. The writings of the Hebrew prophets are 
full of these doubts and anxieties. They reflect a state of mind that 
seems to tremble on a knife-edge, to oscillate between hope and 
despair. From the brightest visions of future glory and bUss we 
plunge suddenly into the gloomiest forecasts of coming disiaster and 
woe. It would be a great injustice to the prophets to imagine that 
these dark forebodings were nothing but the gigantic shadows of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt cast athwart the Uttle laud of Falostine, 
nothing but fearful anticipations of lost battles and national ruin. 
Tlie prophets were patriots certainly, hut they were much mora 
They were ethical teachers who viewed with burning indignation 
the base and cruel superstitious to which many, if not mast, of 
their countrymen were slaves. To the beet minds of Israel that 
moral bondage was worse tlian any merely political servitude could 
ever have been. So they never wearied of denouncing it in language 
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which "by its 'fervour and JnsisMnc*' affords u» some measure of the 
depth and extent of the e\il that drew forth such Berco invectives. 

In point of fact we learn from the prophetic writings us well as 
fipom the historical books that a inasa of paganism, and a very gross 
paganism too, survived in Israel down practically to the clot^ of tlie 
monarclij. The last great reformation of Jewish religion took place 
under King Josiah less tlian forty yearH before the capture of Jerusalem 
and the hnal destruction of the national indepondonoe ; and down to 
that time, as we know from the Book of Kings, some of the worst rites 
of heathendom were practised at Jerusalem and even tolerated in the 
temple itself.' Thus wo have evidence, abundant evidence, In the 
Old Testament that heathen superstitions persisted among the Jews 
to 8 late era. Such rehcs of barbarism we are accustomed to call 
survivals, bocauso they have survived from rude ages into a period 
of higher culture despite all the humanizing and enlightening 
influences that have been at work. It is with a few of these 
survivals of ancient Semitic paganism that I propose to deal in this 
paper. At the outset it may be well to remind the reader that all 
such l^acies of the past are not equally worthy of eoudenuiation. 
Many of thom aro mere harmless absurdities, or, if tliey liave not 
always been so, they have become so in the course of timo, which has 
gently stripped tliem of their harsher features, leaving behind what 
is innocent and sometimes picturesque. These quaint survivals are 
what we commonly mean by folk-lore ; and accordingly it is of 
9onie folk-lore elements in the Old Testament that I am about to 
write. I shall barely touch in passing on the darker and sadder 
side of Semitic heathendom. 



§ I. The Mark of Cain. 

We read in Genesis that when Cain had murdered lus brother 
Abel he was driven out from society to bo a fugitive and vagabond 
on earth. Fearing to be slain by any one who might meet him, he 
remonstrated with God on the hardness of his lot, and God had so 
far compassion on him that ho ' sot a mark upon Cain, lost any man 
finding him should kill him'.- What was the mark that God put on 
the first murderer? or the sign that he appointed for him? 

' 3 Kiogs xxiii i-Zi. 

* Q«ii«aiA iv, 8-15 (Authorized Vereion). The Kerised V«rftioQ rendere; 'and 
the Lord appointed a fiign for Caia.' Ths most literal tnoslatioa would b«, ' set 
a aiga to (or tor) Cain.' 
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That we have here a reminiscence of some old custom observed 
by maaslayors is highly probable ; and, though we camiot hope to 
aticertain what the actual mark or sign was, a comparison of the 
custonm ob»en'ed by manalayem in other parts of the world may 
help ua to understand at least ita general significance. Robertson 
Smith thought that the mark in question was the tribal mark, a badge 
which every member of the tribe wore on his person, and which 
served to protoctliim by indicating that he belonged to a community 
that would avenge his murder.' Certainly such marlu are common 
among savages. For example, among the Bedouins of to-day one of 
the cliiof tribal badges is the mode of wearing the hair.'' In many 
parta of the world, notably in Ahicai the tribal mark consista of a 
pattern tattooed or incised on some part of the penwn.' That auch 
niark.>^ might ser^-e as a protection to the tribesman iu the way 
supposed by Robertson Smith seems probable ; though on the other 
hand it is to be remembered that in a hostile country they would, 
on the contrary, increase hiii danger by advertising him as an enemy. 

But even if wo concede the protective value of a tribal mark, 
still the explanation thus offered of the mark of Cain seems hardly 
to fit the case. It is too general. Every member of a tribe was 
equally protected by such a mark, whether he was a manslayer or 
not. The whole drift of the narrative tends to show that the mark 
in question was not worn by everj* member of the community, but 
was peculiar to a murderer. Accordingly wo seem driven to seek 
for an explanation in another direction. 

From the narrative itself we gather that Cain was supposed to 
be obnoxious to other dangers than that of being slain as an outlaw 
by any one who met him. God is represented saying to him: ' What 
hast Uiou done? the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto mo from 
the ground. And now cursed art thou from the ground, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand ; 
when thou tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield unto thee 



* W. Robortuwn Smith, Kinship and Marriagt in Earty Aratna \ p. 251. 

' W. Rob«rtM>n Smith, loc cit. 

' J. 0. Fnucer, 7'o^niufN, pp. 28 mi. Tti* •vidftoc* thvn a4]c)ue*<l might be 
uid«fiDitoly iuultipli«d, especially for Africa. In the work to which I h*T« nf«rr«d 
I wu mistaken in attempting to connect tribul marks with totemiaju. Prolttbly 
■uch mjuks »x* seldom or never totemic, since they are common to all members of 
t trib« ; whereaa a tot«mic fUArk would be eoD&ned to oae particular aubdiviaion 
(ctin or gens) of tlie trilw. 
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ber strength ; a fugitive and a wanderer sbalt thou be in tbo earth.' ' 
Here it is obvious that the blood of his murdered brother is regarded 
as constituting a physical danger to the murderer; it taints the ground 
and proventa it from yielding its increase. Thus the murderer is 
thought to have poisoned the sources of life and thereby endangered 
the supply of food for himself, and perhaps for others. On this view 
it is intelligible that a homicide should be shunned and banished the 
country, to which his presence is a continual menace. He is plague- 
stricken, surroimded by a poisonous atmosphere, infected by a con- 
tagion of death ; his very touch may blight the earth. Hence wo 
can understand a certain rule of Attic law. A homicide who had 
been banished, and against whom in his absence a second charge had 
been brought, was allowed to return to Attica to plead in his defence, 
but he might not set foot on the land, he had to speak from a ship, 
and even the sliip might not cast anchor or put out a gangway. The 
judges avoided all contact with the culprit^ for thoy judged the cose 
sitting or standing on the shore.' Clearly the intention of tliis rule 
of law waa to put the manslayer in quarantine, lest by touching Attic 
earth even indirectly through the anchor or the gangway he should 
blast it. For the same reason, if such a man, sailing the 8ea, had 
the misfortune to be cast away on the country where his crime had 
been perpetrated, be was allowed indeed to camp on the shore till a 
ahip cune to take liim off, but he was expected to keep his feet in 
the sea-wat«r all the time^ ; evidently in order to counteract, or at 
least dilute, the poison which he was supposed to instil into the soil 
Thus a mark put on a homicide might bo intended primarily 
not for his protection, but for the protection of the persons who met 
him ; it might be a danger signal to warn them off. If it was so, it 
would Borvti at the same time indirectly to keep him scathless. 



' Gsn«sis iv. lO-lS (lUviaed Version). 

' D«mo8th«n«8, xxiii. 77 aq., pp. C45sq. ; Ar)stotI«, Constiltitkm qfAOmv, 67; 
Pausaniu, i. 28. II ; Pollux, vui. 120; HvUvlitw, qu«t«d by Photius, BMi9lfma, 
p. IjJlSa, Un«s SSsqq., ed. I. B«klt«r. The rule which forbade the ship to cut 
anohor or to put out a gangway id mentioned only by Pollux. But Pollux bad 
aec«aa to excellent autboritiea, and the rule bears the stamp of genuine antiquity. 
Wo may therefore safely diamiss as unauthorized the ststeoitint of HeUadiua that 
the ship cast anchor. 

* FUto, LawM, vt, 8, p. 866 ed. In ancient Greece, for a different reason, when 
ft man died of dropny. his children were made to eit with their fe«t in water until 
the body waa burn«d (Pluturcli, Ik iera nummis vindictOf 14). Set my Lecttirte oh 
the Eariy Jlislory o/fke Eingshrp, p. 47. 
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Howover, a closer examination of the danger which clung like 
a pla^e to the manalayer may lead us to a different interpretation of 
the murderer's mark. Here again, as in the customs just mentioned, 
we seem to touch the bed-rock of supenitition in Attica. Plato tells 
us that according to a very ancient Orcok belief the ghost of a man 
who had just been killed was angry with liis slayer and troubled him, 
being enraged at the sight of the homicide going about in his old 
familiar haunts ; hence it was needful for the manslayer to depart 
from his country for a year until the wrath of the ghost had cooled 
down, nor might he return till sacrifices had been offered and cere- 
monies of purification performed. If the victim chanced to bo a 
foreigner, the homicide had to shim tho native land of the dead man 
as well as his own, and in going into banishment he had to follow a 
prescribed road ', for clearly it would never do to let him rove about 
the country with the angry ghost at his heela. Among the Yaos 
and perhaps other tribes of British Central Africa ' the man who 
kills his own slave, or oven his younger brotlier or other ward, is not 
amenable to justice, but — ^unless ho can protect himself by a charm — 
he is afraid of the mysterious chirope which overtakes those who 
alied blood within the tribe. Tlie chief, to whom he goes if ho has 
committed such a murder, procures the charm for him from his own 
modicine-maii, and uses it himself as well, " because of the blood 
that has been shed in his land."'' The mysterious chimpe which 
thus overtakes a man who has shed blood within tho tribe is ex- 
plained to be either an illness or a sort of madness which comes 
over him. as it is said to have come over Orestes after the murder of 
his mother ', until he has performed an expiatory ceremony ; and 
' the idea is that the spirit of the shiin enters into tlie body of the 
slayer". When the homicide has used the charm provided by 
the chief, which may be either drunk or administered in a bath, 
the danger passes away.* 

This fear of the wrathful ghost of the slain is probably at 
the root of many ancient customs observed in connexion with 
homicide ; it may well have been one of the principal motives 
for inflicting capital punishment on murderers. For if such persons 



' PUt«, Iaius, i*. 8, pp. 86S d-866 a ; DemosthenM. xxiit pp. tM3 sq. ; 
ficeycbiuo, a v. limitavrurjuk. 

• A. Werner, The Natives of British Centmt Africa (Loinlon, IftOflt, p. 26&. 

• PMBanJAS. TJii 84. 1-4. 

• A. W«rn*r, qj. eit., pp. 67 aq. ; Duff Macdonald, Africana, i. 168. 
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are dogged by a powerftil and angry spirit which makes them 
a danger to their fellows, society can obviously protect itself very 
simply by sacrihcing the murderer to the ghost, in other words 
by putting him to death. But then it becomes necessary to guard 
the executioners in their turn against the ghosts of their victims, 
and this has been done, for example, by West A^can n^roea ' 
and some Indlaos of Brazil Among the latter people a man who 
had publicly executed a prisoner had to fast and lie in his hammock 
for three days, without setting foot on the ground ; further, he had 
to make incisiona in his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, 
and a black powder was rubbed into the wounds which left in- 
effaceable scars 80 artistically arranged that they presented the 
appearance of a tight-fitting garment It was believed that he 
•would die if he did not obsen-e these rules and draw blood from 
his own body after slaughtering the captive.* The fear of his 
victim's ghost is not indeed mentioned by our authorities as the 
motive for practising these customs. But that it was the roal 
motive is not only suggested by the analogy of the West African 
customs, but is practically proved by a custom which those same 
Brazilian Indians observed before the execution. They formally 
invited the doomed man to avenge his death, and for this purpose 
they supplied him vrith stones or potaherds, which ho hurled at his 
guards, while they protected themselves against the missiles with 

' O. Loyer, in Astley's Voyages and Travtls, ii 444 ; Father Baudin, ' F^ti- 
eli«ur* ou miuiatr«s roligieux d«s Nb^t^s d« la Guin^e,' Missuma Catholiqutt, xt'l 
(18S4), p. 332 ; Mftjor A. O. Leonard, The tower Ni^r and its 'Ji-ibai (London, 1906), 
p. 180. Aowrdmg to Loyer tb? «xecuti«aei8 are reckoned Lapur« for tbreo d»ye 
B{l«r an execution, atid build a sep&rate hut for tbemnolvt's at a distaoce tiom the 
village. Tbere they live in seclusion for tbrett daytt. after which they take the 
hut to pieces, leaving not eo much as the aaiies of their fire. Then ' the first 
executioner, having a pot on his head, loads them to the place writ«re the crimiual 
Buffered. There they all call him thrice by liia duuu. Tho first executioner breaks 
his pot, and, leaving their old rags and bundles, tbey all scamper home.' Acconling 
to Father Baudin, the executioti«r at Porto Novo, on the coast of Ouinoa. uBxd to 
docorate his walla with the jawbones of hia victims to prevent their ghoata liom 
troubliog bim at night. 

' F. A. Tlievet, I^j sin^laritei df la JVano; Anlntrli^fi, autrfimmt whhmA 
Ameriqve (Antwerp, 1558), p. 76 ; id., Cosmogruphie Onivenelle [Paris, 167&), p. 946 
[990] ; P, de Uagalltaaes de Gaudavo, Hittoire de la province de Sancia-Cnu (Paria, 
1S87), pp. 188 sq. : 7^ Capiivits/ o/Bana Siade ofUtaat ^LondOD, Hakluyt Soei^ty, 
1674). p. 159; J. Lery, Uistoria navigalionis tn Brasiiiam gwoe tt America didtvr 
(15S6), p. 192; K. Southey, Itishrs o/ Braail, i.' 282. 
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shields made of hido.' Tho form of the invitation, which ran thus, 
'Areuge your death before your decoaso', clearly implies a hope 
that if the man had thus satisfied hia thirst for vengeance in his 
lifetime his ghost would not trouble them after death. But to 
make assurance doubly sure tho executioner secluded himself and 
observed the curious precautions which I have described. The 
drawing of blood from his own body, which was regarded aa 
essential to the preservation of his life \ may have been intended 
to satisfy the ghost's demand of blood for blood, while the permanent 
marks left on tho slayer's body would be a standing evidence that 
he had given satisfaction to his victim. Could any roasonable 
ghost ask for more ? 

This interpretation of the marks on the executioner's body is 
confirmed by tho following custom. Among tho natives of Now 
Quinea, particularly near Finsch Harbour on the north-east coast, 
the kinsmen of a murdered man who have accopted a blood-wit 
instead of avenging bis death take care to be marked with chalk 
on the forehead by the relatives of the murderer, ' lest the ghost 
should trouble them for failing to avenge his death and should 
carry off their pigs or make their teetli loose.' ^ In this custom 
it is not the murderer but the kinsmen of his victim who are 
marked, but tlie principle ia the same. The ghost of the murdered 
man naturally turns in fiiry on his unkind relatives who have not 
exacted blood for his blood. But just as he is about to swoop 
down on them to loosen their teoth, or steal their pigs, or make 
himself unpleasant in other ways, he is brought up short by tlie 
sight of the white mark on their black or coffee<:oloured brows. 
It is the receipt for tho payment in full of the blood-wit : it has 
been literally chalked up there by his own kinsmen : he cannot 
truthfully deny their signature : he is balked, and turns away dis- 
appointed. The same mark might obviously be made for the same 
reason on tho murderer's brow to prove that he had paid in cash, 
or whatever may be the local equivalent of caj^h, for the deed he 
bad done, and that the ghotit tliereforo had no further claim on 
him. Was the mark of Cain a mark of this sort V Was it a proof 
that he had paid the blood-wit ? Was it a receipt for cash down ? 

It may have been so, but there is still another possibihty to 

' J. Lery, op. eil., p, 186. 

* P. de Hagalbuiee de Oand&To. op, cU., p. 139. 

* B. Hagen, Unter Jen Papuax {Wiesbaden, 1899), p. 254. 
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be considered. On tho theory which 1 ha%-e just indicated it is 
obvious that the mark of Cain could only bo put on a homicide 
when his victim was a man of the same tribe or community as 
himself, since it is only to men of the same tribe or community 
that compensation for homicide is paid. But the ghosts of slain 
enemies are certainly not less dreaded tlian the ghosta of slain 
friends ; and if you cannot pacify them with a sum of money paid 
to their kinsfolk, what are you to do with them? Many plans 
have been adopted for the protection of warriors against the spirits 
of the men whom they have sent out of the world before thoir due 
time. Apparently one of these precautions is to disguise tfie slayer 
80 that the ghost may not recognize him ; another is to render his 
person in some way so formidable or so offensive that the spirit 
will not meddle with him. One or other of these motives may 
explain the following customs, which I select from a large number 
of similar cases. 

Among the Ba-Yaka, a Bantu people of the Congo Free State, 
'a man who has been killed in battle is supposed to send his soul 
to avenge his death on tho person of tho man who killed him ; 
the latter, however, can escape the vengeance of the dead by wearing 
tho red tail-feathers of the parrot in liis hair, and painting his 
forehead red.'' Among tho Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
it used to be customary for men who had slain enemies to blacken 
their faces. If this precaution were neglected it was believed iliat 
the spirits of their victims would blind them.' Among the Angoni, 
a Zulu tribe settled to the north of the Zambesi, warriors who have 
killed foes on an expedition smear their bodies and faces with 
ashes, hang garments of their victims on their persons, and tie 
rope« round tlieir necks, so that the ends hang down over their 
shoulders or breasts. This costume they wear for throe days after 
their return, and rising at break of day they run through the 
village uttering frightful yells to drive away the ghosts of the slain, 
which, if they wore not thus banished, might bring sickness and 
misfortune on the inhabitants.^ Among the Bantu tribes of Kavi- 

' E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ' Not«9 on the Etlinograpby of Uie Ba-Yaka,' 
Journal of the Anlhroj>o!o(}kal ImtHute, xxxv'i (I906J. pp. 50 wj. 

' J. T«it, "lh« Tliomjisun Indians of British Columbia,' Mmtoirs o/ the 
American Museum of ifatuntl History, vol. u. Anthrojioio^, i, {Part] iv. ([N«w 
York,] April. 1000). p. .3.^7. 

' C. Wieai-, ' BeitT&ge zur Gf^schichts der Zulu im Norden dea Zambwi,' 
Zvilschrifi /itr Ethnolopt, xxxii (1900), pp. 197 sq. 
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rondo, in eastern Africa, when a nian has killed an enemy in 
warfare he shaves his head on his return home, and his frionda 
rub a medicine, which generally conuistu of goat's dung, over his 
body to prevent the spirit gf the slain man from troubling him.* 
With the Ja-Luo of Kavirondo the custom is somewhat difforont. 
Three days after his return from the fight Uie warrior sliaves his 
head. But before ho may eater his village he has to hang a live 
fowl, head uppermost, round his neck ; then the bird is decapitated 
and itii head left Iianging on his body. Soon after his return 
a feast is made for the slain man, in order that his ghost may not 
haunt his slayer.' In F^i any one who ha<] clubbed a human being 
to death in war was consecrated or tabooed. He was smeared 
red by the king with turmeric from the roots of hia hair to his 
heels. A hut was built and in it he liad to pass the next three 
nights, during which he might not lie down, but must sleep as 
he sat. Till the throe nights had elapsed he might not change 
his garment, nor remove the turmeric, nor enter a house in which 
there was a woman.' That these rules were intended to protect 
the Fijian warrior from his victim's ghost is strongly suggested, 
if not proved, by another Fyian custom. When these savages had 
buried a man alive, as they often did, they used at nightfall to 
make a great uproar by means of bamboos, trumpet^holls, and so 
forth, for the purpose of frightening away his ghost, lest he should 
attempt to return to his old honia And to render his house un- 
attractive to him thoy dismantled it and clothed it with everything 
that to their ideas seemed most repulsive.* So the North American 
Indians used to run through the village with hideous yells, beating 
on the furniture, walls, and roofs of the huts to drive away the 
angry ghost of an enemy whom tliey had Just tortured to death.' 
A similar custom is still observed in various parts of New Guinea.' 

* Sir H. Johnston, The Vganda Protectorate (London. 190S), ii. 74Ssq. ; 
C. W. HoWey, Eattem Ugnnia (Lontlon, 1902), p. 20. 

■ Sir n. JolitutoD, dip. dL, ii. 794 ; C. W. UoUey, <gx ei7., p. 81. 
' T. Waiiama, Fiji and the Fijians*, i. 56 sq. 

* J. E. Erekine, The Weftem Pacific, p. 477. 

» CLarlevoix, HUtowe de U> NoukIU France, vi. 77, 122wi. ; J. F. LafiUu, 
Mottirs dM Samages Ameriquaia*, ii. 279. 

* R. E. Ouis«, ID Jwmat of the AnUtrop<^Qyic(iI InstifHte. ixTiii (ISM), 
pp. 213 B<i. ; J. L. D. van d«r RoftSt, in Tijditfirifl voar Indisehe I'oimI-, l^nd- m 
YoUxnkunde, il (1898), M>. 157 oq.; H. Ton Ro»enber?, Dtr mahffiscJte Archifxt, 
p. 461 ; K. V»tt«r in Niichrichttn d&«r Kaisir l^lhehnS'Latiii HtiU dtn Bitmarck- 
Archil, 18Q1, p. n. 
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Thus the mark of Cain may have been a mode of disguising 
a homicide or of rendering him so repulsive or formidable in appear- 
ance that his victim's ghosts would either not know him or at least 
give him a wide berth. Elsewhere I have conjectured that mourning 
costume in general was originally a disguise adopted to protect the 
surviving relatives from the dreaded ghost of the recently departed.' 
Whether that be eo or not, it is certain that the living do sometimes 
dif^;uise tiiemselvcs to escape the notice of the dead. Thus in the 
western districts of Timor, a large island of the Indian Archipelago, 
before the body of a man is coflSned, hie wives stand weeping over 
him, and their village gossips must also be present ' all with loosened 
hair in order to make themselves unrecognizable by the niiu (spirit) 
of the dead.' * Again, among the Herero of South Africa, when 
a man is dying he will sometimes say to a person whom he does not 
like, ' Whence do you come? I do not wish to see you here,' and 
80 saying he presses the fingers of his left hand together in such 
a way that the tip of the thumb protrudes between the fingers. 
' The person spoken to now knows that the other has decided upon 
t-aking liim away {oktituaenm) after his death, wliich means that he 
must die. In many cases, however, he can avoid this threatening 
danger of death. For this purpose, he hastily leaves the place of 
the dying man and looks for an onganga (i. e. " doctor, magician "), 
in order to have himself undressed, washed, and greased again, and 
dressed with other clothes, lie is now quite at ease about the 
tlireatening of death caused by the deceased ; for, says he, " Now 
our father does not know me.'"" In like manner we may suppose 
that when Gain had been marked by Bod he felt quite easy in his 
mind, believing that the ghost of his murdered brother would no 
longer recognize and molest him. 

^ 2. Sacnd oais tad tenbattjis. 

Among the sacred trees of the ancient Hebrews the oak and 
the terebinth seem to have held a foremost place. Both trees are 
still common inPalestine. Thus, for example, speaking of the Plain 



' Joumai of the Aiithr<s>olosical Institute, xv (1686), pi. 73. 

' J. O. F. Riedel. 'Di« lAndscliaft Dnwan odcr West-Timor," Ihutsehe Geo- 
ffmphisch* BliUcr, x. 28C. 

' Tho Rev. G. Viehe. 'Some euBtoms of the OvabeKro/ [Settih AJhean) fhUt- 
Ion Joumat, i (1679), pp. 51 sq. 
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of Sharon which is interposed betweea the inhospitable sandy shoro 
of the Mediterranean and tfae hills of Samaria, Thomson fiat's : * The 
sandy downs, with their pine bushes, are falling back towards the 
sea, giving place to a firmer &oil, upon which utand here and there 
venerable oak trees, like patriarchs of by-gono generations left alone 
in the wildemees. They are the beginning of the largest and moBt 
impressive oak forest in western Palestine. It extends northwards 
to the eastern base of Carmcl, and, with slight interruptions, it 
continues along the western slopes of Galilee quite to tho lofty 
Jermtik, west of Safet. I have spent many days in wandering 
through those vast oak glades. The scenery is becoming quite 
park-like and very pretty. The trees are all of one kind, and 
apparently very old. The Arabic name for this species of oak is 
sindidn — a large evergreen tree whose botanical name is quercits 
pseud<xocc\fcm. ' There are other varieties of the oak interspersed 
occasiooally with these, but the prevailing tree everywhere is the 
noble, venerable, and solemn sindidn. ... On one occasion I spent 
a night, for the sake of protection, at a viUage a few miles north- 
east of these mills called Sindiflneh — the name no doubt derived 
from the oak woods which surround it I had a dehghtful ramble 
early the next morning in those grand old forests, and then imder- 
stood perfectly how Absalom could bo caught by the thick branches 
of an oak. The strong arms of these trees spread out so near the 
ground that one cannot walk erect beneath them ; and on a frightened 
mule such a head of liair a.s that vain but wicked son polled every 
year would certainly become inextricably entangled.' ' In antiquity 
these woods of Sharon were known as the Forest or the Oak Forest, 
and they are the Enchanted Forest of Tasso.* Again, in speak- 
ing of the Wady 'Abilln on the confines of Zobulun and Asher, 
Thomson says : ' It is conducting us through a grand avenue of 
magnificent oaks, whose grateful shade is refreshing to the woaiy 



* Amongst ihn many flpeei«s of o*kn found in Pal«stin« 'this variety is tho 
moHt commoD, and soraetiioes attains a magniGcent growtb, aa the oak of Libbeya 
in (3*liW (H. B. TrlstrajD, 7!(a Fauna and Flora oj Paletiine, p. 41S). Comp«re 
W., The Katvrat History of the Biblo*, piv 868 s^. As to the oak of LibUeya, ue 
belov, i^UL 

* W. M. Tbomson, 7%c Land and the Book, Sowihem Paiestme and JeruMlew 
(London, 1681). pp. 60 b4]. ; oomparA p. 7d. 

' O. A. Smith, The Hiatorieal Qtograph^ of the UiAg Land (Loadoo, 1894), 
pp. 147 SI). 
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traveller. Thoy are purt of an oztensive forest which covera most 
of the hills southward to Uie plain of Esdraelon. There is liardly 
a more agreeable ride in the country than through this noble oak 
wood from Shefa "Omar to SoffOrioh. Many of the trees are very 
large, and by their great age indicate tliat this region was not 
cultivated."' Again, the romantic scenery of Banias, where the 
Jordan bun^ts full>bom from the foot of Mount Hermon, owes mucli 
of its charm to forests and clumps of grand oaks.' Canon Tristram 
describes an ex'crgrecn oak at the village of Libboya in this 
neighbourhood as the moat magnificent tree he ever remembered to 
havo seen. At a little distance he and hia friends could hardly 
believe that it was a single tree.' 

Passing now to the east of the Jordan we are told of Ard el 
Bathanyeh, the ancient Batanca, that 'the whole of the province 
is exceedingly picturesque. The mountains are well wooded with 
forests of evergreen oaks, and the sides terraced.' * Again, speaking 
of the Decapolis, Thomson writes : ' We have boon following along 
the remains of a Boman road, and now we are entering a beautiful 
forest of evergreen oalu which seems to e^cteud a great distance 
over the range of Jobel HaurOn. Ktkuawdt itself is surrounded by 
it, and many of the ruins arc embowered beneath wide-spreading 
gitidi4n trees, as these scruboaks are called by the natives, and 
here and there some of the columns are seen rittlng above the dense 
foliage ' ' ; and further on he writes : ' The country between our 
line of travel and the valley of the Jordan northward and west- 
ward is wild and mountainous, and in some parts it is well 
wooded with noblo oak forests. It is the region of the ancient 

' W, M. TboDiaoa, The Land and the Hook, Central Pairstitte and J'iioetiicia, 
p. 303. As lt> this oak-foreet aee further U. B. Triatmn, 7?i« l^nd <//«n«j(*. 
pp. 112. 116, 121. However, since Thoniiton wrote, the destruction of tho fori-vits 
of western PiU««tiDe' would seem to liav« proceMlod apace. See H. B. Triotmii, 
Tli« Xaiunl History aj (V B.We ", p. 7. 

' W. If. TlioDifton, Tht I/ind and the Book, Cmtrat PalestiM ami Phoenicia, 
pp. 440, 46(, 467, 469, 470. 17», 481, 484. 4S&, 404 ; H. B. Triatnui. The Land of 
Imd\ pp. 572, 578, 677, 578. 

' H. B. TriHtram. o;>. eil,. pp. 994 sq. Tlie loner tmnk of the ti«e toeosured 
thirty49veii feet in circumfereitc? ut tho Darrowwt part. 

' Dr. Porter, quoted by W. M. Thomson. The La»d and the Book, Lebanon, 
Damascus, and bttftmd Jordan, p. 441. 

' W. H. TtiomsoR. The Lattd and the Hook, Z^non, Damascut, (t*td betfond 
Jordan, p. 481 ; eoaipare pp. 494, 497. 
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Docapoliu.' * * In GU^ad, we como to a more cleusely-wooUed region, 
a true forest iu places, tho tops of the highor ranges co7«rod vrith 
noble pines ; then a zone of evergi'een oaks, with arbutus, myrtle, 
and oUier shrubs intermixed ; lower down tho deciduous oak is 
tho predominant ti*oo.' • Of these beautiful woods of Qilead, where 
the famous balm was obtained, Tliomson says: 'We have now 
reached the regular road from ol Husu to SOf and Jerash, and will 
have the shado of this uoble forest of oak, pine, and other trees for 
the rest of the ride. There is not a breath of air in these thick 
woods, and the beat is most opprossivo both to ourselves and our 
weary animals. . . . Up to this point^an hour and a half from 
cl Husn — much of the country is cultivated, but from this on to 
Saf the forest is uninterrupted, and is composed mostly of ever- 
green oaks, interspersed occasionally with pines, terebinths, and 
hawthorn. . . . From Um el Khanzir to Suf is nearly two hours, 
and in spring nothing can be more delightful than a ride through 
these forests, the grandest in this land of Qilead ; and we need not 
wonder at the encomiums lavished by all traveller that have passed 
tliis way on tho beautiful woodland scenery of these regions, for 
even the most enthusiastic have not said enough in its praise.'* 
* After leaving the olive groves of Sof we shall be overshadowed 
by au uuinterruptod forest of venorablo oak and oUier ovorgrcou 
trees for more than an hour to 'Ain-Jenneh, . . . These forests 
extend a gi'eat distance to the north and south, and a lai^ part 
of the country might be brought under cultivation by clejiring away 
the trees. Tho substratum is everywhere limoatono, the soil is 
naturally fertile, and iu the spring of tho year the sur&ce is 
clothed with luxuriimt )>aaturc. " Jobol Ajlun", says Dr. Eli Smitli, 
" presents the mo^t charming rural scenery that I have seen in 
Syria ; a continued forest of noble trees, chiefly the evergreen oak, 
sindidfif covers a large part of it, while the gi-ound beneath is 
clotlicd with luxuriant grass, a foot or more in height, and decked 
with a lich variety of wild flowers." ' * Speaking of tliis district 
Canon Tristram says : ' Our second hour was tlirough real forest, 
by winding paths and under spreading oaks, where many a turban 



' W. M. Thomson, op. eit., p. &4(L 

• H. B. Triatram, TTie XalMral Htslory qf the Btbte », p. 8. 

• W. M. Thomson, op. eit,, p. S55. As to the oftk-Troods of Gileud, nee also 
J. U Buiokluu-dt, Traeets in S^ria and Ihe Uoly Land (Loudon, 1S22), |>, 34S. 

• W. H. Thomson, opt eil., pp. 674 Bq., compare p. &82. 
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was knocked off, or mule's burden dialtKlged,' ' ' Immediately 
IjeyoncI Khirbefc SAr we began to descend into Wady es Seir by 
a very steep path, through a nugnificent forest of large oak-tr««. 
That valley is very beautiful, and the mountains rise higher and 
higher on either side, covered to their summits with thick groves 
of evergreen oaks, terebinths, and other trees.' ■ Not far off, in 
a rocky amphitheatre commanding a wide prospect westward, and 
backed on aJl other sides by wooded hills and jagged limestone crags, 
ni-e the ruins of the castle which Hyrcamis, one of the Maccabean 
princes, built for himself, and adorned with spacious gardens, when 
he retired in dudgeon to live in rural solitude far from the intrigues 
and tumults of Jerusalem. He was a wise man to choose so fiur 
a spot for his retirement from the world. The neighbouring glen, 
the cliffs, the hill-sides wooded with oaks and terebinths, and the 
green undulatiJig slopes below make up a lovely landscape, especially 
in spring when the oleanders convert the bed of the purling stream 
into a sheet of rosy bloom.' 

The oaks whicli thus abound in many parts of Palestine are 
still r^arded with superstitious veneration by the peasantry. Thus, 
speaking of a fine oak grove near the Lake of Phiala in noitheni 
Palestine, Thomson says: 'These oaks under which we now sit 
are believed to bo inhabited by Jftn and other spirits. Almost every 
village in theae wadys and on those mountains has one or more 
of sucli thick oaks, which are .sacred from the same superstition. 
Many of them in this region ai-c believed to be inhabited by certain 
spirits, called Jtendi Ya'bAb — daughters of Jacob — a strange and 
obscure notion, in regard to which I could never obtain an 
intelligible explanation. It acems to be a relic of ancient idolatry, 
which the stringent laws of Muhammed banished in form, but 
could not entirely eradicate from the minds of the multitude. 
Indeed, the Moslems arc as stupidly given to such superstitions 
as any class of the community. Connected with this notion, uo 
doubt, is the custom of burying their holy men and so-called 
prophets under those trees, and erecting mtmhs [domed shrines] 
to them there. All non-Christian sects believe that the apirits of 
these saints love to return to this world, and especially to visit the 

• H. B. Trifitram, The lM»d 0/ Israel ', p. 56S. 

' W. M. Tliomaon, op. cU., p. 59+. *" 

» W. M. Thomson, op. ciV,, p. 596; H. B. Tristram, 2V Land 0/ Itntet', 

pp. 517 sqq. As to Hyrcaaus and bis castl« see Josephus, AnfiquH. Jud. xii. 1. 11. 
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place of their tombs. ... I have witneased some ludicrous displays 
of daring enacted about such old trees by native Pi-otestants juBt 
emancipated from this superstition : and I can point to many 
people who have been all thoir lives long, and ai-e still, held in 
bondage through fear of tliose Imiiginary spii-ita. 

'Starccly any tree figures uioi-e lai^ely in biblical narrative 
and poetry tlian the oak ; but 1 observe that certain modern criticij 
contend that it is, after all, not the oak, but the terebinth. Tlio 
criticism is not quite so sweeping as that. It is merely attempted to 
prove, I believe, tliat the Hebrew word ehVt, whicli in our version is 
generally rendered oak, should bo tra^^dated terebinth. Allotij Uicy 
say, is the true name of the oak. The Hebrew writers seem to u«) 
theBe names indiscriminately for the same tree or for different 
varieties of it, and that tree was tl»o oak. For example, the tree in 
which Absalom was caught by the hair is called *jhih, not the tJlon ; 
and yet I am persuaded it wa» an oak. The l>attlefield on that 
occasion van on the mountains oast of the Jordan, always eelobrated 
for great oaka I see it asserted by the advocates of this rendering 
that the oak i.s not a common or very striking tree in this country, 
implying that the terebinth is. A greater mistake could scarcely be 
made. Besides the oak groves north of Tabor, and in Giload, Bashan, 
Hormon, and Lebanon, there are tlie forcsta, extending thirty miles 
at least along the hills west of Nazareth to Carmel on the north, 
and from there southward beyond Caosarea Palestina. To maintain, 
tlierefore, that the oak is not a .striking or abundant tree in Palestine 
is a piece of critical hardihood tough as the tree itself.' ^ 

At the romantic village of Bludan, a favomite retreat of the 
people of Damascus in tlie heat of summer, there are ' remains of 
an old temple of Baal ; and the grove of aged oaks on the slope 
beneath it is still a pkice held in superstitious veneration by the 
villagers'.' 'In the TT. Barado, near Oamascas, ^yLere certain 
heathenish festival customs do yet remain amongst the Moslemin, 
I have visited two groves of evergreen oaks, which are imhimj^iojren 
for the peasantry. If anything fall to them for which they vowed, 
they will go to the one on a cci-tain day in tho year to break a crock 
tliere; or they lay up a new stean in a little cave which is under a 
rock at the other. There I have looked in, and saw it fidl to the 

' W, H. Thomson, 7ft« Land and the Booh, Central raleatint amt 7%oentcia, 
pp. 474-6. 

' H. B, Tristram, Tt,e iMfd nfJsmel\ p. 164. 
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entry of their yet whole offeiing-pots : in that other grove you will 
see the heap of their broken potsherds.' ' Another sacred grove of 
oaks is at tieinu in nortliern S}Tia. A ruinoci Greek church stands 
among the trees.' Again, we are told that ' in a Turkish village 
in northern Syiia there ia a Large and very old oak-tree, which ia 
regarded as sacred. People burn incense to it, and bring their 
offerings to it, precisely in the same way as to some shrine. There 
is no tomb of any saint in its neighbourhood, but the people worship 
the tree itself'.* 

Very often these venerated oaks are tbuud growing singly or ia 
groves beeide one of those white-domed tombs or supposed shrines 
of Mohamme^Jan saints, wliich may be Been from one end of Syria 
to the other. Many such white domes and green groves crown the 
tops of hills. * Yet no one knows when, by whom, or for what 
special reason tliey Arst became consecrated shrlnos. Many of them 
are dedicated to the patriarchs and prophets, a few to Jesus and the 
apostles; .some bear tlie name of traditionary heroes, and others 
appear to honour persons, places, and incidents of merely local 
interest Many of those "high places" have probably oomo down 
from remote ages, tlirough ail the mutations of dynasties and 
religions, unchanged to the present day. We can believe this the 
more readily because some of them are now frequented by the oldest 
communities in the countr>'. and those most opposed to each other — 
Arabs of the desert, Muhammedans, Meta^\ileh, Druses, Cliristians, 
and even Jews. We may have, therefore, in those '* high places 
under every green tree upon the high mountains and upon the hills '*, 
not only sites of the very highest antiquity, but existing monuments, 
with their groves and domes, of man's ancient superstitions ; and if 
that does not add to our veneration, it will greatly increase the 
interest with which wc examine tliom. Thoro is one of tlieso '* high 
places", with its groves of venerable oak-treee, on the summit of 
Lebanon, east of this village of Jezsun. The top of the mountain is 
of an oval shape, and the grove was planted regularly around tt.' ' 

In like manner Captain Condor, speaking of the real, not the 
nominal, religion of the Syrian peasantry at the present day, ^viite? 



) C 31 Dought}*, TraveJs i» Arabia Deserta (Cambridge, 1888), i. 450. 

• 8. I. CurtiBs, Prhnitiie Sfrnilte Itdigion To-day (Chicago, 1902), pp. 188 »q. 

* S. L Curttao, op. cil., p. 01, 

' W. M. TboouoD, Tke Land and the Book, Lebanon, Damasau, and biyottd 
Jordan, pi\ 169-171. 
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OS follows: 'The professed religion of the country is Islam, tlio- 
simple creed of "ouc God, and one messenger of God"; yet you 
may live for months in the outK)t-the-way parts of Palestine without 
seeing a mo»que, or hearing the call of the Muedhea to prayer. Still 
the people are not without n religion which shapes every action of 
their doily hfo. ... In almost every village in the country a small 
bu ilding, sunnouated by a wliite-waahed dome, in observable, being 
the saered chapel of the place ; it is variously called Kubheh, "dome" ; 
MtuMff "shrine"; or Muk6m, "station"; the latter being a Hebrew 
word used in the Bible for the "places" [mclomoth] of the Canaanitea, 
wUicli Israel was commanded to destroy " upon the high mountains, 
und upon the hills, and under every green tree " (Deut. xii. 2). Just 
as in tbe time of Moses, so now, the position chosen for the MuMm 
is generally conspicuous. On the top of a peak, or on the back of a 
ndge, the little white dome gleams brightly in the sun; under the 
boughs of the spreading oak or terebinth, beside the solitary palm, or 
among the aged lotus-trees ot a spring, one lights constantly on the 
low building, standing isolated or surroiuidcd by the slmllow graven 
of a small oemetcrj-. The trees beside the Muhims are always 
considered sacred, and eveiy bough which falls is treasured witliin 
the sacred building.' 'ThU Mnkdm represents the real religion of 
the peasant. ... It is the sacred place from which the influence of 
the saiut is supposed to radiate, extending in the case of a powerful 
Sheikh to a distance of perhaps twenty miles all round. If propitious, 
the Sheikh bestows good luck, health, and general blessings on his 
worshippers ; if enraged, he will inflict palpable blows, distraction 
of mind, or even death. . . . When sickness prevails in a village, 
votive offerings are brought to the Muhim, and I have often seen a 
little earthenwuro lamp brought down by some poor wife or mother, 
whose husband or child was sick. A vow to the saint is paid by a 
sacrifice called K6d, or " requital ", a sheep being killed close to the 
Mtik^m and eaten at a feast in honour of the beneficent Sheikh.' ' 
Thus Xho worsliip at tlie liigh places and green trees which pious 
Hebrew kings forbade and prophets thundered against thousands of 
years ago persists in the same places to this day. So little is an 
ignorant peasantry afl'ected by the passing of empires, by the moral 
and spiritual revolutions which change the face of the civilized 
world. 

To take, now, Bume particidar examples of these local sanctuaries. 
■ C R. Conder, Tad Wojk in IWcstine, ii. 218-221. 
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Ou a ridge near the lake of Pliiala in northern PaleBtinc, there iti 
*o knoll covered with a copt^e of noble oak trees forming a truly 
Venerable grove, with a deep roligioua gloom '. In the midst of the 
grove stands the ueltf or shrine of Sheikh 'Otliman Hilzilry ; it tu 
merely a conmxon Moslem toml> surrounded by a whiJiby stone wall. 
Just below, on one side of tlie kuoU, is a small fouut^xin which takes 
its name from the saint. ' Again, on the stimmit of Jebel Osh'a, 
the liighest mountain of Gilead, may be »een the reputed tomb of 
the prophet Hofiea sliadod by o magnificent cvorgi-ccn oak. The 
tomb IB venerated alike by Moslems, Christians, and Jews. People 
used to come on pilgrimage to the spot to sacrifice, pray, and feast 
The proepeet from the stmimit is esteemed the finest in all Palestine, 
surpassing in beauty, though not in range, the more famouB view 
from Mount Nolx>. whence Moses just before death giized on the 
Promised Land, which he was not to enter, lying spread out in purple 
lights and shadows across the deop valley of the Jordan.* Again. 
the reputed tomb of Abel, high up a cliff beeide the river Abana in 
the Lebanon, is surrounded by venerable oak-trees. It is a domed 
structiu'e of the usiud sort, and is a place of Mohammedan pilgiimngo.' 
At Tibneh a rock-hewn tomb is traditionally said to be the grave of 
Joshua, and beside it grows a remarkable oak, which Captain Conder 
tlescribes as ' perliaps the oldest and finest tree in Palestine '.* Again, 
at Tel! el Kady, 'the hill of the judge,' at the source of the Jordan, 
a Moslem tomb Is shaded by two tine trees, a holm oak and a 
terebinth standing side by side. Their branches are hung witli rags 
iind other rubbish, the votive offerings of pious people.* 

Even when the hallowed oaks do not grow beside the tombs 
or shrines of saints they ai-e often thus decorated witli rags by 



■ Edn-anl Rotiiuun, Sibtical Rexardies in PtUeiaine*, ni. 401; W. M. 
Thomson, The IjinA and the Book, Cfntml Palestine and Phoenicia, p. 478. 

' J. L. Burckliardt, Travels in Syria and {he Uolt/ Lajul (London, I&!3), 
pp. 863 »q. i n. B. Ti-wtmiij, Th« iMntl of lameX ', p. 646 ; W. M. Thomson, Thx 
Lmui and the Boo!:, Lebanon, Danuiscus, mtd be>t»tu( Jordan, pp. 5S5sq. For tbo 
view from Mount NpIju, aee H. B, Tristram, The Jioid oj Israd', pp. 534-7 ; «/.. 
The iMnd of Moab, pp. 325 sq. 

' W. M. Thomson, tp. cil., p. 350. 

' W. M. Tlionison, Tiie LnnH and tlic Book, Soulhem littestine (intl Jcn4ialem, 
pp. 131 »q. 

' H- B. Tristram. Th£ Land of Israel', pp. 572 sq. ; W. M. Tliomson. The iMud 
and llie Book. Ccntrat Ihtcjitinc mui Phoenicia, p. 4d9 (who does not mention the 
species of the treee). Biiedeker spoaka only of an oaL (PaitstitK and Si/ria *, p. 2&D). 
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the supemtitiotLS peasantry. Tims at SoilAn, the site of tho ancient 
ShiLoh, ' is a large and noble oak-tree called Bahltat-Ibrahim, 
Abraham's oak. It is ouo of the "inhabited trees" so common in 
tbiti country, and the superstitious peasants hang bits of rags on 
the branchea to propitiate the mysterious beings that are supposed 
to " inlmbit " it.*' ' Sumo diutaiiuu back y/o pa^ed a cluster of large 
oak-troes, and the lower branches of one of them were huug with 
bits of i-ag of every variety of shape and colour. What i» the 
meaning of this onimnentation ? That was one of tho haunted 
or ' inhabited trees ', supposed to be the abode of evil spirits ; and 
those bits of rag ai'e suspended upon the branches to protect the 
wayfarer from their malign influence. There are many such troce 
in all parts of the country', and tho superstitious ijihabitantei are 
a&nid to sleep under them.' - One of these liaunted ti-ocs may be 
seen on the site of Old Beyrout. It is a venerable evei^-eon oak 
growing near the edge of a precipice. The people hang strips of 
their garments on its boughs, believing that it has tho power to 
cui*e sickness. One of it« roots fomis an arch above ground, and 
through this arch persons wlio suffer from rheumatism and lumbago 
crawl to be healed of their infirmities. Expectant motlicrs also creep 
through it to obtain an easy delivery. On the 21at of September 
men and women dunce and sing all night beside tho ti«c, the sexes 
dancing separately. Tliis oak is so sacred that when a slinUow 
sceptic dared to cub a branch of it his arm withei'ed up. ' 



' W. SI. Tbunuon, The Land undUiC Book, Cenlrtil Paientiiie anit HuKnicia, |>, 104. 
Of tlii» cuntom, ua [n-uutiswl i» Syria, the late Prof. S. I. CtirtUa write« : 'Tliernt 
$n mAny tT«es, Afmrt froiii 3hriii(>a, wliicli ara Iielievcd to l>e posses.'MK! by spiriU, to 
whom rows niid aitcrifiocs are made. Such trees tLie often hung wJlh ngu or bita 
of eloth. It is not cm^y to ilntprmitH' Mm !tigtiificnii«n of Ui« m^K. •Soint' B«y th«y 
are intended to be u voitsbiiil ramindor to tb« saint of tliu i^tttioti of the worshipper, 
like A string tiod arDutid tb« fiugvr ; otborii that thv rag tnkoii from the ailing body 
of the Btippliant, and tied to one of the branches, is designed to transfer the iUneas 
of tho pcraon reprranntod by the tiigs to tho saint, who tiiui. takos it uwny from th« 
HtiffisrorB and beara it vicarioualy liiniHell'. Sometiiiies the m&a who is ill takea a rag 
from tho irc«, as one t«ui-a off a bit of tlie pall from the oenotuph of the ahriiio, and 
can-i«8 it about on his iwrson, and »o enjoya thn advantage of virtiKi from the 
mini' (I'rimifict Semilk Rcti-jion To-dag, p. 91). Th« custom of hanging rags on 
sHcr«d trees is observed in many hindis, though thv oiotives for doing so are by no 
means always clear. See E. 8. Hartlaud. The LfffOtd tff Prrmi.% u. ]75s(|(|. 

' W. M, Thoniflon, op. cit, pp. 171 st|, 

* F. Sttwioiis, 'Sonitr Syrian folklore noieti gathoi-ed on Mount Lebanon,' Folk' 
ion, ii (1S9SJ, pp. flLosci. ; Vf. U. Tbomwo, op. dt., p. IW. 
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In vaiioiw pwts of the upper valley of the Jordan tliere are 
grovetj of oaks and shrines dedicated to the daughters of Jacob. 
One of these ehrines may be seen at the town of Safed. It is 
a small mosque containing a tomb in which tho damsels are sup- 
posed to live in all the bloom of beauty. Incense is burnt at the 
door of the tomb. A gallant and now highly distinguished officer, 
engaged in the Survey of Palestine, searched the tomb carefully 
for the ladies, but without success.' The association of the daugh- 
ters of Jacob with oak-trees seems to point to a belief in Dryads 
or nymphs of the oak. 

In Hebrew tho words commonly rendei'ed * oak ' and ' tere- 
binth ' are very similar, the difference between tliem being in part 
merely a difforence in the vowel points which were added to the 
iext by the Maasoretic scribes in tho Middle Ages. Scholars are 
not agreed as to the correct equivalents of tho words, so that when 
we meet with one or other of tliem in the Old Testament it is 
to some extent doubtful whether the tree i-eferred to is an oak or 
a terebinth,* Tho terebinth [Pistacia TerfMnthvs) is still a common 
tree in Palestine, occurring either singly or in clumps mingled witli 
forests of oak. The natives cull it the htUm tree. It ' is not an 
evergreen, as is often represented ; but its small feathered lancet- 
shaped leaves fall in the autumn and are renewed in the spring. 
Tho flowers are small and followed by .small oval berries, hanging 
in clustera from two to five inches long, resembling much the 
clusters of the vine when the gi-apes are just set. From incisions 
in the trunk there is said to flow a sort of transpanrint balsam, 

' W. U. T110IU90I1, «p. cU., pp. 3^, 440Bq. S9« also above, p. 114. 

* 'Thero uro fiv« similar Hob. n'onJ.s— 'el [only in tho pi. Wlm], 'ilah, 'i^n, 
'allah (only Jos. xxir. 26). and 'allcm — th« difTorenco ljetw««ii which depeudi in put 
only u[K>u Uio punotufttion, and the spcciul ki'iiho of oagK of which 19 not pwrfectJy 
carfcun : Gesenius, aft^r a eAr«ful survey of the datn. nrriv^id at tho conclusion, 
-which liAs t>oeu largely accepted by subaequont scholurs, that W, 'ildit, 'tldn denoted 
praporly th« tenbinlh, and 'aVah, 'aiUin tho wift * (8. R Driver, The Bvok of Otnuis ', 
p. 147). See further Kneyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. 'Terebinth*. In regard to tJie 
words in question Professor U. F. Moore runiii tains thnt 'there I9 no real founda-. 
tion for the disoriniination ; the words signify iu Aramaic "tree" aimply; in 
H*br«w usunlly. if not ^xclusivGly, "holy tree," 09 the plnoe, and primitively 
tht; object, of worship, without regard to the species' (Commentary on Judgts', 
pp. 121 9q.). C*non Triittram held thnt 'ilah denoted tlie terebinth, but that 
all the other words in iiUflHliori applied to acorn-Wnring oaks. According to him, 
'allOn probably stands for the evergieen oak, and 'dun for the deciduous oorta {The 
Natural niatory of the Bible*, p. 387). 
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constituting a very pure and iiac speciea of turpentine, ^vith an 
agreeable odour like citron or jetuamiuc and u iiiild iaaie, and 
hardeoing gradually into a trans[>aront gum. In Palestine uotlmig 
eeenui to be known of this product of the Butm.* ' The torebinth 
' is a very common tree in the southern and eastern part; of the 
country, being generally found in situations too warm or dry for 
the oak, whose placo it there supplies, and whicli it much resembles 
in general appearance at a distance. It is seldom seen in clumps 
or groves, never in forests, but stands isolated and weird-like in 
some bare ravine or on a hill-side, wliere nothing else t^wei-s above 
the low brushwood. When it sheds its leaves at tlie be^nning 
of winter, it still more recalls the familiar English oak, with its 
short and gnarled trunk, spreading and irregular limbs, and small 
twigs . . . Towards the north this tree becomes more scarce, but 
in the ancient Moab and Ammon, and in the region round Heshbon, 
it is the only one which relieves the monotony of the rolling downs 
and boundless sheepwalks.' ' Fine specimens of the tree may be 
seen standing solitai^ in various places, for example one in the 
Wady ea Sunt on the way from Hebron to Romleh, another ut 
the north-west corner of the walls of Jerusalem, another on the 
supposed site of the city of Adullam, and another at Shiloh.' And 
beautiful forests of mingled terebinths and oaks clothe some of 
the glens of the Lebanon, the hills of ^npbtali and Galileo, and 
form a great part of the lich woodlands on tlie eastern side of 
the Jordan.* 

Yet if we may judge from the comparative frequence of allu- 
sions to the two trees in the descriptions of travellers, the terebinth 



* Edward Robinson, Uiblifai lieSeareh«a m I\iUiiiitt*, it. S^ sq. Compare 
W. U. Tbomson. The Land and the BoU; Central llaieaine and Jitoenida, pp. 19 sq.. 
who ulto Bays that tlia resin is nut extructed from the ti'ee by the trntivaa of 
I'olMtino. 

' H. B. Tristram, TIte Nahimt Unfortf of tke BAU \ pp. 400, 401. 

* G. Robinson, he cU. ; W. M. Thomson, Th« Land and tke Book, Soullifru 
Paie^iM and Jcmsalem, p. 239; id. Central Palestint and Phomhia, pp. ISsq., 49 Bq., 
476 : H. B. TrUtram, Tke I^tnd qf Israd'. p. 158. 

* W. il. ThoDi&on, The Land and the Book, CaUral Palestine and Phccnieia. 
pp. 234, £57, &'2l, &51, 558, 559 ; id. L^tanon, Jkimascus, and bet/ond Jordan^ 
pp.1162,295,502, 555, B7fi, 61)4, 6JHi, 604 sq. See above, pp. I la, 114. On the r^d 
from Uwhbon tu RAbbntb Amuoti ' wo roiiv up a narrow glen, rocky anil rtmgli, 
with fine t«ri>biRtb-tro«», the largest we saw in Pftlwtind, strotdiing their gnarled 
uid twisted boughs ovvr the path ' (II. B. Trislnun, TMc I/Md ^Israel ', p. 581). 
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i» le88 common in Palestiiio thuii the oak ', and is far lem often 
the object of superstitious i*cgai'd. Canon Tri-rtram indeed tells 
us that * niiuiy terebinths renmtn to ttiis day objects of veneration 
in their ueighlwurhood ; and the favourite burj'ing-placo of the 
Bodouin shcildi is under a solitary tree. Eastern travoUors will 
recall the "Mother of rags" on the outskirt of the desert — a tere- 
binth covered with tho votive offerings of supot^tion or affection'* ; 
and elsowherc the same writer incntiona a terebinth hung with 
rafis at the source of the Jordan.- Again, Captain Conder writes 
that ' among the peculiar religioiLs institutions of tiio country arc 
tlio sacred trees, wliich aro generally oaks, or terebintlis, with names 
taken from some Sheikli to whom they belong. Tliey are covered 
all over with rags tied to tho branches, whicli are considered 
acceptable offerings.'* But apart from these few notices {wluch, 
however, might doubtless be multiplied by fuilhci- seaich), I have 
found no evidence of a superstitious regard paid to the terebinth 
by Syrian peasants in modern times. The rarity of such notices 
compared with the abundaut references to tho sanctity of tlie oak 
seems to show that in Syria at the present day tho oak is more 
commonly revei-ed by the people than the terebinth ; and when 
wo consider tho tenacity and pci-sistenco of identical forms of 
superstition through the ages wc sccni justified in concluding that 
in antiquity also the oak was more generally worshipped than 
the terebinth by tlic idolatrous inliabitojits ol' the land. From 
this it follows that when a doubt exists as to whether in the 
Old Testament the Hebrew word for a sacrod tree should be 
rendered 'oak' or 'terebinth' the profci*eaco ought to bo given 
to the rendering ' oak '. Tliis conclusion is confirmed by tlie genei*al 
practice of tho old Greek translatoii* and of St. Jerome, who, in 
translating tlieso |>a8sageM, commonly render the doubtful woixi by 
' oak ' and not by ' terebinth *.* On tho whole, then, the Revisers 

' Comfore tli« nuDiber of the rei'ureiic^s to oaka And terebmths respectively in 
tbe iiidicca to W. M. Thoiiison'M /'/«( I/and and the Hook (tlie edition m tbnw 
volume!)). From that work I have Adduced only part of tlie evidence for tbc 
pro\'«l«nc« of tlie ouk, but moat of tbo evidouce for tbe prDval«iic« of the lerobintli. 
No niodoni writer, pmljiibly, lia.s known Syria nnd Pala«tin« ho well na Thomson, 
who spent lurty-five yennt ut lii>i life in tbo country. 

• H. B. TrJstrBtn. T/tc Nittumt Illaiorn of tlic Jiihlc', p. 401. 

• K*e nl-ove. [t. 118. 

• C. B. Uonder, Tent Wor* in iUlesthie, ii. 2Sa. 

' $0 far as I »ee, (here are some eigbteea to twenty paaaages in the Old 
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of our Englii^h Bible have dono \vell to ti-anslate all the words 
in question by ' oak ' instead of by * torebintU ', except iii tho two 
passages where two of these wordu occur in the same verse. la 
these two patsageH ' the Kcvisers reudcr 'alhn by ' oak * but 'claU 
by ' terebinth '. Elsewhere thoy render 'e/«A by ' oak ', but in the 
margin they mention ' terebintli ' as an alternative rendering. J shall 
follow their examplo and cite tlio Kevisod Version in the sequel. 

That tho idolatrous Hebrews of antiquity revered the oak-troo 
is pi-oved by the evidence of the prophets who denounced tho 
superstition. Thus Hosea says: *nicy sacrifice upon tlie tops of 
tho mountaina, and buiii incense upon tho hills, undor oaks and 
poplars and terebinths, because the shadow thereof is good : there- 
fore your daughters commit whoredom, and your bi*ides commit 
adulteiy. 1 will not punisli your daughter when thoy commit 
whoredom, tior your brides when tliey commit adultery ; for they 
themselves go apart with whores, and they sacrifioo with tlio 
harlots.' - The prophet hero refere to a custom of religious prostitu- 
tion wliich was carried on under the shadow of the sacred ti-ees. 
Referring to the sacred grove;* of lus heathenish countrymen, 
Ezekiel says : ' And ye sliall know that I am the Lord, when their 

Teetunent where ft reTeranco U mad* U> m oak or a lerebiiitli, which, rroui \h« 
context, may bo thought to hnv« Iwen sacred. 1 n thirteen of tlio^ jMse&ges the 
Sejitiuguit retideru the doubtful word by 'oak'l^f^ *>r fi<i^vot), uud in five by 
' torxtbiiith ' ; in thv othsr piasBgM tho rondoring ih notttrid. In c<1e\-en out of the 
oighto«n to twenty iMSssgeB St. Jerome, iu liis Latin v»i-bioD (the Vulgiit«), 
r«nd«ts th« doubtful -vvord by ' oak ' (nitcrcus), uud in four by ' ter«bitith ' ; in the 
other passages tho rendfliing is neutral. The passages in cjuostion ar« Geneeis 
lu. <t, xiii. 18, xiv. lH, xviii. I, xxxr. I and S ; Deuteronomy xi. 30 ; Jo«huB 
xxiv. iQ ; Judges vi 11 and 19, Ix. G and 37 ; 1 Samuel x. S ; I Kings xiii. 11 ; 
1 Chronicles X. 12; Isaiah L 2Q, Ivii. 1> ; .f^trftmiah ii. 34 (where the Ilebrew text 
should im corrf«t«d by tli« Septuagint utid the pMhitto ; see below, p. 124, note 4) ; 
Ewkiol vi. 18 ; Huseia iv. lH. Itt a nujntior of these passages the EugUah Authorized 
Version is quit« incorrect, I'endeiing the doubtful word neither by 'oak' nor 
't«rebintb*. The English reader should cunault the Revised Version. Intwopnasiigw 
(Isaiah vi. 13; Hosea iv. IS) two of the doubtful words (WdA and 'all^n) occur iu the 
same versa. In the former poaaage thii Keptuugint rundets 'claJt by ' terebinth ' jind 
'ttllM by 'oak' (fiaimvot); in the Iatt«>r iMssage it renders 'i^Oh by *oak' and 'dati by 
• sliady tree '. In both |>ati:!Ukg>M tlm Viilgatii reiidora 'iidh by * terebinth * and 'uUon 
by 'oak'. Uy ignorance ofSyi-iikc pri>veiit« tne from comparing the renderings of 
the Peshitto. 1 have to thank Professor F. C Burkitt for kindly oominunicating 
to me the rendering of the PeshiUo in JeT^misli ii. 'ii. 

' Isaiah vi. l& ; Hoaea iv. 1^. See (he preceding note. 

* Hosea iv. 13 sq. 
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fllain men ahail be among their idols nmnd about their altars, upon 
erery high hill, in all the tops of the mountAins, and under every 
green tree, and under every thick oak, the place where they di<l 
offer sweet savonr to all their idola' ' Again, Isaiali, spo^iking of 
the sinnors who forsake the Lord, says : * For they shall be asliametl 
of the oaks which ye have desired, and ye shall be confounded for 
the Hardens that ye have chosen.'- Again, the author of the later 
prftphecy which passes under the name of Isaiah, in denouncing the 
idolatry of his day, says : ' Ye that inflame yourselves among the 
oaks, under every green tree ; that slay the children in tlie valleys, 
under the clefts of the rocks.' - The slaughter here referred to is no 
doubt the sacrifice of children to Moloch. Jeremiah alludes to tho 
same practice in a pa-ssionate address to sinful Israel : * Also in thy 
skirts Is found the blood of the souls of the innocent poor : I liavo 
not found it at the place of breaking iu, but upon every oak.'* 
Thus it would seem that tho blood of the sacrificed cliildren was 
smeared on, or at least offered in some form to, the sacred oaks. 
In this connexion it should be reniombcrcd that the victims were 
slaughtered before being burned iu the fire', so that it would be 
possible to use their blood as on unguent or a libation. Tlie Qallas 
of East Africa pour the blood of animals at the foot uf their sacred 
troos in order to prevent them from withering, and sometimes they 



' Ez^el vi. 18. For ' oak ' th4« RfiviMtl Version hu * terfibinUi * in ttte 



29. For 'ottka' tliv R«vis»i] Version has *tero1>intha* in the 



mftrgui. 

) Isaiah i. 
margin. 

' Isaiah ivii. 6. For 'among the o»ks' th« Revised Version has 'nith idols* 
in tht! margin. But the former rendering (or ' among the ierehiatha ') is to b« 
pnferivd. S«« Fntfeswr J. Skinaor in his note on the pasaa^ {Isaiah xl-ixci. 
p. 1£5, in the Cambridge Bibte /or ScitooU OHd Colieyca), 

* Jeremiah li. S4, wh^ire the tnoaningl«ss -^^ ('tlies*') of the Ha&soretJc 
text ahoulii be corrected into -ifV or ^}V (' oak ' or ' teretiintli ') in ac«oriiance with 
th» r«3dinga uf the Septua^int U^i vatni &pvl], an<l of the Sytiac Version. Tho 
chaugu in uiorvly one of paoctuation ; the ori^nal Hebrew text remains unaffected. 
Th« vngu0 aeuBG of the preposition ?V leaves it uncertun whether the blood was 
BUiMantd on tho trees or jKiured out at tJieir foot. However, Professor Kenoett 
wi-ites to ine that he believes the textuiil corruption in Jeremiah ii. 34 to be too 
deep to be heiUed by the slight eraendatiou I have adopted. He cot^eatures that 
the last clnUHe of the venw is defective through the omission ef n word or wordtt. 

* Qancsifl xxii ; £z«kiei xvl. 20 ai^., xxiiL 39 -. U. F. Aluorv, iu Ettcifclopardia 
Bibtica, iii. :}l»4K<t. 
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ifmear the trunks and boughs with blood, butter, and milk.* In like 
inanuer the old Prusaiaou sprinkled tho blood of their sacrifices on 
the holy oak at Romovo *, and Lucad sa^'s that in the sacred Druidical 
grovo at Marseilles every tree waa washed with human blood.^ 

But if in the later times of Israel tlie woi-sliip of the oak or the 
terehiath was denounced by tlio prophets as a heathenish rite, ilioro 
ia a good deal of evidence to show that at an earher period sacred 
oaks or terebinths played an important part in the popular religion, 
and that Jehovali liiinself was closely associated n-ith them. At all 
events it ia remarkable how often God or his angel is said to have 
revealed himself to one of the old patriarchs or heroes at an oak 
or a terebinth. Thuij the fii-st recorded appearance of Jehovah to 
Abraliam took place at the oracuUtr oak or terebinth of Shochoutf 
and there Abraham built him an altar.* Again, we are told that 
Abralmm dwelt beside the oaks or terebinths of Mamre at Hebron, 
and that ho built there also an altar to the Lord.*^ And it was 
there, beside the oaks or terebinths of Mamre, as he sat ia his tent 
in the heat of the day, that God appeared to him in the likeness 
of thrco men, and there imdor the shadow of the trees the 
Deity partook of the flesh, the milk, and the curds which the 
hospitable patriarch ofifered him.*' So too the angel of the Lord 
came and sat under the oak or terebinth of Ophrah, and Gideon, 
who was busy tlu-esliing the wheat, brought him the flesh and broth 
of a kid and unleavened cakes to eat under the oak. But the angel, 
instead of eating the food, bade Gideon lay the flesh and cakes 
on a rock and pour out the broth ; tbeu with a touch of his staff 
he drew fire from the rock, and the flame consumed the flesh 
and the cakes. After that the heavenly, or perhaps the arboreal, 

' Pb. Paulit«chke, Ethnoffraphie Nortkat-A/rHias, die ncistige Cultur dcr Dafiulil, 
GttUa und Som&l (Berlin, 1696), pp. 84 sq. ; id., EUinci;i\iphk Nordasi'A/rikas, die 
mattridh Cuitur dcr Dan&kil, Oalla uitrf Som&l tB«flm, I89S), p. l&S. Compftre 
O. Bftuniaiin. Usawbara und smie Xaetibargebute (Berliii, 1891), p. 143. 

' Hnrtkaocli, Alt und Kmes I'mtusen (Frankfort and Leipsic, lt*S-l), p. 169. 

* Lucui, liiaisalia. Hi 405. 

' Qenesis xit. 6-9. Tho * oak of Uorch ' (Hevisod V*r*ioR. ' t«r«btnth ' matgin) 
is the * directing oak ' or * oak of Uie <Iiiector ' ; whftre tli* rir«renc« w to oracular 
dimctioa given either by the tree it«lf or by tho priests who fcorvtxl it Oracular 
oaks or turebiatha (oaks or t«r«l>iotha of Moreh) are nientioiufd also in this nei^h- 
bourhood by the author of Deuteronomy (xL SO). Soe Profeoaor S. R> Driver, The 
BotA o/ Gt'i6si8*, pp. 146Bq. ; id., Commtntari/ oh Dcttterottomi/ *, p. 134. 

* GotMMia xiii. 18, xir. 18. 

* Gvaesia xnii. 1-8, with Professor Drirer'a not« on veise &. 
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visitant vauished, aad Gideon, like Abioham, built an altAr on the 

spot." 

There was an oracular oak or terebinth near Shechem as well 
as at Mamre '' j whether it was the same tree under which God 
appeared to Ahraliain, we do not know. Its naine, ' the oj»k oi- 
terebinth of the augurs', seents to show that a sot of wizards or 
Druids, if we may call thom so, had thoir station at the sacred 
tree in order to interpret to inquirers the ruatlinp; of the leaves in 
the wind, the cooing of wood-pigeons in tlie branches, or such other 
omens as the spirit of the oak vouchsafed to his worshippers. The 
beautiful vale of Shochem, embosomed in ohves, oriuigc-groves, and 
palms, and watei'od by plenteous rills, still presents perhaps the 
richest landscape in all l-*alostiue % and of old it would seem to have 
been a gi-oat scat of treo-worship. At all events in its histoid we 
meet again and again with the mention of oaks or terebintlis wliich 
from tlie context appear to have been sacrod. Thus Jacob took the 
idols or 'strange gods' of his household, together with the earrings 
which had probably served as amulets, and buried them under the 
oak or terebinth at Shechem.* According to Eustathius the tree 
was a terebinth and was worsliipped by tlie people of the neighbour- 
hood down to Ills own time. An altar stood beside it on which 
sacrifices were offered." Again, it was under the oak by tlic sanctuary 
of the Lord at Shechem that Joshua set up a great stone as a witness, 
saying to the Israelites, ' Behold this stone .shall be a witness against 
us ; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which ho spake unto 
us : it shall be therefore a witness against you, lest ye deny your 



* JudgtiftvL 11-24. 

* Judg«s ix. 37, 'thfl oak of Moonenim' (RAvised V«raion], 'tho nii^rs' oak 
or tereliioth* (Rflviswl Vereion, margin). Compare G. F. Moom, Commcnlaiy on 
ifitdfies ', p. 230. Wit rvml of a man of Owl sitting tiDtler nn unk (1 Kings xlii. ]4) ; 
but the tree nMtl not liave heen omcular. 

■ II. B. TrislraiD, The Laml of Israel', pp. 135, 147. Tho modern nam« of 
Shccbem !s NftUous. The town 'hae tbo mulbcriy, the orange, the pomugrunato, 
and other trees growing amongst the houaee, and n-reathed and festooned with 
delicious perfume during llio months of April and May. There the btiltiiil deUght» 
to sing, and hundreds uf oUiKr hirds utiit« to awell tho chorun. The people of 
Nablus maintfiiii that theirs i» the most musical valley in Pakstine, nor am I 
diaposod to contradict them ' (W. M. Thomson, T/te Land and (he Book, Ccntml 
I'aiest'nu: (vui Phoftiicia, p. 148). 

' Genesis xxxv. -I, with Professor S. R. Driver's note. 

" EtistathiuA, quoted by 11. Reland, i'alaestina, p. 712, 
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God.' ' And it wa.s at ' the oak of tho piJlar' in Shoehorn that the 
men of the city made Abimolech king.- The oak or terebinth may 
have been wipposed to stand in gome close rcUition to the king; for 
elsewhere we r«id of a tree called ' tho king's oak ' on tho borders of 
the tribe of Asher^; and according to one account the bones of Saul 
and of his sons were buried under the oak or terebinth at Jabeab'*. So 
when Rebekah's nurse Deborah died, she was buried below Bethel 
under the oak. juid hence the tree was called tho Oak of Weeping.^ 
TIio Oak of Weeping niay perhaps hove boon the vory oak at which, 
according to tho directions of Samuel the prophet, Saul shortly 
before his coronation was to meet three men going up to Kaerifice to 
the I«ord at Betliel, who would salute him and give him two of their 
loaveB." This salutation of the future king by the three men at the 
oak reminds us of tho meeting of Abraliam with God in the likeness 
of three men under the oaks of Mamre. In the original story the 
greeting of the tliree men at the oak may have had a far deeper 
meaning than transpires in the fonn in wMch tlie narrative has 
come down to iw. Taken along vrith the coronation of Abimeloch 
under an oak it suggeata that the spirit of the oak, perhaps in triple 
form, was expected to bless the king at his inauguration. In the 
light of this suib^estion tho burial of Saul's bones under an oak 
seems to acquire a fresh significance. Tho king, who at tho 
beginning of his reign had beon blessed by the god of the oak, 
was fittingly laid to liis last rest under Uio sacrod tree. 

But of all tho holy trees of ancient Palestine by far the most 
famous and the most popular was apparently the oak or terebinth 
of Mamre, where God revealed himself to Abraham, the founder 
of tho IsracUtish nation, in tho likeness of three men. Was the 
tree an oak or a terebinth ? The ancient testimonies arc conflicting, 
but tlie balance of evidence is '19 favour of the tei-ebinth.' Joscpbus 
tells us that io his day many monuments of Abraliain, finely buiJt 

' JoAbua xxiv. 31} sq. 

* Judges ix. 6 (' torobinth,' BvriMd Vorsiou, mArgin). 

* Joshua xix. 20, wh«i« Allunalflcb ine*iH 'the king's oak'. 

* 1 Chronicles x. 12. Aocording to snoUiffr account (1 Samuel xxnU 8) the 
tree un<l«r wkieh the royal 1>oneii wer« liuri«(l was r tamuisk. 

' Genes iH xxxv. ft. 

' 1 Samuel x. S. 

' Tho pbsaogoii of aneient writers which rofer to th« trM Ar» C4f!l<>''l«<) 1^ 
H. BeUnd, RUaestina, pp. 71 1-1&, and l>y Valesiiis iu his commentary on t^usebius, 
VH. Cfmsiaftimt iil 68 (Migiiv'a Pittrologia Grataij xx. 1118 sqq.); 
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of beautiful marble, wore shuwu at Hebron, and tliat six iiirloiigs 
from the tovra grew a very lai^ terebinth, which was said to 
have stood there ginco the creation of tlio world.' Tliough he doefi 
not expreesly say so, we may assume that this terebinth was tho 
one under which Abraham was believed to have entertained tho 
angela. A^ain. Eusebius afBnus that the terebinth i-cmained down 
to his own time in tho early part of the fourth century a.d., and 
that the spot was still revered as diWne by tho people of the 
neighbourhood. A holy picture represented tho thi-eo mysterious 
guests who partook of Abraham's hospitality under tho tree ; the 
middle of tho three figures excelled the rest in honour, and him 
the good bishop identified with 'Our Lord himself, our Saviour 
whom even they wIk) know llim not adore *.- All three angels wore 
worshipped by the people of the neighbourhood.^ They curiously 
remind us of the three gods whose images were worshipped in 
tho holy oak at Remove, the rohgious centre of the heatlien 
Prussians.' Perhaps both at Hebron and at Romove tho troe-god 
was for jjomo reason conceived in triple form. A pilgrim of 
Bordeaux, author of the oldest Itinerartj (Jf' Jentsaietn, writing iu 
tho year 833 a.d., tells us that the terebinth was two miles from 
Hebron, and tliat a fine basilica had been built there by order of 
Constantine. Yet from tho manner of lii.*? reference to it wo gather 
that ' the terebinth ' vftis iu his time merely the name of a place, 
the tree itself haWng disappeared.* Certainly Jerome, writing later 
in tho same century, scorns to imply that the tree no longer existed. 
For ho says that tho oak of Abraham or of Mamre was shown down 
tn tlio reign of Constantino, and that ' tho place of the terebinth ' 

' Joa^phuH, JMi. Jud. iv, 0. 7. 

» Eusehiuft. Dcmomtratia Kvangclka, v. (Migiie'a Patnslogia Graeca, xxU. 384). 
In bis OnomaslicoH Euaebtus, speaking o£ Hebron, meatioiu both the oak «f 
Afenhfttn Bnti the torebtnth : ^ Spvt 'A/Jpaa/i, tai ro ftv^na airoSi ^tuipttrai, ■>( 

uyy«Xai (EuMbius, OnomaniicoH, ». v. 'ApySu, pp. 64, 66, eJ. F. Lonov «ad 
O. Parth^y). In tbie passage vre niust read •r^ijoMoxufMui', or tyx'^p^'"*; or8oin« auofa 
word for ix^pSn: 

* Eueebius, Oitomaslicon, s.t. '\pfiai. See the ]>t'ecediDg iiut«. 

* Hurtknocli, j4f( tinii Nnues Prcw,weH (Frankfort and LeJiwie. 1C84), pp. 116 «i. 

* ' Itiourariuiu BurdigolouM ', iu ICmcra BicroiOlffniUana, tec P. 0«jer 
(Vienna, 1698). p. 25; Irule Tercbintho milia vHi. Uhi Abraham hahUwiU tt 
jaitenM /adit sub arbore terebiiilho et cum angelis locutuM est et eibum si4mpsii, ibi 
baitffmi /acta tat juasu ComiantiHi mime ^ttkiirittiiiinis. Imie tinbmt/io Cebron 
milia ii. 
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was worsliipped auporstitiously by all the people round about, 
because Abralmui had tliore cutortaiiied tho angels.' 

When Constantinc doteniuiiod to build a churcli at the sacred 
tree, he communicated liis intention in a letter to Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesai-ea, who lia^i fortunately pi-osen'od a copy of tlte letter in his 
life of the ompcTOr, I will extract from it tho passage which relates 
to the holy tree : * Tho place which is called " at tl;e Oak of Mamro ", 
whore we learn that Abraham liad Uis home, is said to be polluted 
by certain superstitious persons in varioa** ways; for it is reported 
that most damnable idolH are Hct up beside it, and that an altar 
stands hard by, and that uticloau sacrificos arc couHtantty offend. 
Wherefore, seeing that this appears to bo foreign to tho present 
age and unworthy of the holineM» of the place, I wish your Grace 
to know that I have written to tho right honourable Count Acacius, my 
friend, commanding that without delay all tho idols found at tho afore- 
said place shall be committed to the flame», and the altar overturned ; 
and any one who after this decree nuiy dare to commit impiety in suclt 
a place shall be doomed liable to punislmiont. We have ordered 
that the spot shall be adorned with the pure building of a b&silica, 
in order that it may be made a meeting-place worthy of holy men.' = 

In this letter it will bo obson'od that the emperor speaks of 
the saci'ed tree tm au oak, not as a terebinth, and it i^ called an oak 
also by the Church historians Socrates ^ and Sozomenus '. But little 
weight can bo given to their testimony, sinco all throe probably 
followed the reading of the Septungint, which calls the tree an 
oak, not a terebinth.* It is probably in deference to the authority 
of the Septuugint that Eusebius himself speaks of " the oak of 
Abraham " in the very passage in which he tells us that the terebintli 
existed to Ins own time.* Tlie Church histoiian Sozomenus has 
bequeathed to us a curious and valuable description of the festival 



' J«i-om«, Liber de situ tt nomlnibtts locorwn Hebrakottim, s.v. 'Arboe' 
(Uigne'M Patrohgia Laiitm, xxiiL 862). Tliis IreatiM of J«rom», which is buIi- 
stantially a tniiislatioo of the OHomastkon of Eusebius, w&s wi-itt«o about dSS a. d. 
It is prititf^ in the eonvcni«nt edition of the latter work by Laraow and Parthey. 

' Euaebiui), Vit. Conatanlini, iii. 6l-i (Stigne's Patntogia Qrofai, xx. I112s<iq.). 

* Socrates, llittorw Ecclesiastkat i- t8 (Migno'B l^ilrohyM Grow*, Ixrii. 12*), 
who MftDU to drftw hut information from Eusobius'a Lije <if ConstanttHe. 

* Sozomenus, Hisioria EcctcfiiuUca, ii 4 (Uigne's ^itrolofjia Gratea, Ixvti. 041, 
M4y. Yet while he speaka of ' the oak called Uamre ', this hi&torlan tella ua that 
the plaoa itself was called Terebinth. 

" G«n«»s xiii. |)\ xir. 13. xviiL I. ' S«e above, {>. 128, oot« 2. 
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which clown to Uie timo of Constaiitine, or even hiter, was held every 
summer at the sacred tree. His account runs tliiis : 

' I must now relate the decree which the Empemr Constantino 
passed with regard to what is called the oak of Mnnu-e. Tbia place, 
which thoy now call Terebinth, is fifteen furlongs north of Hebron 
and about two hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerufialem. It is 
& true tale that with tho angels sent against the pooplo of Sodom the 
Son of Qod appeared to Abraham and told him of the birth of his 
son. There every year a famous festival is still held in summer 
time by the people of tho neighbourhood ns well as by the inhabitants 
of the more distant parts of Palestine and by the Phoenicians and 
Arabiana Very many also assemble for trade, to buy and sell ; for 
every one sets great store on tho feeti^-aL The Jews do so because 
they prido thomselves on Abraham as their founder ; the Gi-eeks do 
80 on account of the visit of the angels ; and the Christians do so 
also because there appeared at that time to the pious man One who 
in after ages made himself manifest through the Virgin for ilia 
salvation of mankind. Each, after tho manner of his faith, does 
honour to tho place, some praying to the God of all, some invoking 
tlie angels and pouring ^vine, or offering incense, or an ox, or a goat, 
or a sheep, or a cook. For every man fattened a valuable animal 
throughout the year, vowing to keep it for himself and his family to 
feast upon at the festival on the spot And all of thorn hero refrain 
from women, either out of respect to tlio place or lest some evil 
should befall them through the wrath of God, though the women 
beautify and adoni their persons specially, as at a festival, and show 
themselves freely in public. Yet there is no lewd conduct, though 
the sexes camp together and sleep promiscuoualy. For the ground 
is ploughed and open to tho sky, and there are no houses except the 
ancient house of Abraham at the oak and the well that was mode by 
him. But at the time of the festival no one draws water from the 
wcIL For, aHer the Greek fashion, some set burning Unips tliere; 
others poured wine on it, or threw in cakes, money, porfumce, or 
incense. On that account, probably, the water was reuderod unfit 
to drink by being mixed with the things tlirown into it The 
performance of these ceremonies according to Greek ritual was 
reported to the Emperor Constantine by his wife's mother, who had 
gone to the place in fuIfUmout of a vow.' ' 

' Sozotnonus, Hisioria EcclesioiiicOt ii. 4 (Migae'a Patrdo^ia Oraeca, IxrlL 
941, 914). 
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Thus it appears that at Hebron an old heathen worship of the 
sacred tree and the sacred well survived in full fore* down to the 
establishment of Christianity. The fair wliich was held along with 
the summer festival appears to lutvo drawn merchants together from 
many qunrtors of the Semitic world. It played a melancholy part 
in the liistory of the Jews ; for at this fair, after the last siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Komaos under Hadrian in the 
year 119 a. d., a vast multitude of captive men, women, and cliildren 
was sold iat« slavery.* So the Jewi^ nation came to an end on the 
very spot where it was traditionally said to liave been founded by 
Abraham, at the saci-cd oak or terebinth of Mamre. ITie tree, or 
rather its successor, is shown to this diiy in a grassy field a mile and 
a half to the west of Hebron. It is a fine old evergreen oak (Quercus 
pseuilo-coccifera), the noblest tree in southern Palostino. Tho trunk 
is twenty-three feet in girtli, and tlie span of its spreading branches 
measures ninety feet Thus in tho long rivalry between the oak 
and the terebinth for the place of honour at Mamro the oak lias won. 
There is not a single large terebintli in the neighbourhood of Hebron.' 



1 8. The Covenant on the Cairn. 

When Jacob fled from Paddan-aram with his wives and his 
children, his camels and his cattle, Laban pursued after him and 
came up with tlie long lumbering train of fugitives in the beautiful 
wooded mountains of QUead, to the east of the Jordan, The two 
kinsmen agreed to make a covenant, and for tliat purpose they 
gathered stones, piled them up into a cairn to be a witness between 
them, and partook of food on the cairn. ^ Here the eating of food 

■ Jerom«, Commeniary on •TercmiaTi, xxsi (Migns's Patrvlogia Latina, xxtv. 877) ; 
Chronieon Ih$cJtale, ed. L. Diodorf, i. 474. 

' Edirard Kobinson, liiblicat Researches in Palcstine^.U. 81 sq. ; W. 91. Tfaomsoii, 
The Land and Ihe B'jQbySoiUttem Fak^ine and Javsikm, pp. S82-1 ; H. B. Tnatnun, 
i'he Land of TsraeP, pp. 882-4 ; id., Tht Katwal Bistory of the Sible \ p. 369 ; 
Ba»deker, Taiestint and Syria*, p. 116. 

* 0«nesU xxxi. iT-fio- In v«r$« 46 tb? ReTi«e<I Verdon trauslatee : 'and they 
did Mt there by th« h«ap,' where the Authorize Veraioti renders: 'aiid they did 
nt t]i«r« upon th« he«p.' The pajalleU which I adduce in the text make it prob- 
Mm that the Authoi-ized VereioD la here right and the Reviaad Veraion wrong. 
The primAry sense of tlift pi-fponition in qii««UoD (•'V} in corUinl^r ' upon ', and t^xro 
is uo naaon to depart from it in the present pusage. 

K2 
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upon tlie stonea Mras probably intended to ratify the covenant 
How it was supposed to do so may perhaps be gathered from a Noree 
custom described by the old Danifih historian Saxo Graniniatiea& 
He tells UH that ' the aneienta, when they were to choose a king, 
were wont to Htand on stonet^ planted in the ground, and to proclaim 
their votes, in order to fortahaduw from tlie liteadfastnesa of the 
Btones that the deed would be lasting.' ' In reality the stabill^ of 
the stoncH may hare been thought to pass into the person who 
stood on them and no to confirm his vote. Thus we read of 
a mytlucal Kajali of Java who bore the title of Rajah Sela Penvata, 
'which in the common language is the same as Watu Giiuuug, 
ft name conferred upon him from liis having rested on a mountain 
like a stone, and obtained his strength and power thereby, without 
other aid or assistance.* - At a Brahman marnjigo in southern 
Lidia ' the bridegroom takee up in his hand» the right foot of tlic 
bride, an<i placet! it on a mill-stonc sc^'eu times. This is known as 
saplapadi (seven feet), and is the essential and binding portion of 
the niarriogo ceremony. The bride is exhorted to be as fixed in 
constancy as tlio stone on which her foot has thus been placed.' ' 
Siuiiiurly iil initiation a Bralmian boy is made to tread with hia 
right foot on a stone, while the words are repeated; 'Tread on this 
atone; like a stone bo firm.'* Among the Kookies of Northern 
Cachar at marriage * the yoimg couple place a foot each upon a large 
stone in the centre of the nllage, and the Ghalim [head-man] 
^rinkles them with water, and prououncMJS an exhortation to gouoml 
virtuo and coqjugal fidelity, t(^thcr with a blessing and the ox- 
presoion of hopes regarding numerous pr<^eny '.* In Madagascar 
it is believed tliat you can guard against the instability of earthly 
bliss by burying a stone under the main post or under the ttircahold 



' TIk f Vr«( lfi»« Books o/Hic Iktimh Historn of Saxo OmmuuiticMS, trantsluted by 
O. Elton, p. 16. The origLiu] runs thus: Lecturi rcgem vetfres a^ixis htmo sans 
insi^re auffraffiarpieprvntere consucvcmnt, subjeclotum lapiduw frmitate /aefi ominaturi 
{Historia Dauif.a, lib. i., p. S2. «d. P. E. Mullcr). 

* T. H. Rflffl«s, History o/ Jam (London. 1817), i. S77. 

* E. Thurston, Ethnoffraphic Notea in Soutliem India (Madras, 1906), p. 1. 
Compare Sonnsmt, Voyage mix Indfs Oricnlales et & la Chine (Paria, !782), L SI. 

* Grihya-SAtras. traneliit^d by H. Oldtnbcr^, Part ii., p. 148 (Sacred Books o/ 
the East, vol. xxx). 

* Lieut. B. Stewart. ' Kot^^a on Kortltern CachAr,' Jotimat o/ the Atiatie Sociflft 
ofHfvtial, ixiv (lS5g), pp, 620 sq. 
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of your house.' The weight of the stone is clearly supposed to 
counteract the levity of fortune. 

On the same principle wo can explain the custom of swearing 
with one foot or with both feet planlw! on a stone. The ide« soems 
to he that the solid enduring quahty of the stone will aomeliow pass 
into the swearer and ao ensure that the oath will bo kept. Tliiia 
there was a Htone at Atliens on which tlio nine archoiis stood when 
they swore to rule justly and accoi-ding to tlie laws.- A little to 
the weat of St Columba's tomb in loiia ' lie the black stones, which 
are so called, not from their colour, for tiiat is jy^rey, but fruui the 
effects tliat tradition says ensued upon iwJtjurj', if any one became 
^ilty of it after swearing on these stones in the usual manner ; 
for an oath miule on them was decisive in all conti-ovei'sies. 
Mac-lJonald, king of the isles, delivei-ed the rights of their lands 
to his vassabi in the isles and continent, with uplifted hands and 
1)ended knees, on the black stones; and m this posture, before 
many witnesses, he solemnly swore that he would never recall 
those rightfi which he then granted ; and this was instead of Iiis 
great stial. Hence it is that when one was certain of what Iio 
affirmed he said positively, X have firoedom to swear thuj matter 
upon tlie black stones.' ^ Again, iu the island of I-lodda, jmother 
of the Hebrides, there used to be a round blue stone on whicli 
people swore decisive oaths.* Wlien two Bogos of eastern Africa 
have a dispute, they will sometimcH settle it at a cei-tain stone, 
which one of them mounts. His adversary calls down the most 
dreadful curses on him if ho foraweai-s himself, and to every curse 
the man on the stone answers ' Amen I ' '- At Ghosegong in the 
Ganow Hills of north-eastern Bengal, there is a stone on which 
the natives sweai- their most solemn oaths. In doing so they hrst 
salute the stone, then with their hands joined and uplifted, and 
their eyes steadfastly fixed ou the hills, tliey call on Mahadcva to 



' FAth«r Akinat*, * Aalrologie Ualgkcbe,' JUistiunj OtUioliques, xi (1579), p. 4^: 
Qui va cnltrrer un cailtou an pied du grand J>l)^eau dc la m9f oh mms h «Mtt de Ut 
fiorle, a I'ffet de K donner hn de$lm de poids et de/idftite, apris s'Urt laie d'uH destm 
(Tinroiufancc. 

* Aristotle, Oimslitwthn iff Athena, 7 and 55; PluUroh, Sklon. 25; PiJltix, 
viii. »G. 

' Martin. ' Denoriptiou of tlie Western lalanda of Scotloud,' in Pinkertuiin 
Ko^Hjira o»d TmvtU, ill 6ft7. 

* >I&rtiD, op. eit., pp. 627 sq. 

' W. MuQzinger, Sitkn md Ikcht dcr Bogos (Wiaterthur, 18&9), pp. 38 eq. 
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witneBS to the trutli of wlmt they aflinii. After that thoy again 
touch the stone with all the appearance of the utmost fear and bow 
their heads to it, calling again on Maliadeva. And while they make 
their declaration thoy look steadfastly to the hills and keep their 
right hand on the stone.' Bo in Samoa, when suspected thieves 
swore to their innocence in the presence of chieJH, they* 'laid 
a handful of gross on the stone, or whatovor it wa:^, which was 
aupposed to be the representatire of the Tillage god, and, laying 
their hand on it, would say, " In the presence of our chiefs now 
assembled, I lay my hand on the stone. If I stole the thing may 
1 speedily die."' • 

In this last case, and perhaps in some of the others, the stone 
appears to )>e conceived as instinct with a divine Ufo which enables 
it to hear the oath, to judge of its truth, and to punish perjurj-. 
Oaths sworn upon atones thus deiliutoty conceived as divine aro 
clearly religious in character, since they involve an appeal to 
a BUpeniatural power who visits transgressors with his angor. But 
in some of the preceding instances the stone is apparently supposed 
to act purely through the physical proiwrties of weighty solidity 
and inertia J accordingly in these cases the oath, or whatever the 
ceremony may be, is purely magical in cliaracter. The man absorbs 
the valuable properties of the stone Just an he might absorb electncal 
foi-co from a battery ; he is, so to say, pctriiiod by the stone in the 
one case just ns he is electrified by the electricity in the other. 
The religious and the magical aspects of the oath on a stone need 
not be mutually exclusive in the minds of the swearers. Vagueness 
and confusion are cliaracteristic of primitive thought and must 
always be allowed for in our attempts to resolve that strange 
compound into its elements. 

These two different strains of ttiought, the religious and the 
m^col, seem both to enter into the biblical account of the 
covenant made by Jacob and Laban on the cairn. For on the one 
hand the pai-ties to the covenant apparently attribute life and 
consciousness to the stone by solemnly calling it to witness their 
agreement,' just as Joshua called on the groat stono under tlie oak 
to be a witness, because the stono liad heard all the words that the 



' J. Eliot. ' ObservatiDiiB on the iiilutbUautit of tli« Garrovv biU«.' Asiatic 
BaeanAts, iii.' (London. iy07). pp. 30«q. 
« a. Turn«r. Samoa, p. 184. 
* Qeaasis ixxi. 47-52. 
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Lord spako unto Israel.' And on the other hand kho act of eating 
food together on tlie cairn, if I am right, is best explained as on 
attempt on the part of the two covenanters to establish a sympathetic 
bond of unity between thom by pjtrtaking of a common meal, while 
at the same time thoy strengthened and tightened the bond by 
absorbing into their system the KtrGngtb and solidity of tii& stones 
on wliich they were seated. 

If any reader afHictod with a sceptical turn of mind still doubts 
whether the ground on which a mnu stands in swearing can affect 
the moral quality of his oath, I would remind him of a passage 
in Frocopius which should set his doubts at rest. That veracious 
historian tells how a Persian king contrived to wring the truth from 
u reluctant witness who had every motive and desire to perjure 
himself. When Pacuriua reigned over Persia, ho suspected ^lat tiis 
vassal, Arsaccs king of Armenia, meditated a revolt. So he sent 
for him and taxed liim to his faoo with disloyalty. The king of 
Armenia iudignontly repelled tlie cluu'ge, swearing by all the gods 
that such a thought had never entered his mind. Thereupon the 
king of Persia, acting on a hint from bis magicians, took steps to 
unmask tlie traitor. Ho caused the floor of ttie royal pavilion to be 
spread with muck, one half of it with muck from Persia and the 
other lialf with muck from Annenia. Then on the floor so prepared 
he walked up and down witli his vassal, ropixMicliiiig him with his 
treacherous intentions, Tiie replies of the culprit were marked by 
the most eiiti'aordinai'y discrepancies. So long as ho trod the Persian 
muck, he swore with the most dreadful oatlis tliat ho waa the faithful 
slave of the Persian king ; but as soon as he trod tlie Armenian 
muck hii) tone changed, and he turned fiercely on liis lic^e-lord, 
tltreateniug Iiim with vengcanco for his insults and bragging of 
what he would do when he i-egained his liberty. Yet the moment 
he set foot again ou the Persian muck he cringed and fawuod as 
before, entreating the mercy of his suzerain in the most pitiiiil 
language. The ruse was successful : the murder was out : the 
traitor stood self-revealed. Yet being one of the blood royal, for 
he was an Arsacid, he might not be put to death. So they did 
to him what waa regularly done to erring princes. They shut him 
up for life ill a prison called the Castle of Oblivion ; because when- 
ever a prisoner had passed within ita gloomy portal and the door 



' Jushua xxiv. S6 sq. Sae nbove, pp. 196 sq. 
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bad closed on him his name might never again be mentioned under 
pain of death. There traitors rotted, and there the perjured king of 
Armenia ended his days.' 



§ 4. Jacob at the ford of the Jahhok. 

Aft^r parting from Ltiban at tho cairn, Jacob, ^vith his wive:^ 
and children, his flocks and his herds, pursued his way southwaid 
to meet his brother Esau, Fn)m tlie hreexy, wooded heights of the 
mountains of Gilead lie now plunged down into the profound ravine 
of the Jahbok thousands of foot below. The descent occupies several 
hourif, and tho traveller who accomplislies it feels tliat, in reaching 
the bottom of the deep glon, ho has passed into a different climate. 
Prom tho pino-woods and chilly winds of the liigh uplands ho 
doMcoiids first in about an hour's time to the balmy atmosphere of 
the village of Bunnoh, embowered in fruit-ti-ees, shrubs, aiid flowers, 
where the clear cold water of a fine fountain will slake his thirst at 
tlie noonday rest. Still contimiing the descent, he goes steeply down 
onolhei- two thousand feet to fmd liimself breathing a hot-house air 
amid luxuriant semi-tmpical vegetation in the depths of tlio gi-eat 
lyn of the Jabbok. The gorge is in the highest degree wild and 
picturesque. On either hand the cliffs rise almost perpendicularly 
to a great height ; you look up the precipices or steep banks to 
tho sky-line far above. At the bottom of this mighty chasm the 
Jabbok flows with a powerful current, its bluo-groy water fringed 
and hidden even at a short distance by a dense jungle of tall 
oleanders, whose crimson blossoms add a glow of colour to the 
glen in early summer. Tlie Blue River, for such is its modeni 
name, runs fast and strong. Even in ordinary times the water 
reaches to the horses' girths, and sometimes the stream is quite 
unfordable, the flood wa^ihing grH^>s and bushes high up the banks 
on either hand. On the opposite or southern side the ascent from 
tho ford is again exceedingly .steep. The path winds up and up ; 
the traveller must dismount and lead liis horae.* It was up that 

' Prctoopius, Se Bella ftj-sifo. i. &. 

* W. 91. Ttiom»on, Tlie l/ind ntul ihc Book. Lebanon. DftnMsciis, and begond 
Jor<ian, pp. &S3 sqq. ; H. B. TriBtrAm, Thf ImhiI of Israel', p. 549. Th« ford li«r>' 
dwwribftd iathat of MukhAdat *n Nu8rft»iyc}i. 'tli«For(l of th6ChriatiiinWomaii,'oii 
tlie road between Reiman and SIiihAiL It is the ford on the regular road fi-om north 
to south, aod is probably tIi«t«fore th« one «t wliich tradition plncvd the pia'9Bag« 
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long ascent tlmi Jacob, lingenng alone by the ford in tho gloaming, 
watched the camels labouring and bcaixl the cries of the drivere 
growing fainter and fainter above him, till sight and sound of them 
alike were lost in the darkness and the distance. 

Tlie scene may help us to understand the strange adventiu^e 
which befell Jacob at the passage of the river. He had sent his 
wives, his Imndniaids, and his children, riding on camels, across the 
river, and all his flocks and herds liad preceded or followed them. 
So he remained alone at the forcL It was night, probably a moon- 
light summer night ; for it is unlikely tJiat witli su(:h a long train he 
would have attempted to ford the river in the dark or in the wmtor, 
when tho current would nm fast and deep. Be that as it may, 
in the moonlight or in the dark, beside the rushing river, a man 
wrestled with him all night long, till morning flushed tho wooded 
crests of the ravine high above the struggling pair in the shadows 
below. The stranger looked up and saw tlic light and said, ' Let me 
go, fur the day breaketh.* So the ghost of Hamlets father faded at 
cockcrow ; so Mephistophelcs in the prison warned Faust, wth 
the hammering of the gallows in his ears, to hurr}-, for the day, 
Giretcben's last day, was breaking. But Jacob clung to the man 
and said, ' I will not let tlteo go, except thou bless me.* Tho 
iitranger asked him his name, and when Jacob told it he said, 
' Tliy name shall be exiled no more Jacob, but Isniel ; for thou 
hast striven with God and with men, and hast prevailed.' But 
when Jacob inquired of him, 'Tell me, I pray thee, thy name,' the 
man refused to mention it, and having given the blessing which 
Jacob bad extorted, he vanished. So Jacob called tlio name of tJie 
place Peniel, that is the Face of Ood; 'For,' said he, *I have seen 
Qod face to fact*, and my life is preserved.' Soon after the sun 
rose and Ihone on Jacob, and ns ii did so he limped ; for in tho 
struggle his adversaiy had touched liim on tlic hollow of the thigh. 

of Jacob with his family an<] liis herds. In describing tbe gorg« and the Cord 
I have followed closely the accounU uf Thuinaon and Trit^Lmm, who hotli passed 
this way and n-rot« aseyt^-witnesaeg. A v^ry difTetvnt impn>«KioD of the sceu^ry 
of tb« Jabbok is given by Profeaaor G. A. Smith's oloquent d«Bcription [Uistorioil 
Qtogn^y oj'the Hofy Latui, p. f>%A]. which probably appli^ mainly either to the 
U|iper or the lower reaches of the rivftr. Ijelore it has enlenKl the p-ejit caiion. or 
aA«r it has emergwd from it into th« broad strath of the Jordan. In these districts, 
accordingly, it would s^m that the afti>e<^t of tho river and ittt bnnkx Li dim of 
pastoral peac« and sweet niral oharm, a Ian<lscap« of Constable rather than of 
Salrator Boea. 
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' Therefore Uie chUdren of Israel eat not tlio sinew of the hip which 
is upon the hollow of tho thigh unto this day : because he toucliod 
the hollow of Jacob's thigh in the siuew of the hip.' > 

The story is obscui-e, and it is probable that some of its original 
features have been deliberately modiiied or omitted by tho compilers 
of Genesis because they savoured of heathendom. Hence any 
explanation of it must be to a great extent ooi^ecturaL But 
taking it in connexion with the natural features of the place 
where the scene of tlio storj- is laid, and with tho other legends 
of a similar character which I shall adduce, we may perliaps 
provisionally suppose that Jacob's mysterious adversaiy was the 
spirit or jinnee of the river, and that the struggle was purposely 
sought by Jacob for tho sake of obtaining his blessing. Ttiis would 
explain why he sent on his long train of women, servanta, and 
animals, and waited alone in the darkness by the ford. He mi^t 
calculate that tho shy river-god, scared by tlio trampling and 
splasliing of so groat a cai-avan through the water, would lurk in 
a deep pool or a biuke of oleanders at a safe distance, and that when 
all liad pasijod and silence again roignod, except for tho usual 
monotonous swish of the current, curiosity would lead him to 
venture out from his lair and inspect the ford, tlm scene of all 
this hubbub and distiu-bance. Then tho subtle Jacob, lying in wait^ 
would pounce out and grapple with him till he had obtained tho 
coveted blessing. It was thus that Meuelaus caught the shy sea-god 
Proteus sleeping at high noon among the seals on tho yellow sands, 
and compelled him reluctantly to say his sooth. ^ It was thus that 
Peleus caught the sea-goddesa Thetis and won her, a Grecian Undine, 
for his wife.* In both those Greek legends the supple, shppery 
water-spirit writhes in the grip of his or her captor, slipping 
through his hands again and again and sliifting his or her sliape 
from lion to serpent, from serpent to water, and so forth, in the 
effort to escape ; not till he in at tho end of all his sliifts and sees 
no hope of evading his determined adversary does he at last consent 
to grant tho wishod-for boon. So, too, when Herculea wrestled 
with the river-god Achelous for the possession of the fair Dejanira, 
the water-sprite turned himself first into a sei-pent and then into 



' Qeoeois xxsi. &4-xxxii. For the cjtmeU on whidi Jacob's family rod«, see 
id. xxxi. 17. 

' Hom«r, Vdffssejf iv. a64-570. 

* ApoUodorus, iii. IS. S ; Scholiast on Pindar, ifem. iU. dOi 
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a buU in order to give the brawny hero tho slip ; but all in 
vain.' 

Thoso parallels suggest tliat in the original form of the tale 
Jacob's adversary may in like manner have slufit«d his shape to 
evade hJs importunate suitor. A trace of such divine raetamorphoflos 
perhaps survives in tho story of God's revelation of himself to Elgah 
on Mount Horeb ; tho wind, the earthquake, and tho firo in that 
sublime narrative may in the first vereion of it have been disguises 
assumed, one after tho other, by tho reluctant deity until, vanquished 
by the prophet's perseverance, he revealed lumself in a still small 
voice.' For it is to be observed tliat water-spirits are not tlie only 
class of supernatural beings for whom men have laid wait in order 
to wring from them a blessing or an oraclo, Tliua tho Phrygian 
god Silenus is said, in spite of his dissipated habits, to have possessed 
a large stock of general infoi-mation which, like ProtouH, he only 
imparted on compulsion. So Midas, king of Phrygia, caught him 
by mixing wine with tlie water of a spring from which, m a moment 
of weakness, the sage had condescended to drink. When he woke 
from liis drunken nap, Sileuiis found himself a prisoner, and he had 
to hold high discourae on the world and the vanity of hunian Life 
before the king would let him go. Some of tho gravest writers of 
antiquity have bequeathed to us a more or less accurate report 
of tho sermon wldch the jolly toper pi-eached beside the plashing 
waj'sido spring or, according to others, in a bower of roscs.^ By 
a stratagem like that of Midas it is said that Numa caught the rustic 
deities Picus and Fauuus and compelled tliom to draw down Jupiter 
liimself from the sky by their chai'ms and spells.* 

The view that Jacob's adversary at the ford of the Jabbok was 
tho river-god liimself may perhaps bo confirmed by the observation 
that it has been a common practice with many peoples to propitiate 
tlie fickle and dangerous spirits of the water at fords. Heftiod says 
that when you are about to ford a river you should look at the 
running water and pray and wash your hands; for ho who wades 



■ Ovid, Melamorph. ix. 62-86 ; compare Sophocles, Ttvchiniae, 9-3i, 

' 1 Kings xix. 8-13. 

' XenophoD, Anabasis, i. 2. IS; Pitusanias, J. 4. 5; Herodotus, viil. 18S; 
Plutarch, ChHSoL ad Apoilon. S7; Aolian, Var. Uiit. iiL 18; PUilostrntiu, Vil. 
ApoUon. vi. 27; Ilimerius, JEclog. xvi. 6; Cicero, TWev/. Dis^l. i. 48. 114; 
Sarriiu OQ Virgil, Kci. vl 13. 

* Ovid, Fasti, iii. 2Sd-(H8. 
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tlii-ough n Rtream with unwaslied liaiids iiiciire the wi*atli of the 
goda' When the Spartan knig Cleomenes, intending to invadu 
Argolis, came with his army to the banks of the Erasinus, he 
saci-jficed to the river, but tlie omens were unfavourable to his 
crossing. Thereupon the king i-emarkod that he admired the 
patriotism of the rivcr^d in not betraying his people, but that 
he would invade AiigoUs in wpite of him. With that he led his 
men to the i*ea-sliore, sacrificed a bull to the sea, and transported 
his army in ships to the enemy's country.- When the Persian liost 
under Xei-xes came to the river Strymou in Thrace, tli© Magiaiis 
sacrificed white horsMi and porfonned otlior strange ceremonies 
before they crossed the stream." Lucullus at tlio bead of a Boman 
army sacrificed a bull to the Euphrates at liis passage of the river.* 
' On the river-bank tlie Peruvians would scoop up a handful of water 
and drink it, pi-ajing the rivei>deity to let them cross or to give 
them fish, and they threw maize into the stream as a propitiatoi^ 
offering ; even to tliis day the Indians of tbo Cordilleras perform the 
eercmonial sip before they will pass a river on foot or horseback.** 
*It is a custom among native tribe« of Soutli Africa to pay respect 
to rivers, which would appear to intimate that formerly tliey were 
worshipped, or rather that indi\-idual rivcw were supposed to bo 
the dwelling-place of a spirit. Thus, when a river has been safely 
crossed, it in tho custom in some parts to thix>w a stone into its 
watent, and to praise tlie Uongo. . . . When Dingon's army was going 
against Umzilikazi, on reacking tlie banks of the Ubulinganto, they 
saluted it, saying, " So ku bona, hulinijanh" and having strewed animal 
charcoal {unmzi) on the water, the soldiers were made to drink it. 
The object of this was to deprecate some evil power destructive to 
life, which was supposed to bo possessed by the river.' ' Front 
another -writer we learn tlmt Caffi-cs spit on tho stones which 
they throw into tho water at crossing a river. He tells us that 
formerly they ' were in the habit of either sacrificing some animal 



' U«»iod, WvriiS and Daifs, 787-41. As to th« (rr«ek worship of riv«n, s«0 tliu 
«vi<I«noi> collocled by R. KarAt«n, Sttuiies in prhniiiet Qiwk r^^ian (HeUingfors. 
1907). pp. 29»qq. 

' liorodotus, vi. 76. 

> Heto<lotu«. vii. IIS. 

* Plutarch. LuculluM. 24. 

' E. B. Tylor, Primitive Cullure '. ii. 210. 

• Callaway, Nuraery Talcs, TradiHons and Histories of Ou Zulus, i. 90, noto™. 
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or offiering some grain to api>oii3e ancestral spirits living in the river. 
Tlic Bushmen used to offer up t>onie game they had killed, or in the 
absence of that would offer up an arrow.' ' A tliird writer informs 
us that in the belief of tlie Bantu tribea of soutli-eastcrii Africa ' rivent 
arc inhabited by deuionti; or nudigiutnt spiriUi, zind it is iieeessaiy 
to propitiutti the«c on crossing an unknown stream, by throwing a 
handl'ul of com or some other offering, even if it is of no intrinsic 
value, into the water '.= When the Masai croea a stream they throw 
a Imndful of gras4 into the water an an oifcring ; for grass, the souroe 
of life to their cattle, plays an important part in Masai superstition 
and ritual.'* 

The Badagas, a tribe of tlic Neilghcn'y Hills in southern India, 
bohovo in a deity called Gangamma, ' who is supposed to be pi-esent 
at every stream, and especially so at the Koond6 and PykdnJ rtveru, 
into which it was formerly tlio pi-actice for every owuer of cattle, 
which had to cross them at their height, to throw a quarter of 
a rupee, because their cattle used frequently to be carried away by 
the current and destroyed. It is enumerated amongst tho greatoat 
sina of every deceased Badaga at his funeral that ho had cix»>sed 
a stream without paying duo adoration to Ganganmia.' ' Again, tho 
Todas, another smaller but better kno^vn tribe of the same hills, 
regard two of their rivers, the Teipakli (Paikara) and the Pakhwar 
(Avalanche), as gods or the abodes of gods. Every person in crossing 
one of those streams must put his right arm outside of his cloak in 
token of respect. Foniierly these rivers might only bo crossed on 
certain days of tlio week. When two men who are sons of a brother 
and a sister respectively piiss in oumpauy over either of the sacred 
streams they have to perfonu a special ceremony. As they approach 
tho river they pluck and chew some gi'ass, and each man says to the 
other, 'Shall I throw tho river (water)? Shall 1 cross tlie river?' 
Then they go down to the bank, and each man dips his hand in the 
river and throws a handful of water away from him tlu-ico. After 
that they cross the river, each of them with his arm outside of his 
cloak in the usiud way. But if the day is a Tuesday, Friday, or 
Saturday they will not Uirow the water, but only chew the grass. 



■ Dtidley Kidd, The Etsentiai Kafir (London. 1004), p. 10. 

• J. Macdoiuild, Lighl in Africa * (London. 18901, p. 205. Com]>arT! ill., in 
Journal of Ihe AnHiropologKot Institttte. xx (1S91X p. 136. 

' & L. and H. Uinde, T/te Last of the Maaai (London. 1901). pp. lOSsq, 

* l\ Ml.**, J'he Tribes ^ tke Neil^crry Hilh (Mangdore, 18«i), p. 6a 
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Also, if tho funerol oeremoniee of a person belonging txi the clan of 
either of the two men are not oompleto, they will not throw the 
water. The sacred dairyman (palol) of the Toda3 may not cross 
either of tho holy livers at the places used by common folk. In the 
old days there were certain fords where oi-dinary people waded 
thrwugli the water, but the dairyman had a ford of his own. 
Nowadays the Todaa cross the Paikara by a bridge, but the holy 
milkman may not make use of the profane convonience. And in 
the old days no Toda who had boon bitten by a snake might cross 
any stream whatever.' Among the Mahafaly and Sakalava of 
southern Madagascar certain chiefe are forbidden to cross certain 
rivew, while others aro bound to go and salute all tho rivers of the 
country.^ In Cayor, a district of Senegal, it is believed that the 
king would inevitably die witliin the year if he were to cross a river 
or an arm of the sca.^* 

Though we may not be able to explain the exact reasons for 
imposing these various rules and restrictions, the general motive 
which underlies them is plain enough ; it is the awe and fear of 
rivers conceived as powerful personal beings. That conception is 
well illustrated by a practice observed by the Kakhyeen of Upper 
Burma. When one of the tribe has been drowned in crossing a 
river, the avenger of blood repairs once a year to the banks of the 
guilty stream, and filling a vessel fiill of water he hows it througli 
with his sword, as if he were despatching a human foe.* The same 
tendency to personify tho spirit of a river, especially a rapid and 
dangerous river, perhaps explains the weird story of Jacob's adven- 
ture at the ford of the Jabbok. 

The tradition that a ccrtjiin sinew in Jacob's tliigh was strained 
in the struggle with his nocturnal adversary is clearly an attempt 
to explain why the Hebrews would not eat that particular sinew. 
Both the tradition and tho custom have their parallels among some 
tribes of North American Indians, who regularly cut out and tlirow 
away the humstrings of the deer they kill. Without repeating 
the evidence on this subject which I have cited elsewhere,'- I will 



' "W. H. B. Rivera, Ttte Todas, pp. 418aq., BOOaq. 

' A. Van Oennep, Dtbou et Tot^misme i JUada^/axar (PAri&, KHM), p. US. 

• J. B. L. DuTJUicl. Voffoge an Hefdgal (ParU, 1802), p. 55. 

• Clemeat WUliwns, rAroiigA Burma tn Western Cium (Edinburgli and London, 
1868). pp. 91 sq. 

■ The CMden Bougk\ ii. 419-21. 
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merely mention two reasons which the Cherokee Indians assign 
for the practice. One is that ' tliis tendon, when severed, draws 
up into the flesh ; ergo, any one who should imfortunatcly partake 
of tlie hamstring would find his Umbs draw up in tlie some 
manner.' * The other is that if thoy did not do so tliey would 
easily grow tired in travelling.' Both these reasons assume the 
principle of sympathetic magic, though they apply it differently. 
The one supposes that, if you eat a sinew which shrinks, the cor- 
responding sinew in your own body will shrink likewise. 'Hio 
other appears to suppose that, if you destroy the sinew witlkout 
which the deer cannot walk, you yourself will be incapacitated 
from walking in precisely the same way. Both reasons are 
thoroughly in keeping witli savage philosophy. Either of them 
would suffice to account for the Hebrew taboo. 

§b. The Bundle of Life, 

When David with his men was in hiding for fear of Saul in 
the dreary wilderness of Judaea", ho was visitod by Abigail, tlie 
wise and beautiful wife of tlie rich sheep-farmer Nubal, whom the 
gallant outlaw had laid under a deep obligation by not stealing 
his sheep. Insensible of the services thus rendered to him by the 
cateraiLs, the surly farmer refused with contumely a request, couched 
in the most polite terms, which the captain of the band had -sent 
in for the loan of provisions. Tlio insult touched the captain's 
nice sense of honour to the quick, and he was mai-ching over the 
hiUa at the head of four hundred pretty fellows, every man of 
them with his broadsword buckled at his side, and was m<iking 

' J. Moonoy, 'Sacred forambu of the Cherokees,* Sa/enth Anitual Seporl o/ the 
Bmatt af FJhmlop^ (Wnshington, 1891), p. 8Sa 

* J. Hoooey, * Myths of the Cherokoos,' liiitetraUh Annital Report o/lhf Bttrrau 
(ffAauriMtt E(hno}i}<ffj (Washington. ISCKt)^ p. 28.$. 

* Speaking uf the wildomeea of Judwa, &a eye-witntnw suye: 'The view from 
the height was most ettraordinaty ; on every sldu were other ridges equally wJiite, 
ateep, itnd nnrrow; their aides were seamed by innumerable torreot-U-dft, ihv\v 
HummiU w«re sharp and ragged in outline. TheAo rid^s stood ftlmtutt isulat^, 
between browl f1«t valleys of eofl whito marl scatt«r<.-d with flints, and with a 
pebbly torreiitHWUDMt in tho middloL There wa> not it itwt visible. »carc-(tly even u 
thorny shrub; th«» wli«le wm like the dry basin ut a fornivr st-a Mcourttd by th« 
rains, and washed duwa in plaoos to th9 hard foundstion of metmioi'pbJi; limestone, 
which underlies the whele distriet. and forms pr««ipic«« two thousand feet high 
over tho shores of the Dead Sea.' <C. K. Condtr, 'Rni-work in PaloAiiie, ii. 127.) 
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straight for the fai'tn, wliou the faimor's wife met him on the 
moor. Sho had soft words to soothe the ruffled pride of the aitgry 
chieftain, and, better perliapH than word», a train of asses laden 
with meat and drink for the sharp-set brigands. David was melted. 
The beauty of the woman, her gentle words, and the sight of the 
asHes witli thoii' panniers, all had their effect. He received the 
wife, pleading for her husband, with the utmost courtuMy, promised 
bia protection, not without dark hints of the sight that the huh 
would have &eeu at the farm next morning if slie had not met 
him, and so dwraisaed her with & blessing. The word was given. 
The outlaws faced to the rightnibout, and, followed no doubt by 
the asses, marched off the way thoy had come. With a lighter 
heart Abigail haatenod to tlio house where her boonsh husband 
and his hinds, little wotting of what had jMissed on the hilla, wore 
drinking deep and lute after the uhcop-shcaring. That night over 
the wuie she wisely said nothiug. But next morning, when he was 
tjobor, she told liim, and his heart died withiu him. Tlie shuck 
to bia nervous system, or perhaps .somctliing stronger, was toe 
much for liim. Within ten days he was a dead man, and after 
n decent interval the widow was over the hills and far away with 
the captain of the brigands.' 

Among tlie complimentji which the chai-miug Abigail paid to 
the susceptible David at their first meeting there is one which 
desei'ves our attentioiu She said: 'And though man bo risen up 
to puniuc thee, and to seek thy soul, yet the soul of my lord sliall 
bo bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God ; and the 
souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as from the hollow 
of a sliug.'- No doubt the language is metapLorical, but to an 
English reader the metaphor is strange and obscure. It implies 
that the souls of living people could be tied up for safety iu a 
bundle, and tliat on the contrary, when the souls were those of 
cuemies, the bundle might be undone and tlie souls .scattered to 
the winds. I think we may safely say that such an idea could 
hardly have occurred to a Hebrew even as a figure of speech, unless 
he wore familiar with an actual belief that souls could tlms be 



» 1 Samuel XXV. 1-37. 

■ 1 Samuel sxv. 29. The same «xpro5Hiou 'bundle of life' (trti nilY) is 
uppIifHl to a fikithful friend iii tbe Hebrew text of £ccl«3u«ti«U6, vL 16, where 
li'^if (' bundlQ ') oiij^lit nut, with some CKtiLoirs, to be cbAQged iotu *1V (> bftlm '). See 
Profeaoor A. A Beviui, iu JounieU (>/ Tlieoloffiait Studies, October, 1S99, p. 140. 
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treated. To ua who conceive of a soul as immaQent in ite body 
80 long as life lasts the idea convoyed by tho verso in question is 
naturally preposterous. But it would not be so to many peoples 
whose theory of life differs widely from ours. Tliere is in fact 
a widespread belief among savages that the soul can be, and often 
is, extracted from the )x>dy during the lifetime of its owner without 
immediately causing his death. Commonly this is done by ghosts, 
demons, or evil'disposod persons who have a grudge at a man and 
steal his soul for the purpose of killing him ; for if they succeed 
in tlieir fell intent and detain tho truant soul long enough the man 
wiU fall ill and die.* For that reason people who idontify their 
souls with their shades or reflections are often in mortal terror 
of a camera, because they think that the photographer who has 
taken their likeness has abstracted their souls or shades along 
with it. To take a single instance out of a multitude. At a village 
on the lower Yukon River in Alaska an explorer had set up his camera 
to get a picture of tho Esquimaux as they were moving about among 
their houses. Wliile he was focussing the instrument, tho headman 
of thp village came up and insisted on pooping under the cloth. 
Being allowed to do so he gazed agog for a minute at the moving 
figures on the ground*glass ; then jerking his head from under 
the cloth he bellowed out to his people, *He has got all your 
shades in this box.* A panic ensued among the group, and in 
a twinkling they disappearc<I helter*skelter into their houses.^ On 
this theory a camera or a packet of photographs is a box or bundle 
of souls packed ready for transport like sardines in a tin. 

But sometimes souls are extracted from their bodies with a 
kindly intention. The savage seems to think that nobody can die 
properly unless liia soul is in hia body just before he expires, sine© 
it is the final departure of tho soul which is tho true cause of death. 
From this again he infers that if you can only draw out the soul 
and keep it in safe custody the man in the meantime is for all 
practical purposes immortal, since in die absence of his soul there 
is really nothing in him to die. Hence in time of danger the wary 
savage will sometimes carefully extract his own soul or the soul 
of a &iend and leave it, so to say, at deposit account in some safo 



' The Qotden Bouffh \ ii. 263 sqq. ; A. 0. Kruijt. Bet animiMie in den IndisdtCH 
jliT%tf)rI(Th« Hague, 1006), pp. 77B<]q. 

' E. W. Neleon, ' The Eskimo about Behring Stmit,' Ei^tanih AnmuU Bqpoft 
iif ihe Bureau <^ Amtrican IMnolosff, part i (Waahiugton, 1899). p. 422. 
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place till the danger is past and he can recUim his spiritual property. 
For exAmple, many people regard the removal to a new houae as 
» cnsis fraught with peril to their aouls ; hence in Minahassa, 
a dintnci of Celebes, at 8ucb critical times the priest collects the 
Mills of the whole family in a bag and keeps them there till th« 
danger ia over, when he restores them to their respective owners.' 
Again, in Southern Celebes, when a woman's time is near, the 
nuwsonger who goes to fetch the doctor or midwife takes with him 
A eliopping-knife or something else made of iron. The thing, what- 
ever it is, repreeentB the woman's soul, which at this dangerous 
timo is beliuved to be safer outside of her body than in it Hence 
the doctor must take great care of the thing, for were it lost the 
woman's soul would with it be lost ul»o. So ho keeps it in hia 
house till the confinement is over, when he gives back the precious 
object in return for a fee.' In the Key Islands a hollowed-out 
ooooo-nut, spht in two and carefully pieced together, may sometimes 
he seen hanging up. Thin is a receptacle in which the soul of 
a newly-horn infant is kept lest it should fall a prey to demons. 
For in those partA the soul does not permanently lodge in ita 
tabeniacle of clay, until the clay has taken a firm coosisteucy. 
The Esquimaux of Alaska adopt a similar precaution for the soul 
of a sick child. Tbe mcdicine-man conjures it into an amulet 
and then atows the amulet in his inedicine4)ag, where, if anyivhore, 
the soul should be out of harm's way.^ 

But perhaps the closest analt^ to the * bundle of life* is 
liimiahed by the bundles of churittgot that its flattened and elongated 
etoiMS and sticks, which the Arunta and other tribes of Central Aus< 
tralia keep with the greatest carc and secrecy in caves and crevices of 
the ruuk:«. Each of those mystenous stones or sticks is intiinately 
associated with the spirit of a member of the clan, living or dead; 
for as soon as the spirit of a child enters into a woman to be bom, 
one of these holy sticks or atonea ia dropped on the spot whoro 
the mother felt her womb quickened. Directed by her, the lather 



' P. N. Wjlketi. ' Bijdiiigen tot de kerniis v&n de zeden en gewoonten der 
Alfoeren in de Minftbasm.' Mededcdingcn ran Wffc M ^tcfcrlandsche Hcnd^inf- 
pcnoolschap, vii {18C3). |>p. 146 »q. 

■ B. F. Muttlies, Hijilragm lot dc Krhnotoi/ie m» Zwirf-CWrtcs (Tlie Hagtie, 1876), 
p. U. 

* J. A. JftCobMn, Itmen in die Imdte^t da Banda-Xetres (B&t-Iin. 1896), 
p. 199. 
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seaichee for the stick or atone of Kis child, and haring found it, or 
carved it out of tlie nearest hard-wood tree, he delivora it to the 
headman of the district, who deposits it with the rest in the sacred 
tjtore-houue amoog the rocka Those precious sticka and stoam, 
closely bound up with the spirits of all tlie members of the cla n, 
are often carefully tied up in bundles. Tliey constitute the most 
sacred possession of the tribe, and tlio places wliero they are deposited 
are skilfully screened from observation, the entrances to the caves 
being blocked up vdth stone» arranged so naturally as to disarm 
suspicion. Not only the spot itself but its surrouiulings are sacred. 
The planU and trees that grow there are never touched ; tlie wild 
animals that find their way thither are never molested. And if a 
man fleeing from his enemies or from the avenger of blood suc- 
ceeds in ■'caching the sanctuaiy, he is safe so long as he remains 
within its bounds. The loss of their churiti^ as they call the sacred 
sticks and stones thus associated with the spirits of all the living 
and all the dead members of the commumty, is the most serious e%'il 
that can befall a tribe. Kobbed of them by inconsiderate white men, 
the natives have been known to stay in camp for a fortnight, weeping 
and wailing over their loss and plastering their bodies with white 
pipeclay, the emblem of mouraing for the dead.' 

In these beliefs and practices of the Central Australians ^vith 
regard to the cburinga wo have, as Mossni. Spencer and Gillen justly 
observe, 'a modification of the idea which finds expi«ssion iu the 
folklore of so many peoples, and according to which priniitive nian, 
n^rdiug his soul as a concrete object, imagines that he can place it 
in some secure spot apart, if needs be, from bis body, and thus, if 
the latter be in any way destroyed, the spirit part of him still persists 
uiiliarmed.' • Not that the Aiiiuta of the present day believe these 
sacred sticks and stones to be the actual receptacles of their spirits 
in the sense that the destruction of one of the sticks or stones would 
of necessity involve the destruction of the man, woman, or child 
whose spiiit is associated with it. But in their traditions we meet 
with clear traces of a beUef that their ancestors did really deposit 
their spirita in these sacred objects. For example, wo are told that 
some men of the Wild Cat totem kept their spirits in their cfittringa^ 
wluch they used to hang up on a sacred pole in the camp when thoy 



' SffootK vtA GiUcQ, The A'ative TriOea f^ Central AxtHmlta^ pp. 
Compuw itl. The WortAwn Tribes */ Oftufral Awtralia, pp. 257-82. 
'■' Spenctr aud Qillen, Natitx Tribes (^ Cmini Australia, p. 137. 

L3 
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went out io Iiunt ; and on their return from the chase they would 
take down the churinffa from the pole and carry them about as 
before.' The intention of thus hanging up the churiwfa on a pole 
when they went out hunting inay have been to put their souls in 
aafe-keoping till they canie back. 

Thus there Je fair ground to think that the bundles of sacred 
sticks and stones, which are still treasured so carefully in secret 
places by the Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia, were 
formerly believed to house the souls of every member of the 
community. So long as those bundles ronuiinod securely tied up 
in the sanctuary, so long, might it be thought, wm it well with the 
souls of all the people ; but once open tlie bundles and scatter their 
precious contents to the winds, and the most fatal consequenc«u 
would follow. It would be rash to assert that the primitive Semites 
ever kept tJieir souls for safety in sticks and stones which they 
deposited in cavee and crannies of their native wilderness ; but it is 
not rash to afiSrm that some such practice would explain in an easy 
and natural way the words of Abigail to the hunted outlaw : ' And 
though man be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, yet the 
soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord 
thy Qod ; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall he sliug out, as 
from the hollow of a sling.' 

Thus I infer that the Hebrews retained down to historical times 
the conception of an external isoul, that is, a belief in the possibihty 
of depositing the soul for safety in some secure place outside of the 
body. Ihe inference is confirmed by a remarkable expression of 
Isaiah, In a long list of feminine ornaments ho mentions ' houses of 
the soul '." The expression thii.s literally translated is unique in the 
Old Tetttament. Modern translatoni and coniuientators, following 
Jerome, render it ' perfume boxes *, ' scont-bottles ', or the like.' But 
it may well be that these ' houses of the soul ' were amulets in which 
the soul of the wearer was supposed to lodge.* The commentators on 

' Sp«Qc«r and tiillen, op. dt., p. 138. 

• Isaiah iii. 20 votn 'na. 

* 'Perfun]t> boxes' (Revised Version). Similarly Kautscb, DiUmaon. Duhm, 
Skiim«r, Whitehouse. Jerome's rendenng in the Vulgate ia of/actorwh. 

' Th« Eg7ptia.ruj pkced little models of houaes, made of pottfinr, on the tombs 
for the souls of the de^ to lodge in. Many of tiieoe miniature houeee of tlte soul 
have lately Leen discovered by Professor W. 31. Flinders P«tni.- at Rifeli, in Upp«r 
Egypt 8e» W. M. Flindere Petrie, Gueh and Jiifih (London, 1907), pp. 14-20^ 
with p1at«a I, XV-XXII. The hnt-urot) coutuiniug the aHli«s of th« dead which 
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the passage recognize that many of the trinkets in the prophet's list 
were probably cliamis, ja-rt as personal ornftuieuts often are ia the 
East to the preaent day.' The very word which follows * houses of 
the aoul ' in the text is rendered ' amulets ' in the Revuted Version ; 
it is derived from a verb meaning ' to whisper ', ' to charm '.' 

But the view of these 'houses of the soul' wliich I have 
suggested does not necessarily exclude their identification with 
scent-bottles. Li the eyes of a people who, like the Hebrews", 
identified the principle of life with the breath, the more act of 
smelling a perfume might easily assume a spiritual aspect ; the 
scented breatli inhaled might atxm au accession of life, an addition 
made to the essence of the soul. Uonce it would be natural to rogai-d 
the &agi-ant object itself, whether a scent-bottle, incense, or a flower, 
as a centre of radiant spiritual energy, and therefore as a fitting place 
into which to breathe out the soul whenever for any reason it seemed 
desirable to do so for a time. Far-fetched as this idea may appear to 
us, it may seem natural enough to the folk and to their best inter- 
preters the poets : 

/ sent thee late a tnwr/ wmUh, 

Kot so much honouring thee 
As giving it a liope tJmt there 

It could not iciiher'd be; 

have b«en foiinil id anciviit lUliao, G«rmKD, and DAoish gnVM, w«i« probably 
in Iik« iQaoner iatend«d to mrve as housos of the <(«u]. Soo W. llelbig, J}ie 
Ifaliktr m der PbeieiK. p. 60 ; O. Scbrsder, RtaltfxUcon tier Iitdogenmnischm 
AUertumskunde, pp. SS7, S39. 

' Dillinann, SkiDDer. and WbiUhouse, on laaUb iii. 18 and ^. Compare B. 
Winer. Biblisdies JUalwdttn^iack '. s. v. ' Amulete '. Tbe p«opl«8 of the M8t«rn liom 
of Africa (tho Somali. Outla-t and Danaltit), tiapecially tb# Mohanimodan part of 
th«ai, VTMr many orniunonts which, at the sam* timn, .tervo m amulets. See Fb. 
Paiilitschkfl, Eilmogmphie Nordost-AJrikas, Die materieRe Otiltur dcr Damkil, GaUa, 
wtA SonM (Berlin, 1893), pp. 95a(i. Coinpars F. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pasetta ins 
iJert «>» A/rika (Berlin, IS94), p. 518. On the relation of jeweJlory to niAjt>«. 
aee Profeeaor W. Kid^way, in Report of Uie Jlritish Association, Mntitu/ hdd at 
SfruthjAtTl, 1908, pp. 816 aq. 

' Brown, Urivor, nnd Bri^^ Htbreto nnd Enffliah Lexicon of the Old Tfgtamfnt, 
p. 588. Similarly Kautsoh, in hia German translation of the Bibl«, and Dillnmnn 
and Skinner in ihnir eomrncntariott on Iitaiali. In anothnr piutsago (xx%'i. 16) 
Isaiah uses tbe«aiu« word (C^) in th« plinuo 'coinpuUion of a spell* (where we 
must read ?P^ for IP? with many critics ; SM Brown, Drivor, and Briggs, op. tit., 
pp. &S8, S48). 

' Oenflsia ii. 7. 
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But thou thereon did^ only breaihe 
And aetA^st it hack to me ; 

Siwe mhen it groics, and amelis, J swear, 
Mt of itx^f but tlteer 



Or again: 



Ihr verhidhei, sAase Hosen, 
Meine iMbe trvg each nicht. 



But if beauty can thus be thought to give of her life, her soui, 
to the soul of the ruse to keep it fadeless, it is not extravagant to 
suppose that she can breathe her soul also Into her scent 'bottle. At 
all events these old-world fancies, if such indeed they are, would 
explain very naturally why a scent-bottle should be called a ' bouse 
of the soul '. But the folk-lore of scents baa yet to be studied. In 
investigating it, as every other branch of folk-lore, the student may 
lenm much from the poets, who perceive by intuition what most of 
us have to leani by a laborious collection of facts. Indeed without 
some touch of poetic fancy it is hardly possible to enter into tJie 
heart of the people. A frigid rationalist will knock in vain at the 
magic rosc-wrcathed portal of faiiylaud. The porter will not open 
to Sir. Qradgriud. 



' ' Jonaoa's leftmed sock * wm on when be wrote tbeee beauUrul verses. See 
Philontmtus. Kpist. 2: niyrofiifta avt<rn^avnv fi6iwv,av ai riitCtv.icai ravro /liyyofi, AXX 
auTf»f Ti xap\CotKv(ts Tott f/tiUmi, Tea /t^ /taparS^. Ajld a^ll Epist. 46 : Kl vcmCjjKai 
OTpntfAt-g ;^p^(yuvM rati ^oSotf* ... «I 8) PovXtt ti ^!X»f )(op!(tir0at, rs Xtl^ava «Crwt- 
ivriirttupdi' lijjKirt irviotTo poSmv fiivaf, cLXXa ital vw. And the thougltt of tLe first 
stonu of tb« sua« notig; 

Drink to me oitlj/ tcith lAhte tye$, 

And I mil pUdfit with mine; 
Or Uave a Ai'j« Imt m the cup 

And nt not took for wme, 

10 also borrowed from the same elegant writer. Seo Philostratus, KplM. SS : 'E^i 
Sc fiurait ffpoviM ruit ofifnuriy ... d St p<nK(t, rut- fiiy olfor /li) frupiiruAAut. fUvmi 
S' ififiaXovaa Z&arot xat rott jfCtKtai wpoa^tpomra srXijpali ^tXt/ftanuv to (inrwpa kox otVuil 
iiiou Toif Jfo^'voic. EJiiewhere PhilostmtUB. whose fancy, like that of Herrick. seems 
to h&re mo much on love and rcises. plays on the aaoie thoughts {Kpist, CO and 03). 
Another passage in his letters {1-^ist, 65, fitipalvtmi ml yv»^ fLcra poSmf, £v fifta&vrj/, 
M^ piKXt, u »aXtf' mifiwaiiiiiim; trrf^vuiru/uOa tihc peSott, iwSpiifiwpn') Dlight have 
aerved aa a t«xt to Uorrick'a 

(Sather ye mse-budf n-hite jfc mat/. 

But vritliout doubt the English poet drew his InspirotioD from living rosu in 
EngliKh gard«Dii ntitl English heilges, not from dead Greek roMS in the dust^ pAgee 
of PhiloBtratUB. 
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§ 6. Not to aeeihe a hd in its mother's milk. 

A moderu reader is naturally startled when among tho solemn 
conimandmeiite professedly given by God to ancient Israel ho finds 
the precept: 'Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk.'' 
And his surpriHe is not lessened but greatly increased by an atten- 
tive study of one of the three passages in wliich the command is 
recorded ; for the context of the passage seems to show, as some 
eminent critics from Qoethe downwards have pointed out, tliat the 
injunction not to seethe a kid in its mother's milk was actually one 
of theoriginal Ten Ciommandments.^ The passage in question occurs 
in the Uurty*fourth chapter of Exodus. In this chapter we read an 
aozount of what purports to be the second revelation to Mosctj of 
the Ten Conunandments, after that in his auger at the idolatry 
of the Israelites he had broken the tables of stone on wliich the 
first version of tho commandments was written. What is professedly 
given us in the chapter is therefore a second edition of the Ten 
Commandments. Tliat this is so appears to be put l)eyond the 
reach of doubt by tho verses wliich introduce and which follow 
the list of commandments. Thus the chapter begins : * And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 
the first: and I will write upon the tables the words that were 
on the first tables, which thou brakest,' " Then follows an account 
of Ood'a interview with Moses on Mount Sinai and of tlie second 
revelation of the commandments. And at the close of the passage 
we read : ' And the Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these words : 
for after the tenor of these words I have made a eovoixaQt with thee 
and with Israel. And he was there with the Lord forty days and 
forty nights ; he did neither eat bread, nor drink water. And be 
wrote upon the tables tho words of the covenant^ tfao ten command- 
ments.'* Thus unquestionably the writer of the chapter regarded 
the commandments given in it as the Ten Commandments. 

But here a difficulty arises ; for the commandments recorded in 

* Exodus xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deuteronomy siv. 21. 

* ProfeoBor 'Wellhausen reached this concluaion tnd«pendeiitl; before he found 
Uut he had been anticipat«d by Oo«tbo. Stti i. WdllhauMti. TUf Ciimpwtition dts 
Ituateuchs unit der hiatorisiAen Biieher (Its Alien Ttatamnts* (B«rlin. 188d)i pp. 
86sqq.. 837-83 ; E. Budde, Gtxhichie iter aUhebraiiehen Litlemtwr (Loipsic, 1906). 
pp. 94-«. 

* £xodu8xxuv. 1. 

* Exodus xxxiv. 27, SS. 
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this chAptor agroe only in part with the comniandments contained 
in the feu- more familiar version of the Decalogue which we read in 
the twentieth chapter of ExoUilb and again in the fifth chapter of 
Deuteronomy. Moreover, in that second version of the Docaloguo, 
with which we are here concerned, the commandments are not 
given with the brevity and precision which characterize the first 
version, so that it is less easy to define them exactly. Accordingly 
critics have differed as to some details in their enumeration of the 
precepts. The following is the enumeration given by Professor 
liudde in liis recent Htstcry o/Andmt Hebrew Likrature^ : 

1. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

2. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 
S. All the firstborn are mine. 

4. Six daj-s thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest. 

5. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep in the month 
when the com is in ear.- 

6. Thou slialt observe the feast of weeks, even of the firstfruits 
of wheat harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the year's end. 

7. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread. 

8. Tlie £it of my feast sliall not remain all night until the 
morning.^ 

9. The first of the first&uits of thy groimd thou shalt bring 
unto the house of tlie Lord thy Qod. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 

The difference between this version of the Decalogue and the 
one with wliich we are famiUar will at once strike the reader. 
Here morality is totally absent The commandments without 
exception refer purely to naattere of ritual. They are religious in 
the strict sense of the word, for they define with scrupulous, almost 
niggling, precision the proper relation of man to God. But of tho 
relations of man to man, not a word. The attitude of God to man 
iu these commandments is like that of a feudal lord to his vassals. 



' K. Buddo. Gfachiehte der oUlieltrAm-lien Lilteralur, p. 95. 

* This comiDand men t does not appear in Exodiia xixiv, Ijut it occurs in th9 
parallel veruon of tliu Duciilague £n Exodiu xxUi. 1&. 

' The reisiun of tlio comniandment givoD in Exodus xxili. IS is bora pr«r«rrsd 
to the (iiflerent version iii tlie purulkl passugi; Exodua xxsiv. 2&: ' N«itli«r abuU 
tlio sacriGce of iho feast of the passover be left unto the morning.' 
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e stipulates that they shall render him his dues to the utmost 
farthing, but what they do to each other, so long as they do not 
intcrfoi-e with the payment of his feu duties, is no coucorn of his. 
How different from tlie s\x concluding commandments of the other 
version: 'Thou shalt honour thy father and mother; thou shalt do 
no murder ; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou slmlt not »teal ; 
thou shalt not bear falae witnees against thy neighbour ; thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbours house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor Ins 
nor anything tliat is thy neighbour's.'' 

If we ask which of these two discrepant versions of the Deca- 
logue is the older, the answer cannot be doubtful It would happily 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that precepts of morality, which 
had originally formed part, of an ancient code, were afterwards struck 
out of it to make room for precepts concerned with mere points of 
ritual. Is it credible that, for example, the command, ' Thou shalt 
not steal,' was afterwards omitted from the code and its placo taken 
by the command, ' Hie fot of my feast shall not remain all night 
until the mormng'? or tliat the command. 'Thou slialt do no 
murder,' was ousted by the command, ' Tliou slmlt not seethe a kid 
in its mother's milk * ? The whole course of human history refutes 

16 supposition. All probability is in favour of the view that the 
mora! version of the Decalogue, if we may call it so from its pre- 

I dominant element, was later than the ritual version, becau.se the 
general trend of civilization lias been, still is, and we hope always 
will be, towards insisting ou the superiority of morality to ritual 
It was tliis insistence which lent force to the teaching, first, of the 
Hebrew prophets, and afterwards of Christ liimseLf. We sliould 
probably not be far wrong in sunnising that the cliangc from the 
ritual to the moral Decalogue waa carried out under prophetic 
influence.' 

I' Exodus XI. 12-17. 
' In aaaumiDg tba ritual version of tb« Decalc^e (Exodus xxxtr) to bv older 
tbnn U)o moml version, I agtM wtUi Profoanora W«llhaiiscn nnd Buddo {U. <x.}. 
But iu estimating the comparative hge of the two veniuns I purpwtely leave out of 
account tho difference of the tn-o documontu (the Johovistic and the Clohistic) io 
^which they are found. becAuse critics ore not agrofrd as to the relative age of these 
^f two documents. If. botTever. some of the Iteat critica (including Kii«n#n. Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Driver) are right in asdgning the priority to the Jehovistic 
dMument, this would be anotlier argument in favour of tb» Mrlier dato of the 
ritual Decalogue (Exodus xxxiv), since it is JahorisUc ; wtwnaa the moral Decalogue 
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But if we may safely ussumo, as I think wg may, that the ritual 
version of the Decalogue is the older of the two, we have still to ask 
why was the precept not to seethe a kid in its mother's milk deemed 
of such vit^l importance that it waft assigned a place in the primitive 
code of the Hebrews, while precepts which soom to us infinitely more 
important, such as the prohibitions of murder, Uieft, and adultery, 
were excluded from it ? ' To suppose with some commentators, 
ancient and modem, that the precept is one of refined humanity ' is 
in the highest degree improbable. A legislator who, so far as appears 
from the rest of the primitive Decalogue, paid no attention to the 
feelings of human beings was not likely to pay much to the maternal 
feelings of goats. It is far more probable that the command was 
based on some superstitious belief current among a rude pastoral 
people who depended for their subsistence chiefly on their flocks 
of goats. 

I^ow among pastoral tribes in Africa at tlic present day there 
appears to be a widely spread and deeply rooted aversion to boil tlie 
milk of their cattle, the aversion being based on an idea that a cow 
whose milk haa been boiled will yield no more milk, and that the 
animal may even die of the injury thereby done to it. To take 
examples. The milk and butter of cows form a large part of the 
diet of the Molianuncdan natives of Sierra Leone and the neighbour^ 
hood ; but ' they never boil the milk, for fear of causing the cow to 
become dry, nor will they soil milk to any one who should practise 
it. The Bulloms entertain a similar prejudice respecting oranges, 
and will not sell them to those who throw the skins into the fire, 
" lefit it occasion the unripe fruit to fall off." ' ■* Tlius it appears that 
the objection to boil milk is based on the principle of sympathetic 
magic. Even after the milk lias been drawn from the cow it is 
supposed to remain in such vital connexion with the animal that 



(Exodus xx) is Elohistic. See S. li. Drirer, Intncluction to the Liicmtitrt of the Old 
'I\stament^. pp. 29bii., 110 ; id.. The Hook ofOeneais*. p. xvi ; J. EsUiu Carpenter 
uid O. Ilartord Bntteraby, Tlw. Ucmimch (Ijondon. 1900), i. 276, ii. 1 1 1. 

' Robertson Smith thought that Ui«Gommaii<l DottoMotlivo kid in itsmotlivr's 
milk wns i!tr«et«d Hgfiirut ft fomi of heathen Bacrific« {Religion of the .SbniAu* 
p. 221 not«). But be ulducos no ex&mple of such a HMrifice, nor do I reiii«mber 
to h»T« met vrtth noy in my r«*dinf[. 

' S*o A. DillniADn'a commentary on Exodus xxiiL ID. 

' Th. Wint«rbottom. A» Atrount qfthc JVafiiv Aj'rkOHS in the nfigkbonrlwod fff 
Stem IxQW (London, 1803), pp. 69 K|. 
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any injury dcuo to the milk will be sympathetically folt by the cow. 
Hence to boil the milk in a pot is like boiling it in the coVs udders ; 
it is to dry up the fluid at its source. 

On tlio opposite side of Africa we meet with the same supersti- 
tion among pastoral peoples. When Speke and Grant were on their 
memorable journey from Zanzibar to the source of the Nile, they 
passed through the district of Ukuni, which lies to the south of the 
Victoria Nyanza. Hie king of tlie country lived at the \illage of 
Nunda and ' ovmed three hundred milch cows, yet every day there 
was a difficulty about purchasing milk, and wc were obliged to boil it 
tliat it miglit keep, for fear we should have none the following day. 
Hus practice the natives objected to, saying, " The cows will stop 
their milk if you do so.'" * Among the Waganda the same rule is 
stringently observed, and for the same reason.* Similarly the 
Bahimo, a pastoral people of Enkolo in the Uganda Protectorate, 
strictly abstain from boiling millc. They beUeve that to boil it 
would cause the cows to fall ill and die.' They even say that *if 
a European puts his milk into tea it will kill the cow which gave 
the milk. Also the Bairo, who eat sweet potatoes and ground-nuts, 
are not allowed to drink milk, as it would then i4Juro the cattle ; so 
in the old days before rupees and kauri-shells were introduced butter 
was a common currency, but they could not sell the milk itself for 
feai- that it might be drunk by some one who was forbidden to drink 
it.' ' In like manner the Masai, who are, or used to bo, a purely 
pastoral people, regard the boiling of milk as a crime which they 
would neither conmiit themselves nor allow otheis to commit.^ Tlie 
reason for their avereion to the practice is not given, but in the light 
of the foregoing evidence wc may safely assume that they fear to 
injure or kill tlie cows by boiling their milk. The same proltibitiou 



■ J. A. Grant, A W<^ aaws Afrira (Edinburgh and London. 1664), p. 89. 

* This I Inrn from my frivnd th« Kev. J. Boscoe, for many youB a misdoDary 
in Uganda. 

* J. Boacoe. 'Th« Bahinu. s cow tribs of Enkole. in the Uganda Protectorate,' 
Jottmal of tilt Ani/trop<Joffiral InstHu/c. xxxvii. Ill (IfK)7). 

* Major lleldon, ' Xotw on the Babima of Ankole,' Jmirnal qf the A/rican 
Society, No. xxii, January, 1907. p. 142. 

" P. Raicliwd, DtulsdfOst^rika {Leipaic, 1892). pp. 287 sq. Uovr«ver, milk 
mixed with klootl luid hnated ia given by them to tlie wounded. But Uiia practice 
ia said to have been borrowed from outaid«. Be« 0. Baumeim, Dmxh Massuihind 
nir m^ciia{hThn, 1694), p. 162. Compare M. Merker. DU Masai (BerUn, 1904), 
p. 32. 
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to boil milk ia observed also by tbo Wagogo, the Wam^, and the 
Wahuraba, three tribes of Gterman East Africa.' 

A similar fear of tampering with the principal source of subsis* 
tenee may well have dictated the old Hebrew eommandmeiit : 'Thou 
sfaalt not soothe a kid in tt^ mother's milk.' On this theory an 
objection will be felt to seething or boiling a kid in any milk, because 
the she-goat from which the milk had been drawn would be injured 
by the process, whether she was the dam of the kid or not The 
reason why the mother's milk is specially raontionod rather tlian 
milk in general may Ijave been either because as a matter of 
convenience the motliers milk wafi more likely to be used than 
any other for that purpose, or because the ii^'ury to tho she>goat in 
such a case was deemed to be even more certain than in any other. 
For being linked to the contents of the boiling pot by a double bond 
of sympathy, since the kid, as well ta the milk, had come from 
her bowels, the mother goat was twice as likely as any other goat 
to lose her milk or to be killed outright by the heat and ebullition. 

But it may be said : If the objection was simply to the boiling 
of milk, why is Uie kid mentioned at all in the commandment ? 
The practice, if not the theory, of the Bagaiida seems to supply the 
answer. Among these people it is recognized that flesh boiled in 
milk is a great dainty, and naughty boys and other unprincipled 
persons, who think more of their own pleasure than of the welfare 
of the herds, will gratify their sinful hists by eating meat boiled in 
milk, whenever they can do so on the sly,'^ heedless of the sufferings 
which their illicit banquet inflicts on Uie poor cows and goate. 
Thus the Hebrew command ' Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother's milk ' >vas probably directed against miscreants of tliis 
sort, whose surreptitious joys were condemned by public opinion as 
striking a fatal blow at the staple food of the community. We can 
therefore understand why in the eyes of a primitive pastoral people 
the boiling of milk should seem a blacker crime than robbery and 

' This I I^am from my friend the Rer. J. Roscoe. whose infortnation is hawd 
on peraoDBl contact with all three tribes. However, the prohibition to boil milk is 
not univ«nuil among p&stoml people. Thus among the Wataturu of East Africa, who 
need to live mainly on fleih and milk, the practice of boiling milk was alwayaquite 
Common. See (>. itauniann, Durch Mnssnilaml eur Nilqudlr |B«rlin, I8SW). p. 171. 
And tlte mod«rn Bedouin of Arabia ae«m to tioil milk without BOniplo, S«Q 
J. L. Burclchardt, .Vo^d on tht Urdovin and Weitabfis, i. 63 ; C M. Doughty. Trot^ 
m Ambiii Dfserta, li. G7. 

* So I am told by my friond the Rev. J. Roacoe. 
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murder. For -whereas robbery and murder harm only individuals, 
the boiling of milk, like the poisoning of wells, gecms to threaten the 
existence of the whole tribe by cutting off its principal source of 
nouristuuent. That may be why in the first edition of the Hebrew 
Decalogue we miss the commandments 'Tliou »ludt not steal' and 
'Thou shalt do no murder', and find imit«ad the comtnandment 
' Thou slialt not boil milk.* 

The conception of a Bynipathetic bond between an animal and 
the milk tliat has been drawn from it appeai-s io explain certain 
other rules obsor\'ed by pastoral peoples, for some of which no 
sufficient explanation has yet been suggested. Thus mJlk is the 
staple food of the Damaraa or Hereros of south-western Africa, 
but they never cleanse the milk*vessels out of which they drink 
or eat, because they believe that were they to wash out the vosaela 
the cows would cease to give milk.> Apparently their notion is 
that to wasli out the lees of the milk from the pot would be to 
wash out the dregs of the milk from the cow's udders. 

Again, it isa rule with the Caffre tribes of South Africa and with 
the Bahima of Enkole that menstruoua women may not drink milk ; 
and the reasons assigned for Uie nde prove that tho idea on which 
it reets is the supposed sympathy between the milk and tlie animal 
Thus among the Bahima a woman at hor monthly periods must 
eat v^etables and drink beer ; for it is thought tliat if she drank 
milk she would thereby injure the cows. But an exception is 
made in favour of a girl at hor first menstruation ; her father sets 
apart for her use an old cow, the milk of which is her only food.* 
The exception is significant An old cow will soon lose her milk 
in any case, so it does not signify much if she loses it a little sooner 
through the pollution of her milk by the menstruous girl. The 
Caffres of Soutli Africa believe that the cows would die if a men- 
struous woman tasted their mill^^ Even the maidens who attend 

■ C. J- Andenson. Latx Nyami \ p. S80 ; J. HkHii, * Di« OvK]i*rt>n>,' Z^ischrijt 
der Gt9eUtehafif»r Enikutnh lu Berhn. iv (1869), p. 2hO. 

* J. Koscoe, 'The Bahima, a cow tribe of Enkolp iu th« Uganda Protectorate,' 
Journal <(f IfK Anthropological InsHMe, xxxvii. 107(1907). 

* J. Mocdonald, ' Slannora, customs, superstitions and religion& of South Africui 
tribt*,' Jouffutl of tlw AHthroit(^ioal Inatitutt^ xx (1691), p> 133; id., LiglU, m 
Afiica\ p. 221. Compw> L. AJUrti, Dt ^a^<r« (AmHterdom, 1810), p]>. 10S«q. 
For II nimilftr runsoii, prolmbly, nmong tlio BacaH of South Afric* a wotnaa at 
menstruation is not allowed to see or touch cow's duuj; (J. Kocdouold, iu ^owwU 
qflhe Anihrcpdogieal InsUiuie, xx (1691), p. IIS). 
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a girl at her first m«iu}truatioii are forbidden to drink milk, lest the 
cattle sliould die; the p«rtod of seclusion and taboo lasts a fort- 
night' If & CafFre woman infringes this custom at one of her 
periods her husband may be fined ^m one to three head of 
cattle, which are paid to the chief. Formerly this monthly period 
of abstinence from milk lasted for seven or eight daya^ Further, 
among the Ca&es menstruous women are forbidden to cross those 
parts of the kraal wtiich are frequented by the cattle ; for if a drop 
of their blood were to fall on sucli a i>atli ' any oxen passing over 
it would run great risk of dying Irom disease*. Hence women 
have to make circuitous pattis from one hut to another, going 
round tlie back of the huts in order to avoid the forbidden ground. 
The tracks which they use may be seen at every kraal. But there 
is no sucli restriction on the walks of women who are past child- 
bearing, because they have ceased to be a source of danger.' 

The disabihties thus imposed on women at menstruation are 
perhaps dictated by a fear lest the cows whose milk they drank 
should yield milk mingled with blood. Such a fear, Mr. Roscoe 
tolls rae, is much felt by the pastoral tribes of Central Afiica. 
Again, the same idea perhaps explains the Zulu custom which 
forbids a wounded man to drink milk until he has performed 
a certain ceremony. Thus when an Englishman serving with the 
Zulus was wounded in action and bled profusely, a young heifer 
was killed by order of the modicinc-niaii, and its small entrails, 
mixed with the gall and some roots, were parboiled and given to 
the sufTerer to drink. At Virsi he refused the nauseous dose, but 
the mediuine-nian How into a passion atid said ' tliat unless I drank 
of the mixture I could not be permitted to take milk, fearing tho 
cows might die, and if I approaclied the king I ishould make him 
ill'.' Thia fear of injuring the cows through the infection of blood 



■ Dudley Kidd, The Essenliat Ka/r, p. 209. 

* CompefKihim o/Kafir Laws and Cukimm (Cape Town, 1866), p. 122, eompara 

* Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, pp. 238 sq. ; OonipKniium o/Kafir Latva 
and Oustoms, p. i)S. Th« hubi of a Cnffrti ki-aal are usually arranged to it circle 
vrilb the cattle fold iu tliv cvutn (Dudley Kidd. u;/. ciU, pp. Vi sq. ). Ueitco the 
womea'a patha may be supposed to li« outside the circle of the huta, beliv««u tliem 
and the ])alisade which soni«>ttm«8 encloses the kraal. 

' Nathaoiel Ltaacs, TmPtU and A<iccntin\^ in Jiatlem Africa (London. 18S&), i. 

aos-6. 
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may perhaps explain a Bechuana custom of removing aU wounded 
persons to a distance from their towns and villages.' 

The some dread probably Ues at the root of the stringent rule 
wliich among many African tribes, especially of tlie Bantu family, 
forbids women to milk the cows and to enter the cattle-fold.- But 
if for some reason a married Caffro woman is obliged to enter 
a cattle-fold she must bring her husband or her nearest male 
relative to the gate of the fold; there he lays his spear on the 
ground with the point inside of the entrancu, and the woman walks 
in on the handle of the weapon. 'This is considered as a passport 
of entrance, and saves her from pmiishmont : but, even in this 
case, strict inquiry is made as to the necessity for such an entrance, 
nor are the men very willing to grant, too frequently, such an 
indulgence to them.'* Amongst the pastoral Todas in southern 
India the business of milking the cattle is performed by men only, 
who are iuvoste<l according to their rank with various degrees of 
sanctity and liave to obsen'e strict rules of ceremonial purity. 
Toda women take no part in the ritual of the sacred dairy nor in 
Uie operations of milking and churning which are there carried 
on. They may go to the dau*y to fetch buttermilk, but they must 
approach it by an appointed path and stand at an appointed pUico 
to receive the milk. Only under very special conditions is a woman 
or a girl permitted to enter a dairy. Indeed, during the performance 

' R. MofTnt, S£i9simaiy Lalxnirs and A'cnea in Southern AJrica (Londoii, lSi2), 
\t. iHb. Dr. Jlioirat could not &aoeHjiin tha retaon of the cuatom. 

* Dudley Kidd. ITk EatcntUtl Kafir, p. 288; J. Campbell, Travcis in South 
Africa, Stfoit^ Jminuy (London. 182"2), ii. 218 ; E. Casalia. The Sasutos, }>. 125 ; 
Compendium of Kafir Laws a»'l Custom*, p. 9S ; F. F'lftming. Sovlhtm Africa (London, 
1856). pp. 214 Bq.; id,. A'u^raha ( London. ldS8). p. 98; Krantz, Natur-und KuUur- 
khen dcr Zuliu, pp. 81 sq. ; J. Mikcdon&ld, Lir^it in Africi*, p. 331 ; F. Liebt^ostoin, 
SeiMnim SiidlMien Afhka, i. 441; H. ScliioK, Jk^^iteb^Siid■Weal■AJrika, p. 296; 
Ih Grout, Zufuland, p. 1 1 1 ; J. Mackenzie, Ten Years XortU aj the Orange River, 
p. 490 ; G. Fritscbe, Die fUnffebofrMeit Siid-A/ritcas. pp. 86. 183 ; Emin I'aalta in 
Ceniral Africa (London, 1S88), pj). ^38. a48; Sir H. H. Johnston, Brilisf, 
Cmtral Afirica, p. 481; C T. Wilson and R W, Felktn. I'sanda and the 
Egyptian Soudan (London, 1S8S), i. IfM; R. W. Folkin, ' KotVN on tb« Hadi or 
Horn (ribe of C«ntrA] Africa,' ProeatUngs of the Ro^al Socieip of EdiHbwyh. xii. 
(1882-^), pp. set) »i.; H. Cole, 'Noks on the Wagogo of Gemma East Africa,' 
Journal of tJte AHthropohfftcal Institute, xrxii (1902). p. 837; W. Nunztngcr, 
Siiten ttnd Itetht der iiogos. pp. 77 sq.; id., Oitafrikanisfi^ Studien. p. 825. How- 
over, it deaervoo to b« noticed that among the Becliuanos, while cows are uln-ay^ 
milkad by mon, goata aro alwayn millcttd by wonivn (J. Campbell, foe. ett.). 

' F. Flemiag. SMiem Africa, pp. 214 sq. 
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of certain ccremooies at the dairy women are obliged to leave the 
village altogether.' 

However, this sedulous seclusion of women from cattle is not 
practised by all pastoral tribes. For instance, the cows are milked 
by women among the Hottentots, Koramias, and Hereros of South 
Africa •, among the Masai of East Africa ', and among the Binkas 
of the Upper Nile.* So far indeed are tlie Naniaquas, a Hottentot 
tribe, from sharing the superstition as to the disastrous influence 
of menstruous women on milk and cattle that among them, when 
a girl attains to piilxirty, she is led round the village to touch the 
milk-vessels in the houses and the rams in the folds for good luck.* 
With this custom we may compare a practice of the Hereros. Among 
them the fresh milk of the cows is brought by the women to the 
chief or the owner of the kraal, at the sacred hearth or sacrificial 
altar, and he tastes and thereby hallows the milk before it may he 
converted into curds. But if tliore happens to bo a lying-in woman 
in the kraal, all the fresh milk is taken to her, and she consecrates 
it in like manner instead of the chief/ Among the Bedouin of 
Arabia tlie milch camels are milked by men and lads only, but 
the shcop and goats are milked by women,^ Among the Cahiiucks 
of Siberia it is tlie business of the women to milk the cattle,* 
and among the Lapps the reindeer are milked by men and women 
iiidifforeutly.' 

The pollution of death is also witti some people a bar to the 
drinking of milk. Thus, when a death has taJcen place in a Zulu 

■ W. H. R. Riren, Tke Todae (London, 1903), pp. SCaqq., 88 8qq., 281 sen., 
•qteeialljr H5 sq. 

» P. Kolben, The Prtneni State of the Cape o/Good Hope (London, 1788). i 171. 
172 ; J. Mackeniie. Tm Vtar^ North (if the Orange firixr. p. 49fl ; J. Irle, Sic Ilerav 
(Ootenlob, 1908), p. 121. Among tli« Hott«ntoU th* milk <^ cows va dnmk by 
txitb KSw, hilt tho Riilk of «woii only hy women (P. Kolbfo, op. eU,, L 175). 

' A. C. U«lUs, The Maaa, (Oifurd, 19%). p. 2»a 

* £miN JhsJia in GeninU Africa,, p. S4S, 

* Sir J. £. Aloxander, Erpedttum of IHieocert/ into the Interior of Afrira (Loodon, 
1888), i. IW. 

* BoT. E. Donncrt, ' Customtt of the Ovah«r«ro at the hirth of a diUd ' 
tSoutk African) FUk-lore JourntU, ii. G3 sq. ; J. Irle^ Die Hertro (Gutersloh, 1906), 
pp. 79, W. 

' a M. Doughty. Traveh in AmVta Ikseria, L 261 »q. ; J. L. Burckhanlt, Xotea 
on Oie Bedottint ani Wohabyi. \. 239. 

' P, S. P«Um, Reise durch ferschicdene iVociiwcii des JiHtsiacheH Seidts, L Hi. 

* J. Scheffer, Lapponia (Frankfort, 1673), p. aSl. 
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village, no milk is druak nor are the cattle allowed to be milked 
ou that day.' And with rcgai-d to tlie Caffree of South Africa m 
general we aro told that no poraon ceremonially unclean may drink 
milk, and that among such porsons aro a widow and a widower, 
the widow being unclean for a month and the widower for half 
a month after the dcatli of huaband or wife reHpectively.^ Similarly 
among the Todas a widower and a widow aro forbidden to drink 
milk for a period which may extend to many months.'' The reasons 
for these prohibitions are not given, but in the light of the foregoing 
evidence we may conjecture that the motive is a fear lost the cows 
might die if their milk were drunk by a man or woman who was 
thus deeply tainted with the pollution of death. Tet in apparent 
contradiction with this fear is the troatmont of a widow among 
the Bechuanas. 'Wlien a woman's husband is dead, she may not 
enter a towti, unless ahe lias been under the lumds of a sorooror. 
She must remain at aonto distance from the town ; then a little 
milk from every cow is taken to her, which mixture of milk she 
must boil with her food. Dung from the cattle pens is also taken 
to her, and with this, mixed with some amletNO, she must rub herself. 
If this ceremony be not gone through, it is thought that all tlie 
cattle in the town will surely die.** How these ceremonies are 
supposed to prevent the cuttle ^om dying, I do not see ; but at least 
it appears that tlie milk and the dung of the cows arc both believed to 
remain in ^sympathetic connexion with the animaU, since the use of 
them by the widow is supposed to save the cattle aUve. Under certain 
circumstances maternity as well as death is thought to endanger 
the herds. In the Nandi tribe of Eastern Uganda, when a woman 
has given birth to twins, she baa to live apart for some montlis, 
and may not go near the cattle fold ; for if she did, they think that 
the cattle would die. But one cow is put aside for her, and she 
drinks its milk.^ Another curious example of sympathetic magic 



' A. F. Otrdtiior, Narrative of a Jvwrney to the Zootu Comttty (London, 1880), 
p. 81. 

' L. Albsfti, Ve Kaffen aan dc Zutdhtst van A/rika (AmstenUut, 181 0)^ 
pp. 102 sq. 

' W. H. R Rlwn, Tie IMm. p. 241. 

' MisB J. P. Mvttuiir«(ien. 'Ciutoma and Superstitions amount the Betshuana,* 
{South A/rican) FM^on Journal, i (1876), p. 34. Th« word molemo maana both 
poison and nudidna 

* C. W. Hobley, Eastern UgatuJa (liomlon, 190S), pp. 89 sq. 
TTua H 
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applied to the milk of cattle may be mentioned, though it does not 
fall in with t)ie other instances which I have cited. The Kabyles 
of North Africa boUovo that whoever geta posseesion of the herds- 
man's staff can conjure the milk of that heid into the udders of his 
own cows. Hence when he retiree to his house in the heat of tho 
day, a herdsman takes caro not to let go his staff for a moment 
To sell the staff or allow another to get hold of it during the siesta 
is an offence which is pmiished with a fine.' 

Among the Wakamba and Wakikuj'u of Centi'al Africa inter- 
course between the humau sexes is forbidden so long as tho cattle 
are at pasture, tliat is. from the time when the herds are driven 
out in the morning till the time when they are driven home in 
the ovoning.* Tho reason for this prohibition is not mentioned, 
but we may conjecture that the intercourse of the sexes is supposed 
to be in some way injurious to the cattle while they are at grass. 
For a similar reason, perhaps, the most sacred dairymen of the 
Todas must avoid women sJtogether.^ An idea of the same sort 
may underlie the Caffre custom which restricts the use of fresh 
milk to young people and very old people ; all other persons, that 
is, all adults in tlie vigour of life, may only use curdled milk.* 
Among tho Bcchuanaa 'tliero are two months in the year, at the 
cow-calving time, which is generally about the month of October, 
when none but the uncircumcised are permitted to use the milk of 
cows that liavo calved '.^ As the uncircumcised would usually be 
under puberty, it seems likely that this Bechuana rule is in some 
way baaed on tho idea that under certain circumatancee the intci^ 
course of the human sexes may injuriously affect the cattle. Perhaps 
the practice of eating milk in the fonn of sour curds, which prevails 



' J. Liorel, Kab^lk du Jurjura (Paris, n. D.), p. 612. 

' J. M. llildebrandt, ' Ethtiographischo Notiwn fiber die Wakuaba nnd ihre 
NBchborn." Zeilachrifl f\ir i:iknohgie, x (1878), p. 401. 

■ W. U. R. Rivers, Tke Todas, p. SiB. 

' J. Bhootor. The Kafirs of Natal anJ the Zulu eountrt/, p. 28. Similarly 
Ur. Dudley Kidd wriUift : ' Sw«ot mil If ia but food for babiea, and only a fan* tribes 
vould drink It But clotted sour tmlk is food for men ' (77ie Esstniiai Kafir, p. 59)h 
'In the auutli uf Africa it iit only tho chlldrvii who drink milk iu a awucl state* 
(E. Casalis, The Basutos, p. 145). Again, in tli« Kikuyu tribe of Britisli East 
Abica tbo milk both of cowe and goate is mudi us«d. but only children drink it 
tmh (II. R.Tate, ' Further Kot«s on theKikiiyu iiihe,' JoumaJ t^f' Ihe Anihmpoloffica} 
JmUlvte, xiiiv (1«04), p. 25ii). 

* J, Campbell, 2\ravets in South A/rica, Second Joumcif, ii. 202. 
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among the pastoral tribes of Africa,' may spring not altogether 
from a proforoncc for curds, nor yot from tho difficulty of keeping 
milk fresh in a hot climat«, but partly at least from a superstition 
that the sympathetic bond between the cow and ito milk is weakened 
or severed when the milk has been turned into ouvds or butturmilk, 
and that accordingly you i-un less risk of sympathetically hurting 
the cow when you eat curds than when you drink frewh milk. 
Some such idea at all events would explain why in tho cases just 
cited tlie drinking of fiiesh milk is confined to tlie young and the 
old, ilitit is, to the ctasHce who arc phystcnlly unahio to endanger 
tiic supply of the precious fluid in tho niannor indicated. The 
Bahima seem to suppose that the sympathetic bond between the 
milk and the cow is severed when Uio milk is converted into butter; 
for, whereas they will not sell the milk lest it should fill! info 
the hands of persons who would injure the cows by drinking it, 
they never had any objection to parting witli butter.- From all 
this it appears that any process which convorta milk into another 
substance, such as curds, butter, or cheese, may be regarded, though 
it need not necessarily be regarded, as snapping tho link which 
binds the milk to the cow, and therefore as enabUng the milk in 
its new form to be used by tlie profane without ii^ury to the cattle.' 

' F. Fleming. Eaffrariot pp- 106 aq.; id., Southern Africa, pp. StSsq. ; L. 
AlHcrti, Ik Kafm mn tk Xuidhttt van A/rika, |>. Sd ; H. B. T«t#, * Pnriher Notes 
CD the Kikuyu tribe of British But Afnvn.' Journal of the Anfhrop<^ieat Imlitult, 
xxxiv (IWH). p. 2&9 ; Sir U. H. Jobtuton, Britu^ Central Afrka, p. 431 i Dudley 
Kldd, The Esseniial X^, p. &9; E. CasftUs, The Basttlos. p 145; E. Daiin.<rt, 
'CustoiiiB of thf!OTahei«ro.'(5E)u/Aji/rfMin) Fdk-lort Jountal, iL 68; F. Spockuiuin. 
/>K Uermannsbvrffer Jllission in Afrika (U«rmuuLBbur^, 1876), pp. 107 sq. Tbe 
procees of mnkingtliA curtla is thua deAcribod I>y Mr. Kidd (loc. fit.): ' Wtion the 
milkinK is ovor the milk w tAk«n into the hut, and i» iinDi«di&t«lj- placud tu the 
milk sac or caUhosh. Ttiin ia never clonnod out, but oontainK « strong ferment 
whicli tunkeB the milk clot tmm«diAt«ly. . . . Tho calubMh has a email plug at the 
hottoDi by wliicb the naliveH l«t off the whey, th« curds being the only part they 
car« for.' On the other hand, th« Masai drink milk both fresh and sour (H. 
Sl«rk«r. Die Masai. ]\ 82), and the Bahima drink it only freali (J. Koacoo, ' Th* 
Bahima.' Journal of the A$tthro}Kiofficat Imtitute, sxsvii. 100). The Bedouin of 
Arabia ' drink no wllol<^•I1li)k save that of their camels ; of tlioir aiuall catll« Ihay 
drink but (be butter-milk ' (C M. Dought;^, TmvtU in Arabia Daerta, I SSo). 

' S«« above, p. 155. 

* When tbe Wanyamwesi are about to convert milk into butter, they mix it 
with the urtna of eovs or of haman beingB. The roaaon they gave to Stuhlmann 
for this piBCtice wag that it made th« hutt«r more Ba]««bl« ; but he believed, 

M 2 
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Among tribes who hold siich views the operations of the dairy aim, 
80 to Bay, at disenchanting ttie milk for thu l)cnefit of the cow, at 
breaking tlio tic wluch binds tho two togcthei* lost it should drag 
the animal doivn to doath. 

Lastly, the supposed sympathetic influence of milk on the 
cow is tho roasou why tho Masai take the utmost pains not to 
bring milk and flesh into contact with eaclt other; for tliey imagine 
that contact between the two would set up a disoaso in the uddens 
of the cow from wliich the milk was drawn. Hence it is a rule 
with them never to keep flesh and milk in the same vessel ; different 
sets of vesseln are set apart for the one and tho other. For the 
same reason they seldom can bo induced to sell their milk, lest 
the purchaser should make their cows ill by bringing it into 
contact with flesh. Hence, too, Ma^ wai'riors will not oat flesh 
and milk on the aame day. Thoir practice is to eat nothing but 
milk for some days and then nothing but flesh and blood for several 
days more. But before they paas from tho one diet to the other 
they take a strong purgative in order to make suro that no vostigo 
of the previous food remains in their stomachs ; so scrupulous aro 
thoy not to bring milk into contact with flesh or blood. They 
think that if they failed to observe this precaution tho oows would 
give less milk. Moreover, even when they do eat flesh and drink 
blood, they may not do 9o in the kraal ; thoy must retire to a 
lonely place in the forest, there to kill a bullock and gorge them- 
selves on its flesh and blood. The reason for this paiiicular inile 
may perhaps be, either wholly or in part, a delicate wish to spare 
their cattle the pain of witno8sing tho slaughter and consumptloa 
of their fellows. Further, the use of game, and especially of corn 
of all 601'ts, is strictly forbidden to the Masai warrior ; if he ate 
com he would get no Avife. Besides flesh, blood, and milk the 
warriors may eat only honey and sugar*cane.' The reason for 

probabljr with Justiro, that th« real motive waa a fear that the oows would lose 
their milk if this procedure were not followed. The W&nyamweai do not eat the 
milk thus polluted ; they only use it to »mear on their persons. See F- Stuhlmann, 
Hit Emin ftwcAa ina Hem mn A/rika, pp. 78 sq. 

' .1. rhomaoii. Through Masai Land (London. 1885). pp. 429-31 ; P. Heichard. 
Dculach-Ostt^ika (Lai{Miio, 1802). pp. 287 sq. ; O. Btiumann, Ihirc/i Massaihntl tw 
mq^utlU (Borltn. 1804). pp. 161 sq. ; M. Merker. Dk Masai (Berlin. 1904), p. 8$. 
Only the last of thoso wntera mentions the supposed sympathetic connexion of tho 
mill( with tho cows as the reason for the t4)1>oo. Among the Wataturu of Eiut 
Afrioa any man who ate of a oert&in species of antelope (called in Swabili pomt] was 
formerly forbidden to drink milk on the .tame day (0. Baumann, op. fit., p. 171). 
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the embargo thus laid on game and com is uot mentioned ; but on 
the analogy of the former taboo wo may surmise that the motive 
is a fear of injuring the cows in some way by bringing tlioir mtlk 
into contact witli theme viands. 

Similar, thoiigli somewhat less stringent, rules as to tlie sepa- 
ration of fle»li atitl milk are obuei'ved by the IsraeUtee to this day. 
A Jew who has eaten flesh or broth ought not to taste cheese or 
anything mode of milk for an hour afterwai-ds; atraitlaced people 
extend the period of abstinence to six hour». Moreover, ficsh and 
milk are carefully kept apart. There ait) separate Hets of vessels 
for them, each bearing a special mark, and a vessel used to hold 
milk must not be used to hold flesli. Two sets of knives are also 
kept, one for cutting flesh, the other for cutting cheese and fish. 
Moreover, flesh and milk are not cooked in the oven together nor 
placed on the table at the same time ; even the tjible-cloths on 
which they are set ought to bo difibront. If a family is too poor 
to have two tablo-eloths, they should at least wash then- solitary 
table-cloth l>ofore putting milk on it after meat.' These rules, on 
which Itabbinical subtlety has embroidered a vurioty of fine dis- 
tinctions, are professedly derived from the commandment uot to 
seethe a kid in its mother's milk. Taken all together they have 
probably come down from a time when the forefathers of the 
Hebrews were goatherds subsisting mainly on the milk of their flocks, 
and as afraid of diminishing the supply of it as are tliose pastoral 
tribes of Africa whose supenstitions on tliat subject the Jews sliare to 
this day. 

The whole of the rules as to the drinking of milk which have 
come before us appear to aim at protecting the cows from the liarm 
which an improper use of their milk is supposed to entail on llie 
animals ; there seems to be no thought that the wrong act will 
directly harm the drinker. It is the cows, and not the people, who are 
the immediate objects of the lawgiver's solicitadc, if we may speak of 
a lawgiver among tribes where custom takes tlie place of legislation. 
Hence we may surmise that the elaborate ritual witli which, for 
example, the Todas of southern India have fenced the operations of 
tlie dairy was originally designed in like manner for the protection 
of the cows rather tlian of tliu people -, tlie intention, if I am riglit, 

' J. Biixtorf, Symgosa Jvdaiea (Bile. 18«I). pp. 5B4-€; J. C. 0. Bodeintclmbi, 
KirvMiehe Ve!:fiu»uiig dtr kaUigm Juden <Erlaiigen, 1748), Tbeil iv. ca|i. ii. 
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WAS not so much to remove a taboo from a sacred fluid for the 
benefit of the people ' as to impose a series of reetrictiona on its 
use for the benefit of the cattlo. Tho aim of the ritual was, in short, 
to ensure that the cattle should not \te injured sympathetically 
through the drinking of their milk by improper persons. That the 
Todas believe such injury to bo possible appears from a remark 
made by a Toda to a missionary. Having ascertained the names of 
the Toda deitiefl, the missionary was cited to appear before a bead* 
man to explain how ho hud como by tho information. ' I told him. 
tliat as ho had no authority to judge me. I should not answer his 
question, to which he replied : that I had been drinking tho milk of 
their buffaloes, on which account many of them would die.'- Tliis 
answer seems to imply tlmt the milk of the bufialoes remained 
in such a sympathetic connexion ^\'ith the animals that the mere 
drinking of it by a stranger might cause their death. The implica- 
tion agrees with the express beUefs of pastoral tribes in Africa. 

';^-6urveyed as a whole, tlje evidence suggests that many rites 
w^ich have hitherto been interpretea as a worsliip of cattle may 
have boen in origin. If not always, nothing but a series of precautions, 
baaed on the theory of sympathetic magic, for tho protection of the 
herds from tlie djui^trM that would threaten them through Ji'i italis^ 
criminate uso of their milk by everybody, whether clean or unclean, 
whether friend or foe. Tlio savage who believes that ho hnnSeTTcan 
be magically injured through the secretions of his body naturally 
applies the same theory to his cattle and takes the same sort of steps 
to aaf^:uard tliem as to safeguard himself. If this view is right, the 
superstitious Festrictions imposed on the use of milk which liave 
como before us are analogous to the superstitious precautions which 
the savage takes with regard to the disposal of his shorn hair^ 
clipped nails, and other severed parts of his person. In their essence 
they are not religious but magical. Yet in time such taboos might 
easily receive a religious intoipretation and merge into a true worship 
of cattle. For while the logical distinction between magic and religion 
is sharp as a ktiife-edge, there is no such sharp line of cleavage 
between them historically. With the vagueness characteristic of 
popular tiiought the two are constantly fusing ^vith each other, like 
two streams, one of blue and one of yellow water, whidi meet and 
blend into a river tliat is neither wholly yellow nor wholly blue. 

' As Dr. Rivers, seems to think (The Todas, pp. 281 sq.). 

• F. Metz. The Tribes inhabitinff Uic Nnlghrrry HiUs (Mang«lore. IflfWJ, p. 48, 
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But tho historical confusion of magic and religion no more dispenses 
the philosophic student fram the neod of resolving tho compound 
into its constituout pai-ts than the occurrence of most chemical 
elements in combination dispenses the chemist from the need of 
distinguisliing them. The mind has its chemistry as well as the 
body. Its elements may be more subtle and mercurial, yet even 
here a fme in.strument will seize and mark distinctionit which might 
elude a coai-aer handling. 



J 7. The Keepers <if the Threshold. 

In tlie temple at Jerusalem there were throe officials, apparently 
priests, who bore the title of Keepers of the Threshold.' What 
precisely was their function ? They may have been mere dooi> 
keepers, but their title suggests tliat they were something more ; for 
many curious superstitions have gathered round tho threshold in 
ancient and in modern times. The prophet Zephaniah repi'esonts 
Jehovah himself saying : ' And in that day 1 will punish all those 
that leap on the tlirushold, which fill their master's house vnth 
violence and deceit.' ' From this denunciation it would appear that 
to jump on a threshold was viewed as a sin which equally with 
violence and deceit drew down the divine anger on the jumper. 
At Ashdod the Philistine god Dagou clearly took a similax- view 
of the sinfulness of such jumps, for we read that his priests and 
worshippers were careful not to tread on the threshold when they 

' JeremiuJi xxxv. 4, HJ. 2i ; 2 Kings zii. 9, xxii. 4, xxiiL i. xxt. 18. In all these 
paasagee tbe Englwli Venion. both Authorized and Revised, wroogly subetitutes 
' door * for ' thr<«bold '. Th« number of these ofBciils is mentioned in Jeremiah 
lij. 34 and 2 Kings xxv. 14. That th^y wer« prieftts 8e«ius U> follow from 
3 KiDga xii 9. 

' Zvphnniil) i. 9. The Revised V«rftion wronf^ly reiid«r« ' over th« Ihreabold '. 
The phnu(« i» rightly tnuialnted lii t))o Authorixcd Vorsioii. Tho English Ilfl' 
viaera and Kautsch in b\» German tranxlKtion of the Bible bav« done violence 
to the proper mtiM of lh« prepoaitlou ?y i'upon'). apparently for the piiqiose 
of barnionizing the pflsmge with 1 Sitmuel V. 9. Professor 8. R. Driver dlao 
thinks that the prophet is danounoing a heathen praotice of jumping over the 
thrtshold (note on Zephaniah i. 8, iu The Century Bible), and Professor R H. 
Keniivtt writes to me that lie inolines to take tho saiuf vien-. It might be a nice 
question of cuuistry to decide fTbether a jumper who dears a threaJiold has 
committed a more or a Ipss daidly sin than one who lights on the top of iU lo 
either case many people will find it bard to undorstuiid the indignation of tbe 
Deity on the subject. 
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entered his temple.' The same scruple has persisted in tlie same 
regions to this day. Captain Conder tell» us of a Syrian belief ' that 
it is unlucky to tread on a threshold. In all mosques a wooden bar 
at the door obliges those wlio enter to stride across the sill, and the 
same custom is olwerved in the rustic shrines.' * Similarly in Fiji 
' to sit on the tlircehold of a tonipio is tt^u to any but a chief of the 
highest rank. All are careful not to tread on the threshold of a place 
set apart for the gods ; persons of rank stride over ; others pfus-s over 
on their hands and knees. Tlte same form is observed in crossing 
the threshold of a chiefs house. Indeed, there is very little differ- 
ence between a chief of high rank and one of the second order of 
deities. The former regards himself very much as a god, and is often 
spoken of as such by his people, and, on some occasions, claims for 
himself publicly the right of divinity.'* Again, when Marco Polo 
visited the palace at Peking in the days of the famous Kubhu Khan, 
he found that * at every door of the hall (or, indeed, wherever the 
Emperor may be) there stand a couple of big men like giants, one 
on each side, armed with staves. Their business is to see that no 
one steps upon the threshold in entering, and if this does happen 
they strip the offender of his clothes, and ho must pay a forfeit to 
have them back again ; or in lieu of taking his clothes they give him 
a certain number of blows. If Uicy are foreigners ignorant of the 
order, tlien there are Barons appointed to introduce them, and 
explain it to tliem. They think, in fact, that it brings bad luck if 
any one touches the tlircehold. Howbeit, they are not expected to 
stick at this in going fortli again, for at that time some are like to be 
tlio worse for liquor and incapable of looking to their steps.'* From 
the account of Friar Odoriu, who travelled in the East in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, it would appear that sometimes these 
Keepers of the Tln-eshold at Peking gave offenders no dioioc, but laid 
on heartily with their staves whenever a man was unhicky enough to 

' 1 Samuel v. 6. 

» C. R. Conder. Heth and Moab (I-ondou. 18S3). pp. 293 ftq, With regard (o 
th« nistic shrines. Uie ttupposod tombit of Biiinta (above, pp. tlOsqq.). the &ame writer 
ob«orvM {Ti^nt Worh in Patestine, ii 221) : ' The greatest raspect ia shown to the 
ehnpel. where th« invisible presence of the aaint is suppomd always to abide. Thft 
peaannl removes hid ahoes iiefore ent«riiig. »nd takes care not to tread od the 
thnwhoH.* 

• Th. WilliamB, Fiji anti the yVjifliw ' (London. 1860). i. 2SS. 

' The Book qfScr JUarvo iVo, tran«liit«cl by Colonel U. Yule* (liondon, 1875), 
188& 
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touch the threshold.' When the monk de Kubniquis, who wont as 
ambassador to China for Louis IX, was at Uie court of Mangu-Rhjin, 
one of his companioiiH happened to stumble at the threshold in going 
out. The waMerB at once seized the delinquent and caused him to 
be carried before ' the liulgai, who is the chancellor, or seeretar>' of 
the court, who judgeth those that are arraigned of life and death '. 
However, on learning that the offence had been committed in 
ignorance, the chancellor, pardoned the culprit, but would never 
afterwards let him onter any of the houses of ManguKhan.' The 
muuk was lucky to got off with a whole skin. Even sore bones were 
by no means the worBt that could happen to a man under these 
circumstanoos in that part of the world. Piano Carpini, who 
travelled in Tartary about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
a few yeara before the emba^y of Bubruquts, tells us that any one 
who touched the threshold of the hut or tent of a Tartai- prince used 
to be dragged out through a hole made for the purpose under the 
hut or tent and then put to deatb without mercy." When the 
Italian traveller Pictro dolla Vallc visited the palac« of the Persian 
kings at Ispahan^ he observed that ' the utmost reverence is shown 
to tlie gate of entrance, t$o much so, that uo one presumes to tread 
on a certain step of wood in it somewhat elevated, but, on the 
contrary, people kiss it occasionally as a precious and holy thing." 
Any criminal who succeeded in passing tiiis threshold and en- 
teriug the palace was in sanctuary and might not be molested. 
When Pietro dolla Vallo was in Ispahan, there was a man of i-ank 
living in the palace whom the king wished to put to deatli. Rut the 
offender liad been quick enough to enter the palace and there ho was 
safe from ever}' violence, though had ho made a step outside of the 
gate he would instantly have been cut down. * None is refused 
admittance to the palaco, but on passing the throshold, which he 
kisses, as I have before remarked, ho has claim of protection. This 
threshold, in short, is in such veneration that its name of Astane is 
the denomination for the court and the Royal palace itself.' * Again, 

' Colonel IL Yule, Caihag and t^ Wag thilMr (Hakluyt Society. 1800). i. 132. 
Tho friar'a travela Ug&D between 1316 and 1318 and ended in 1230. 

' 'TrkTolH of William de Ruliniquis,' Pinkerton's Vojfogts and lYaeds, 
vii. 6&-7. 

* Jean dii Plan de Carpin, Helation des Mom/olfs ou Duiares, ed. D'Avezao 
(Paris, 1888). c&\\ iii. § 2. 

* Pi«lro delta Valle, Tntvela in Paraia,* PiokaTlon'a Vtyagca and Tracdi, 
ix. 36, 31. 
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the Caliptu of Bagdad ' obliged all tlune who entered their paUce to 
jotMitrate thenuelva on the threshold of the gate, where they had 
inlaid a piece of the black ^tone of the kempto at Meeeah, in order 
to render it more veneraUe to the pec^ileawho had been accustomed 
to presB their foreheads against it The threBbold was of some 
height, and it would have been a crixoe to set foot upon it' ■ 

Thufl Jehovah's dislike of people who trod on thretiholds was 
not a Jewiflh ecceDtricity, for it hat* been shared by Fijian chiefe, 
Cfatneae emperore, Tartar khaas. Shahs of Persia, and Caliplm of 
Bagdad, as well as by many persons in a humbler walk of life. The 
Korwa of north-western India, for example, will not touch the 
threshold of a houae on entering or leaving it* There is a Mongol 
proverb : * Step not on tlie threshold ; it is sin ! * ' It was a rule of 
ancient India that a bride should cross the threshold of her husband's 
house with the right foot first, but should not stand on it* la the 
Alimark an old German custom required that on her arTival at her 
new homo a bride should be carried by her husband &om the 
wagon to the hearth of tlie house without being allowed to touch 
the earth with her feet.^ The ancient Roman practice of lifting a 
bride over the throahold of the bridegroom's house was no doubt 
merely an instance of the same widespread superstition ; it had 
nothing to do with a practice of marriage by capture, though it has 
of^n been so interpreted from Plutarch's time downward.' The 
learned Varro more justly derived the custom from the sanctity of 
the threshold, ^ and the same view has been rightly taken by some 



' DTIwbelot. Biblicthiqtte OrimlaU, i (Tta H>«u«, 1727), p. 306. «. v. * B»b,' 
e'Aiag m hia authority Khondamir. in the Life of HosUasnu. 

' W. Crook*. The TriUa and CaMea qf ihe NartK-Westem Pmimsee and (htdh. 
iiL888. 

> TV Book nf Ser Marvo A)Jo. tratuUted by Colonal H. YttW* (London, I87&), 
LS72. 

* T&e GnAyn Sutras, tnuisUt«<l by U. Oldenberg, port ii, pL 198 {Saertti Uooka 
ttf tke EajK, vol. xxx). 

' J. D. H. Temm«, Die VMssarjtn dcr Altmark (Berlin, 1839), p. 73. 

* PluUreh. Quaetliones Romamf. S9. But Cstallu8(bu. I66ftq.)lawTr b«tt»r. 
Gampum Pluittu. Gonna, tv. 4. I ; Lueui. Phantdia, ii. 859 ; J. Marquardt, Dos 
J'ricatltticn dcr Rdmer*, p. 9& ; Robinson Ellis, in tiis commeutory on Catullus, 
lor.eU. 

* Varro, cited by Serrius, on Virgil, Eel. \-iii, 29 : * Quat [$^L gpOHsai\ etiam idea 
lirntn ait non tanym, ne a mcrilcgio tncltoartnt, si depogitttran virgmtUU<M caUxnl rim 
Yatae, idett nwmmi eastisaimo. eontetratam.' 
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moderns.* Indeed, tho Romans recognized a special god of Uie 
threshold named Limentinus, who was rvugiily handled by the 
ChriBtian Fathers,' his humblo station in hfo laying him open to 
the gibes of in-evei-cnt witlings. 

These facts suggest that tlie officers numed Keepers of the 
Threshold at the temple in Jeruaalom may have boon posted at tho 
door for the purpose of seeing that nobody committed the heinous 
olFenco of treading on the threshold. For this purpose they may 
even, like the warders of the threshold in the palace at Peking, have 
been provided with cudgels, wtiich they laid over the backs of all 
who through ignorance, obstinacy, or accident set foot on the 
sacred spot 

Bwt wliile the sanctity of tho threshold in many lands is certain, 
the reason for it is not so, and it may well be that different reasons 
have been assigned for it in different places. Uowever, there are 
some grounds for thinking that the threehold has often been viewed 
as ail abode of spirits, human or otherwise ; and such an idea would 
quite suffice to account for the superstitions which have gathei'ed 
round it. In heathen Kussia the spirits of the house are said to 
have had tlieir seat at the thresliold " ; and consistently with this 
tradition in Lithuania, ' when a newly baptized child is being brought 
back from church, it is customary for its father to hold it for a while 
over the threshold, " so as to place the new member of the family 
under the protection of the domestic divinities." ... A man should 
always cross himself when he steps over a threshold, and ho ought 
not, it is believed in some places, to sit down on one. Sick children, 
who are supposed to have been afflicted by an evil eye, are washed 
on the thresliold of their cottage, in order tiiat, ^vith the help of the 
Penates who reside there, the malady may be driven out of doors,' * 
A German superstition forbids us to tread on the threshold in 



■ E. Tyrrel Loith. * Folk-lon> of tho ThrMhoM,' Panjab X^e$ and Queries, i. 76, 
$430; H. C. Trumbull, The ThrtsMold 0>renant (N«w Yorii. 1896), )>. Sti. Th» latter 
work ooiituDA a useful coUwtiou of fKts on the foUtOorv of th« thtxnltold iiiix«4l up 
with somo unt«nnble theories. 

' Tertullian. De IdolairiOf 16; AniobiuB, Advcrsus Naliones. L 28, iv. 9, 11, 
and 12; Augustin*, De Cwibxte J>tit vi. 7, 

* P. von Steoitt, ' U«Ur doa QeisterglaubeD in Busaluid,' GloVus, Kii (1890), 
p. 309. 

• W. R. S. Rolatmi. TheSonffi o/ the Ituasian fwp/e, pi-. lS6sq. InSonneU-rg 
wh4n k child has th« erarop it ia laid on tha door^ill : Aug. S«hl«Jefa4r, V<^icsliim- 
ikha aus Sontteberg iVftiinir, IS6S\ p. 146. 
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entering a now house, since to do so ' would hurt the poor souls ' * ; 
and it is an Icelandic belief that he who siUi on tbo threshold of 
a courtyard will be attacked by spectre&' 

But why should spirits bo supposed to have their seat at the 
tlireshold? One possible answer is suggested by a Kussian custom. 
The peasants bury still>bom children under the threehold'; hence 
tlie soulft of the dead babes may be thought to haunt the spot. But 
again we may ask. Why should tbe bodies of still-born infants be 
buried under the threshold ? An answer oomes from uorthem 
India. ' When a child dies it is usually buried under the house 
threshold, in the belief that as the parenta tread daily over its 
grave ita soul will be reborn into the family.'* A similar belief 
probably explains the custom, common in Central Africa, of burying 
the afterbirth at the doorway or actually under the threshold of the 
hut * i for the afterbirth is supposed by many peoples, for example 
by the Baganda, to be a personal being, the twin brother or sister of 
the infant whom it follows at a short inten'al into the world.*' By 

■ A. Wiittko, Jkr dtt*latAe Vothabersiaube % p. 372, $ 608. However, in SUmj* 
a contrary BiipAretition enjoias you to he sure to trcttd on tbe throehold when you 
enter a new bouse ; for it ia thought that otberwise you vrill not remain in the 
bouse a yew. See P. Drecbsler, SiUc, Brmteh itnd ToUcs^aube m Schiesien, ii 
(L«ipRic 100ft), pp. iaq. 

' F. Liebrecht, Zur VolktkutitUy p. 870. 

» W. B. S. RMrton, Song« o/ Uie Russian Ptople, i». 186. 

* W. Crooks. Xalim of Nortiuvn India (London, 1907). p. 202. A somenrbat 
different explanation of the custosn u giron by Coloool Sir R. C Temple (Fa^j(ib 
Holes and (fneriea. i. 1S3, $ 026) : ' A case occuirecl in AtnbftU CantoamenU, in 
which a huniblo eonplit, JaiitwAris, in, for tbeiu, comfortable ctrcumstancos, wor« 
amigned for concealing tlie birth of a child. It was found buried under the 
tbnwbold. It tumi^ out that infantieidu was tlie last thing the paronttt intondod, 
for it was a first-born son. nnd that tbo infant had died about niito dayH after birlh, 
and had been buriod wbvro it. was found, in order tliat in eonatantly oteppiog over 
it tho parontt would run no risk of losing nny suliseijiient children that might be 
bora. They said it waa the custom of the caste so to but)- all children that died 
within lifteen days of birth.* 

* Fr. Btuhlmann. MU Emin fa^ha ina llert voh Afrika (Berlin. 18W1. pj). 8ftl, 
674; Km\n iYuAa in Central AJrica. bein^ a Collection 0/ his Lttters and Joumah 
(London. 1888). p. 84 ; J. A. Onuit, A Waik atross AJrica (Edinburgh and London. 
1864), [). S98; J. Roacoo, 'The B»iunM,' Joum^U of Iht AnUin^oi;icoi Institute, 
jutxviL 106(1907). 

* The ovidenof will be given in the third edition of 'I'kc Goldm £<3tigh. My 
authority for tb« fttatoment iii the text as to the Baganda is the Bev. J. RtAcoe. 
For an oxamplD of a Himibir belief among the Toba-Bataks of Sumatra we A. CL 
Kruijt, Hd Animiame m dtn Indixhm Archtjiel (The Hague, 1906), p. 25. 
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burying the child or the afterbirth under the threshold the mother 
jipparendy hopes that as ahe steps out of nnd into the hou»e the spirit 
of tho child or of its auppotwd twin \viU pass into her womb and 
be born again. On tills hypothesis the iivide»pread belief in tho 
reincarnation of tho doad would explain tho sanctity of the threshold. 
But it is possible, and indeed probable, that other causes still imkaown 
to us have contributed to shed a glamoui- of mystery over that pait 
of the house.' 



^8. The Sin <if a Census. 

From two well-known narratives in the Books of Samuel and 
Chronicles •' we learn that Jehovah cherished a singular antipathy to 
the taking of a census, which ho appears to have regarded as a crime 
of even deeper dyo than boiling milk or jumping ou a threshold. 
We read that Jehovah or Satan inspired King David with tho 
unhappy idea of counting his people, Wliatever tho precise source 
of the iiispii-ation may have been, for on that point the sacred writers 
differ, the result, or at least the sequel, was dLsastrous. The numbering 
of the people was immediately followed by a great pestilence, and 
popular opinion viewed the calamity as a righteous retribution for 
tlie sill of tho census. The excited imagination of tho plaguo-stricken 
people even beheld in the clouds the figure of the Destroying Angel 
with his sword stretched out over Jerusalem^' just as in tlie Great 
Plague of Loudon, if wo may trust Defoe, a crowd in the street 
fancie<I they saw the same dreadful apparition hovering in the air.' 
It was not till the contrite king had confessed his sin and offered 
sacrifice to appease the angry Deity that the Angel of Death put 
up his sword and the mourners ceased to go about the streets of 
Jerusalem. 

' Aniung that peculiar people, theKaflntur the Hindoo Coosh, the rule nev*rlo 
trend on u thnwhold appearii to bo roveraiMl : * For somo reason or other, no K«Br 
itoems Lu bit nblo to step sedaloty or«r tho mised threshold of a door. H« miust 
spring on to it with ODO foot, however low the <loorn-ay, and however much he hns 
to tiend his head. Cunsequently he retires in a (tort of miniature whirlwind, his 
loose garments floating behind lum ' (Sir O. S. Kobertson, The Kafin of (be Hindu 
Sush (London, 18Q8J, p. 115). Thia apparently vrna the sort of practice whieh 
excited tlio wrath of Jehovah. 

* 2 Samuel xxiv ; 1 Chrookke xxi. 

' 1 ChroniclM xsL 16. 

' Daniel Defoe, Itiitoty of tfte Plague in ttmdOH (Edinburgh, 1610). pp. S8 sq. 
But Defoe probubly copied tbv narrative in ChrontcleCi 
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Though we may not presume to fathom tho grounds for this 
divine dislike of a census, we can at least sliow that it has been 
shared by savages. The Gallas of East Africa think that to count 
cattle is an e\*il omen, and that it impcMlcs the increase of the herd.' 
And the Lapps used to be, and perhaps still are, unwilling to count 
themselves and to declare tho number, because thoy feared that such 
a reckoning would botii forebode and entail a great mortality among 
their people.* A precisely similar boliof scorns to have been held by 
tho Hebrews in the time of David, and the pestilence which imme- 
diately followed the census was doubtless regarded by them, as in 
a similar case it would have been regarded by the Lapps, as a proof 
sufficient to confute the doubts of the blindest and most obstinate 
sceptic. 

' Ph. Faulitschke^ FMnographie Nordoat-Afrikas. dk geiMige Giltur dcr DanSlit, 
Oalta md SomOl (Berlin, 1890). ]>. 81. 

' C. LMtnitM, Zh LappoitSms l''H»mordiiae eorum^ue liitgua, vUa, et niigioMe 
piistma Commentatio {Cop^ahMgta, 1767X p. 489; ' Cenmnt eapttum nee faciU inin 
voithant, »ec prodcrc, nducnks, ne ht^fusmodi computatio ingenlcfn suontm gtraffcm et 
/unera forttnderei et atcum traJterei.' 



THE RELIGION OF THE TORRES STRAITS 

ISLANDERS 

By Alfhbd C. Haddon 

The Torres Sti-aits Islands roughly fall into three groups : the 
weBtern, compot»ed of ancient igneous rocks wMcb support a some- 
what sparse vegetation ; the central, which are mainly vegetated 
banks of coral sand; and the eastern, composed of modern volcanic 
rocks and potwessiug a fertile suil aad utiually au abundance of food, 
but, even here, insufficient rain during the north-west monsoon 
results in a scarcity of garden produce that occasionally leads to 
a partial famine. 

The islanders are typical Western Papuans so far as their 
physical charnctera, temperament, and culture are concerned. In 
his recently published monograph of the languages of Torres Straita 
Mr. Ray has demonstrated that the morphological linguistic affinities 
of the Western Islandei-s are Australian, while those of the Eastern 
Islanders are Papuan, and ' there is no genealogical connexion 
between the two languages of the Sti-aits*. With regard to the 
former he says, ' It is difficiilt to reconcile the non-AustraUan 
physical appearance of the Western Islanders with the Australian 
form of their language. It has probably resulted from a gradual 
occupation of the islands by natives from the New Guinea mainland. 
This has gradually brought about a change in the physical features 
of the people without materially affecting their language.' 

Practices that wo term ' magical ' and others that can only be 
descritjed as ' religious' entered into the daily life of tlie islanders 
at all points.' The former wore either performed by groups of men, 
in which case their object was almost invariably beneficial to the 
ctHnmunity, or they were performed by individuals, usually for 
pereenal ends which were sometimes anti-sociaL That complex of 
rituals, beliefs, ideals, and sensations which we understand by the 
term religion seems to be intimately connected with a belief in 

' 'ni« d«taU*d account of the f»ct» giv«in in thifl p«per will b* found in vols. 
V Mid ri of th« Rtports of (he Odnifrnrfje Sntkff^oiaglcal £stptdiUo» (o Toms iHrailt. 
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a power or powers of a more or lees spiritual or extra-hiimaQ nature, 
which cAn be induced by various means to assist man in securing 
what he dceires. 

Ordinary magical practices are beyond fclie scope of the present 
essay, but there were certain actions whicli seem to bridge over the 
distinction between magic and religion. There was a large variety 
of natiiral and worked atones, and can-ed wooden figures which were 
supposed to ensiuv good crops, and to influence animals and the 
elements. Precise information is unfortunately lacking as to how 
far these objects were rogordod as animated. In Mahuiag, however, 
wooden human effigies termed 7tuulub were said to become animated at 
night and to go roimd the gardens swinging bull-roarers to make pknts 
grow. Some had merely a generic name, while others had personal 
names. In most cases (possibly in all) 'sacred words' were uttered 
when the object was put into definite requisition. As in rittial songs, 
the words of the sacred formula or invocation were few in number aud 
suggestive rather than fully descriptive sentences. Thus, the sacred 
men of the enatt'iTaii shrine in the Murray Islands said ' Enau enau 
turn roimd, stalk pluck, branches dead". Not only were there in 
the Murray Islands a large number of these objects which belonged 
to the head-men of different families or to the heirs of certain 
localities, but there were certain sacred stones or shrines, or rituals 
such aa rain-making, which belonged to larger groups. When 
making rain by means of his (Uiiom (a stone image of a man), a 
aacrcd man of the rain nogo (to use the term employed by the Murray 
Islanders for this class of objects), invoked various kinds of clouds, 
' dark clouds, stratus clouds, overcast clouds, and rain clouds,' and 
enjoined thorn to collect and gather, and the ' noisy wind ' was 
called upon to 'break tlie coco-nut leaves'. But at the annual rain- 
making ceremony the following prayer was chanted repeatedly in 
a small squeaking voice : ' Rain my ^<>go. Give life to me (or ' save 
mc "), And strengthen me.' The former was an invocation or com* 
mand, the latter was a true prayer. On one of the Murray Ishmds 
is a small, practically formless, stone which repi^esents a man and 
is called Waipem, In January the sacred men of this particular 
shrine made an offering of fruit, and 'man tliiiik inside himself 
(as the natives exprewsod it in jargon English), 'If wo give you plenty 
fmit, I think you give us plenty turtle.' They then went to the 
two points of the islet to look out for tlie turtles which would be 
sure to oome. In these two instances the object prayed to had 
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the Hemblauce of a luaa, but that was not tlie case in the diTtning 
oracle of Tomog iogo, to which reforenoe will shortly be made. 

Masked dances for the purpone of increasing the food supply 
wei'e very common throughout these islands. Some of theee, suob 
as tlie saw-fish dance, were of a ' magical ' nature, especially when 
animal-masks were worn. When, however, the masks represented 
a human face, we may suspect a personal element coming in ; such 
were the maun masks of the western islands and the dogai masks of 
the Murray Islatids. In the latter case the ceremonies might be 
termed almost religious. 

Also of a transitional character was the totomiam of the 
Western Islanders, which had all the essential traits that cliaracterize 
Australian totemism. As a social institution it was a distinct 
ameliorating influence in social intercourse and tended to minimize 
antagoniiini between communities. Individuals identified tliemselves 
with their totem {augudj by decorating themselves or their belong- 
ings with repreeentations of the totem. A psyohioal affinity was 
supposed to exist between the totem and its human kin ; thus the 
crocodile-men were said to be very strong and to have no pity. The 
cassowary-men were fond of fighting, and it may bo noted that the 
cassowary is of very uncertain temper and can kick with extreme 
violence ; the members of the clan were said to be especially fast 
runners and prided themselves on their thin legs, which they likened 
to those of a cassowary. If there was going to be a fight, a casso- 
wary-man would say to himself, ' My legs are long and thin, I can run 
and not feel tired ; my legs will go quickly and the grass will not 
entangle them.' The snake>men wcro said to bo fond of fighting, 
and whenever a scrimmage occurred they got out their stone-headed 
clubs and bit people, putting out their tongues at tlie same time and 
wagging thorn as does a snake. The dog-men were said to bo some- 
times fierce and fond of fightuig Uke the snake-men ; at other times 
they were friendly and ' glad to see people '. The shark-men were 
also quarrelsome. On the other hand, tlie membera of the shovel- 
nosed skate clan were a quiet and peaceable folk, not given to much 
talking. The ray and suckcr-fisli were also peaoeable clans. 

£io man might imder ordinaiy circumstances kill or ii^me his 
totem ; if he did his fellow clansmen would kill or injure him, but 
any one might kill the totem of a clan other than his own with 
impunity, but the clansmen of that totem would feel sorry. 

There is a Uttle evidence that the totem was invoked when 
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■wiinlftiiu was required. When a snake-mAn fought he would cry 
out ' Snake bites ! ' which seems to hav« been a recognized formula. 
The ray-men had a similar invocation. The praying to heroes^ 
under the appellation of ati^ud, belongs rather to hero-cult than 
totemism. 

In Mabuiag the dugong-men performed a ceremony to constrain 
dugong to come towards the island to be caught, and the turtle-men 
performed a ceremony to ensure a good turtling season. 

It is a noteworthy fact that totcmism docs not occur in the 
Murray Islands, and doubtless it was absent throughout the eastern 
group of islands. The only probable relics of totemism are : {1) the 
hereditary nature of certain zogos, or shriaee, with which are asso- 
ciated definite performances, the presumption being that originally 
theee were rituals connected with the increase or control of totems 
by the elders of the respective clans. That these should be asso- 
ciated with villages or places, quite as much as with families, is only 
in accord with the assumed replacement of totemism by village 
exogamy in the island. (2) Tbe existence of a few groups of men 
with animal names, which at first sight look like totemic clans. So 
far as could be discovered these groups were concerned solely with 
certain dances connected with a henxult, which, as will be men- 
tioned later, was introduced from the Western Islands. (3) The 
belief in ghost-animals. The ghost of one about to die or of a 
recently deceased person usually appeared tu the living in the form 
of some animal. A kingfiaher may appear for any one, but there 
are certain animals that appear at the death of members of par- 
ticular groups of IndividuaL}, the idea evidently being that the ghost 
of a person takes the form of an animal to wliich it is akin, and in 
that guise appears to the survivors. Usually it is the eponymous 
animal of a group with an animal name that appears on the death 
of a male member. Women are represented by flying animals, 
bats and birds, but no relation was indicated between groups of 
women and particular birds. This looks suspiciously like what has 
been termed a * sex-tetem ' ; but I am not prepared to admit that 
these birds arc totems. The ghost- animals certainly look like 
vestiges of totemism, although there is no evidence te show that 
these animals were ever connected with the social organization. 

Whilst totemism as a social institution has many good points, 
it seems te be too indefinite and impersonal to constitute a satis- 
factory basis for an effective religion. There cannot be muck 
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satisfaction in an indefinable alliance with a group of animals or 
plants, nor can those bo rugarded a» tiffoctual helpora in times of 
difficulty and danger. Honce it was not surprising thai there was 
no evidence in Torres Straits that totemism was developing into 
anything more distinctively religious. The need for guidance or 
assistance had to be supplied irom other sources. 

In the Murray Inlands numerous omen birds provided a moans 
by which men could obtAin information on matters that were 
beyond their kon, and there was also an elaborate oracle, Tomog zogo, 
which was consulted only by tlie shark-men. The oracle was thus 
addre!««d, ' Tomog, you make nio to know all tJiings,' and a definite 
request for information was made, to which tho reply usually con- 
sisted in the appearance and movements of certain animals. 

Various forms of divination were constantly employed in Torres 
Straits, some of which were purely * magical', while others had 
reference to spiritual influence ; of tlie latter by far the most 
important were various methods of sknll divination. For this 
purpose skulls of relatives were usually employed, but this was not 
essential. According to one method, the inquirer would enjoin tho 
skull to speak the truth, and, putting it by his pillow at night time, 
would go to sloop; the dreams were the messages from the spirit of 
the deceased, and upon these action would be taken. This simplo 
form of divination could be performed by any poreon. 

In uouBOuanoe witli the increased specialization of religious 
function among the Murray Islanders, we find that skull divination 
for theft was in the hands of tho shark<men, who were the most 
important members of the local hero-cult. The diviners went into 
tho sacred house, taking with them the skull of a former sacred man. 
One, who had to be a loading man of tho group, put on a mask ajid 
repeated certain words. They went into the bush and were led to 
the house of the thief by the noise of a stridulatiiig nocturnal insect. 
A similar metliod was employed to discover one who had successfully 
charmed or poisoned another. 

The Western Islanders appear to make a distinction between 
tho ghost (man) of a recently deceased person and ita lat«r stage as 
a definite spirit (markai) ' ; but I have no evidence that this was done 
by the Murray Islandem. If we accept the western view, we may 

' F«rbi4>s tb« Eastoro word mar (which liu tlw sunv lugQilieaneo u the 
western mart, 'ghoet, soul, reflection, shadow.' designfttre th« «ftrli«r stage of 
disombodiment, and the word Idmor, 'ghost or spirit' (probably an abbreviaiioD 
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assert that the Torres Straits Islandors foared the ghost but believed 
in the l^endty disposition of the spirits of the departed. In Habuiag 
the corpse waN carried out of the camp feet foremost, or else the 
ghost would find its way back and trouble the survivors, and tho food 
and water of which the deceased had been partaking was placed on 
or near the platform on which the corpse was laid, otherwise the 
giiost camo back for them and would thus annoy and frighten the 
relatives. If the food was found scattered the next morning, the 
people said the ghost was angry and threw the food about. The 
ghost of a recently doceasod person is particularly to be feared in 
Murray litland, as it haunts the neighljourhood for two or three 
months. We have native testimony for tracing the origin of the 
elaborate funeral ceremonies to this belief. The Murray Islanders 
perform us many as possible of the necessary ceremonies in order 
that the ghost of the deceased might not feel slighted, for otherwise 
it was sure to bring trouble on tho relatives by causing strong winds 
to destroy tfieir gardens and to break down their houses. These cei'e- 
monies, some of which might take place months after the last death, or 
even annually, seem to consist in Murray Island of two main elements, 
(1) the dramatization of a legend accounting for various practices 
connected with funerals and the journeying of ghoste to the mythical 
island of Boigu in the west ; in this ceremony the chief performer, 
who represented the spirit messenger, was supposed to take away the 
ghoet^i of tlie dead to Boigu. (2) The pantomimic representation of 
recently deceaaed persons in their character of denizens of the spirit 
world. We are informed that the illusion of tho personification of 
ghosts by men was almost perfect, more especially as it is assisted 
by the implicit belief of the women and children that the performei-s 
really are ghosts or spirits. Tliere is no doubt tliat the latter 
ooremonies comforted tho mourners ; probably tbe main reason was 
that it reassured them that the ghostly relatives would no longer 
haunt the living, but apart from this there may have been a real 
ploasui-e in tho idea of the return of the ghost, for we must not 
forget that thee»e affectionate people kept their dead in remembrance 
as far as pottsible with tli«ir limited resources. This may be the 
explanation of the stones, painted with human faces, winch were 
placed along a funeral screen in the island of Nagir, and to which, 

of Ma mar, 'aiAn's spirit'), signifies th« later ata^ ; in which MM it vrould \>v 
stricUy uquivajent to markai, whish lit. EUy thinks is d«rived from mori kni, 
i. •■ kati, 'apirit person * {ktui ia usually abbreviated lato to ia compound words). 
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according to Macgillivray, were 'attached namee of peraons who 
were dead '. I was also several times asiured that the preservation 
of skulls of relatives in houses was due to the sentiment of affection. 

The belief in continued existence after death was very real to 
Uiese people. In the Western Islands, the ghost of a recently 
deceased person remained a very intangible sort of tiling for some 
time after death, and it was believed to reside in the mythical island 
(there called Kibu) for some time before it became a proper spirit ; as 
a preliminary it had to be hit on the head, and then was iastructed 
in all it had to do. Tlie spirits behaved in every way as do men. It 
is evident that the proliminary funeral ceremonies related to the 
gho6t, while the subsequent ones wore connected with it« final 
entrance into the spirit world. 

Certain men in Mabuiag are reputed to be friends of the spirits 
and to be possessed of the gift of spirit-divination. Such a man is 
termed a ' spirit-touching man '. The spirit and the man talk cither 
in a wlustling manner or by ventriloquism. Other * spirits' friends ' 
are the ' ghost-seoing-mon ', to whom the ghosts of deceased persons 
appear. They are cwnstrained by the gliosta to go at times into the 
bush, on which oc<:aHioiis they become possessed, or, as it was 
expressed, * turn cranky, come like devil [ghost] now,' 

In no case have I obtained intlie Western Islands an indication 
of anything approacliing a worship of deceased persons ancestral or 
othe^^vise, witti tlie exception of the heroes shortly to be mentioned ; 
neither is there any suggestion that their own ancestors have been in 
any way apotheosized. 

Thanks to the efforts of Kr. John Bruce a little information on 
what he regards as a kind of ancestor worship has recently been 
obtained from the Murray Islands, but even he found it excepsively 
difficult to i)er8Uade the people to tell him anything about it. He 
says, * Certain septs had their own ad giz, who are supposed to be the 
founders of their respective septs^ and are reverenced and no doubt 
were worshipped and supplicated on behalf of the needs of the sept/ 
The word ad implies anytliing old and traditional, with the idea of a 
sanctity tliat is associated with ancient wont ; thus certain folk-tales 
are ad, or anything about which a legend is told, and all sacred and 
magical stones are oW ; Mr. Bruce adds it ' signifies a god *, but I 
think this is too concrete an idea. Giz means origin, base, founda- 
tion, or a collection. Mr. Bruce defines) ad giz b»* the first god, or 
god of the very beginning of things ' ; porliaps 'ancient of days ' might 
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be a better term. Some of the ad were warriors, others men of 
peaco. E<ftch ad has still Im Uueal descendant in his own sopt ; 
although now it does not seem much of an honour, there is no doubt 
that formerly these men must have held a high poeition in their 
respective septs. The direct descendants bear the names of their 
illustrious oucostors, but those are never used in addressing them. 
Tlie direct descendants are ' mere men *, and Mr. Bruce considers 
' that they could not have looked on tlieir ad as supernatural beings '. 
Tlie ad gU point back to a time prior to the introduction of the hero- 
cult, and were probably the head-men of their reepective groups, wlio 
seem to have been reverenced, though to what extent is very difficult 
to detormino. 

The exact relation of morality to religion is generally regarded 
as a moot point, but the evidence on this point ia sufficiently clear 
in the Torres Straits Ldands. Rulcfi of conduct were exactly defined 
and as far as possible enforced, not by officials of religion, nor by 
a special judiciary or executive body, but by public opinion. Ulti- 
mately recourao might be liad to the services of a sorcerer, or to 
physical force put into operation by the old men, by thoir delegates, 
or by the friends of the injured party ; but these were merely the 
recognized moans by which public opinion maintained its authority 
when the known disapprobation that anti-social conduct would entail 
was ineffectual. 

Instruction in ethics and conduct was given more particularly 
during the initiation period. The injunctions were : — Remembrance 
of admonitions, reticence, thoughtliilness, respectful beha\iour, 
prompt obedience, generosity, diligence, kindness to parents and 
other relatives in deed and word, truthfulness, helpfulness, manli- 
ness, discretion In dealing with women, quiet temper. Bravery, 
ferocity, endurance of pain and hai-dship and other warlike qualities 
were regarded aa great virtues. The prohibitions were against theft, 
borrowing without leave, shirking duty, talkativeness, abusive 
language, talking scandal, marriage with certain individuals, 
revealing the sacred secrets. 

It is still believed by the Murray Islanders that a spirit may feel 
resentment when children of the deoonsed arc neglected or wronged, 
or when land or chattels of the deceased are taken by those who have 
no claim to them. No doubt in the past such fear of Ute spirit's 
wrath had a deterrent effect on wrong-doers and helped to keep the 
people straight, although now they look rather to the civil laws than 
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to the spirits m a means of getting their rights and punishing 
offenders. With this exception, there is no evidence that their 
code of morality derived cither sanction or support £rom religion. 
No appeal was made to totem, ancestor, or hero, and no punish- 
ment from these quarters was made for in&ingement of social 
morality. 

So far we have briefly considered those religious institutions 
which we may safely regard as belonging, on the whole, to the earlier 
stages of the oulturo history of the natives of Torres Straits ; but the 
most important development that took place was dehuitely due to 
influences from the outside and resulted in the establishing of hero- 
cults. 

In the "Western Islands we meet with traditions of many heroes, 
9ome of whom were described as men ; othera were relegated to a 
long time ago, while some were spoken of as o^ or adi, which, 
according to Mr. Ray, now signifies a legend or honorific title ; but 
probably it had the same significance as the term ad of the Eastern 
Islanders (see p. 181) ; to some were applied the same name, aufiiidt 
as that by which a totem was called. Concerning those of the first 
group there is told nothing, or very little, that is miraculous, they 
being simple warriors or people who had adventures. Not a few 
were culture heroes who introduced improved methods of agriculture 
or fishing, and it is in this group that the marvellous begins to 
appear. Several introduced new ceremonies and instructed the 
people in the appropriate dances, Finally a few heroes were the 
objects of a special cult. 

Sida, the great culture hero for v^;etable food, came from 
New Guinea, where he returned after visiting the Western and 
Eastern Islands of Torres Straits, Everywhere he is regarded as 
a benefactor ; he instructed the people in language, he stocked reefs 
with the valuable cone shell, and notably ho introduced plants 
useful to man. He was a verj' amatory person, and valuable 
economic plants sprang up as the result of his amours, an example 
of the close association in the nativo mind of the sexual act with 
agricultural fertihty. The superior fertility of Ifer is also account«d 
for by the introduction of garden plants from Badu and Moa by two 
heroes, and at the same timo this accounts for the impoverishment 
of these two Western Islands. The death dances were introduced 
into the Western Islands by two culture heroes irom New Guinea, 
one of whom brought over some funeral dances to Waier, the 
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snuUest of the three Uurray Islands. Two culture heroee of Mer 
are reputed to have been the first to build the large weirs for 
catching fish which they also introduced in some of the central 
islands. At each place which they viaited after leavinK Mcr. they 
either taught a new language or suggested a different way of 
speaking the old. This is the only instance known to me of 
culture spreading westwards ^m the Easteni Islands. 

The moBt prominent of the heroes were Kwoiam, who was 
almost certainly of Australian descent, and a family of brothers who 
seem to have come from New Guinea. 

Kwoiam, the warrior hero of Mabuiag, made two creeoentic 
objects of turtl&ehell, which blazed with light when be wore them 
at night-time, and he nourished tliem with tlie savour of cooked 
fiah. These objects were termed augud, which is the samo name 
by which a totem was called (prcuumably because the nativee did 
not know by wliat other sacred name to call them), and they became 
the insignia of the two phratriee into which the old totem clans of 
Mabuiag were grouped. In this island Kwoiam was designated as 
adi, and ixcadionally he himself was spoken of as avgwl, but no 
record of him or of his emblems occurs as a totem in the genealogies 
of the people of Mabuiag collected by Dr. Rivers. In the Muralug 
group of iijlands he was regarded as the ' big aitfpul ', and the ' augud 
of every one in the island '. Connected with the cult of Kwoiam 
were two heaps of she l ls, called navels of the augud, which were 
constructed to show that the two ou^w^-emblems originated there, 
and when it was deemed necessary to fortify the latter they were 
placed upon their respective navel-shrinee. The cult of Kwoiam 
was associated with warfare, and when attacking an enemy the 
warriorii formed into two columns, each of which was led by 
a head-man who wore the Kwoiam emblems. The moral value of 
the au.^i-emblems in war must have been veiy great, and the natives 
themselves recognized the fact ; as one man said : ' Suppose we 
have not an augud, how can we fight?' It is recorded that on 
one occasion the victorious Mabuiag men refused to continue fighting 
the Moa men on account of the temporary absence of the two autfud- 
men. The Moa men also had magical emblems associated with 
Kwoiam, but these were not effective as compared with the former, 
' because Kwoiam belonged to Mabuiag and not to Moa.' 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life of the 
inhabitants of the more westerly islands, so a group of hero 
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brethren played a similar part for the natives of the central and 
eastern islands. 

Sigai and Maiau were the two brothers who went to Tarn, and 
each became associated, in his animal form, with one of the two 
pre-existing phratries. A shrine was erected for each, the essential 
feature of which was a turtle-shell model representing reepoctively 
a hammer-headed shark and a crocodile, under each of these was 
a atone in which the spirit^ tlie soK^alled au/fud, resided. Out^iidd 
the enclosure which screened the shrines from profane gaze were 
two heaps of slielis which, us in the cult of Kwoiam, had a mystical 
comiexion with the shrines and were similarly termed * navels of 
the auffud '. The shrines were so sacred that no uninitiated persons 
might visit them, nor did they know what they contained ; they 
were aware of Sigai and Maiau, but they did not know tlrni the 
former was a hammer-headed shark and the latter a crocodile ; this 
mystery was too sacred to be imparted to uninitiates. When the 
heroes were addressed it was always by their human names, and not 
by their animal or totem names. Warriors would bo enabled to go 
whither thoy liked if they sung certain songs at the shrines. Tliey 
prayed as follows before going to attack an enemy : ' Augud Sigai 
and Auffud Maiau, both of you close the eyes of those men so that 
they cannot see us.' I was also informed that when the Yam 
warriors were fighting they would also call on the name of Kwoiam, 
and even on that of Yadzebub, although the latter was a local 
warrior who was always described as ' a man *. From the folk-talcs 
it appears that Sigai and Maiau are more mythical or mysterious 
than Kwoiam ; wo have thus an instructive series of helpers : 
Yadzebub, the famous local warrior ; Kwoiam, the warrior hero of 
another island ; and Sigai and Maiau, the immigrant hei-oee whose 
cult was materialized in turtle-eliell images, and the spirit of each of 
whom resided in a particular stone. 

TTi© account of the introduction of the hero-cult into the 
Murray lalatids is very perplexing. It appears that Bomai, who 
was often spoken of as Malu, came first and was recognized as 
a gogo, that is something eacrod ; he was represented by a human- 
face mask. Later Malu arrived with a fleet of canoes from various 
western islands in search of Bomai. Malu also became a zofio, and 
was represented by a mask in the form of a hammer-headed shark. 
The foreigners exhibited certain dances which they gave to their 
hoetfi and then returned home. TTiese are the dances which were 
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referred to whon dealing with Uie possible veetigcs of totemism in 
the Murray Islands. The Bomai-Malu cult predominated in the 
Hurray Islands, and the sacred men in connexion vrith it attained 
considerable power which they frequently used for their private 
ends. 

At present we cannot understand the fiili significance of the 
henxulta that spread over the islands, for this we must await 
further inreetigations in the district of Cape YoHt on the one hand, 
and in the adjacout region of New Guinea on the other. The 
ultimate develupnient of the culta in the islands is not without 
interest The Western Islands are not particularly fertile, so the 
natives spend a good deal of their time in fishing, and there Is 
considerable intercourse between \'arious island», due to trade or 
warfare. Here the hero-cults developed into war-cult8. The 
Murray Islands in the east are fertile, and the people are much given 
to agriculture ; they are so far from other islands, except a few 
insignificant vegetated sand-banks of the central group, tiiat there 
was little intereourije with other people, nor did we obtain records 
of any inter-insular fighting, thus there was no inducement for the 
hero^ult to develop into a war-cult, but it coucemed itself more 
with the social life of the people, and the three sacred men were 
on the way to become priests, 

Totcmiam was still in force in the Western Islands at the time 
of the arrival of the hero-culta, but it had probably already dis* 
appeared in the Murray Islands. E\-erywhere, but perhaps more 
particularly in the Eastern Islands, there were numerous small family 
or local rituals, most of which were associated with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared that replaced in the west the 
indefinite communal association of a totem with Its clan for 
a definite personal relation with a superhuman being, and it is no 
wonder that it spread, being carried from island to island. These 
cults also provided in both the Western and the Eastern Islands 
a synthesis which had hitherto been lacking, as the men could now 
meet as members of a common brotherhood, which was impossible 
under the earlier conditions, and a feeling of intense pride in the 
new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to these hero-cults of Torres Straits 
occurred also in Fyi. The people of Viti-Levu are divided into two 
groups, the Kai Veisina and the Kai Bukuruku, that trace their 
descent from Velsiua and Kukuruku, who drifted across the Big 
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Ocean and taught to tho people the cult aaaociated with the large 
stone enclosures, Nanga. Voisina arrived first, and where he landed 
Hie turmeric plant sprang up, and where Rukuruku first placed his 
foot the caadlo-nut grew. Their followers paint tliemselves respec- 
tively with the yellow or black pigments obtained from these plants. 
When they landed they said, ' Let ua go to the Chief of Vitongo 
and ask him to divide his men between us that we may teach them 
the Nanga, for which purpose we have come to Fyl' ' The last 
sentence points to a definite propaganda, and one is tempted to 
surest that a similar movement may also have taken place in Torres 
Straits since there is not the slightest trace in tradition or elsewhere 
of secular aggreBsion. 

A view has been recently expressed by L. Frobenius * and 
W. Foy ^ that some of tho hero tales from Torres Straits are nature 
myths. The amorous Sida, the bestower of v^etable food, is 
interpreted as a sun-god, and the berserker Kwoiam as a moon- 
god. I propose, elsowhcrei, to discuss this recrudescence of a method 
of reasoning that was formerly so beloved by a certain school of 
students who interested themselves in Indo-European mythology. 

The tales in question must either have had a local origin or 
have been transmitted from elsewhere. The theory requires that, 
if the tales are indigenous, the natives must regard them as 
nature myths ; but for this there is not a shred of evidence. The 
burden of proof rests with the proposers of the theory if it be 
contended that these are travelled tales. It is not sufficient to find 
parallels in remote places for incidents in our tales, as such concep- 
tions are world-wide among people in an analt^ous stage of culttu'e. 
Geographical continuity must be demonstrated between the Torres 
Straits talm and the tales of the parent country, and, even should 
tho latter bo proved to be intentional nature myths, it does not 
follow that they were nature myths by the time they reached Torres 
Straits. The Torres Straits Islanders have their nature talcs, but 
there is no eridonco that they regard the talcs indicated by these 
students in tliat light, and therefore they are not nature myths for 



' 'The Naaga of \'itJ-LOTTi,' by A. B. Joskv, InUtmai. Arch. /. Sthnofft., II, 

1889, ^ 2&a 

* L. Frobenius, 'Die WelUnsdiAuung der Naturrulksr,' BeUr. m. Volka- uttd 
yeUKfhmde Bd. VI, 1898; — i>as ZeUaltxr des Sonwf^otii^s. Bd. I, 1904, p. 62. 
p. 18». 

• W. Foy, Anhiv/iir Retiiriowu'isafnsetKf/1. Bd. X, 1907, p. 129. 
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them. Why should we not regard theee talee aa raw material out 
of which myUiology may arise? Acoording to this view a mythology 
is arising in Helaneeia and has arisen in Polynesia 

A review <rf the evidence makee it clear that the hero-cults were 
not an evolution from totemism ; a transformation of totemism has 
certainly occurred, but it does not s^pear to me to be a gradual 
growth — a metamorphosis in the natural history sense of the term — 
so much as an actual grafting of a new cult upcm an old. Ndther is 
there any suspicion that tlie heroes of Uie cults are locally-developed 
ancestors, though they may have had this origin in their original 
country. XTnlees t&e heroes of the cults be regarded as gods, I think 
it can be definitely stated that the Torres Struts Islanders had no 
deities, and certainly they had no conception of a Supreme Qod. 



CONCERNING THE RITE AT THE TEMPLE 

OP MYLITTA 



By E. SIDNEY HARTLAND, P.S.A. 

Ajcoko the religious rites of antiquity tlioro was none more alien 
to modern feeling than the sacrifice of cliastity by every Babylonian 
woman at the temple of Mylitta. It is described first and in most 
detail by Herodotus, whose denunciation of it shows that to the 
Qi'eeks of the fifth century B.C. it was as abhorrent as it is to us. 
According to this account, every woman onoo in her life was required 
to sit down in the precinota of the temple of Mylitta wearing a wreath 
of cord about her head, and there to wait until a stranger should 
throw a silver coin into hor lap and mimmon her with ritual words 
in the name of tlie goddess to follow him. She was not allowed to 
refuse, but was compelled to follow the first man who threw, and to 
have sexual intercourse with him outside the temple. She might 
then depart to her home, her duty to the goddess being fulfilled. ' 
The historian leta fall the obwrvation tliat there was a similar 
custom in some places in Cyprus. Tliis has been supposed to be 
rofen-cd to by Justin, who wrote probably after the establishment 
of Christianity, but whose work consists of selections from Trogua 
Pompeiua, a lost writer of the Augustan age. He reports that it 
was the Cypriote custom to send maidens before their marriaige on 
certain days to seek tlieir dowry by prostitution on the seashore, 
and to pay the ofierings to Venus for their future ctiastity. Dido 
on hor way to Carthago touched at tlie island at the vory time, and 
took on board her fleet eighty of those damsels, to be wives to her 
followers and assist in peopling the city she was going to found.^ 
We shall further consider Justin's statement hereafter. For the 
moment we pass on to HoUopolis (Haalbec) where, the ecclesiastical 
historian Socrates aflSrms, virgins were offered in prostitution to 
strangers.' He does not, any more tlian Juatin, connect this with 

' Herod, i. If^ ; Strabo, xvi. 1, SO. Further dttailfl are iiuppti«d by Uie 
Epistle of Jereiuy app«iulMl to the Apocryplial Book of Banich. 
» Justin, xviil 6. » Socr«t«*, Sisl. Ecei. l 18. 
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a temple or a divinity ; but from Sozomen we gather that it was 
a religious obeervance, inasmuch as the proetitutioa of vii^gins prior 
to their marriage is stated to have been abolished by Constantiae 
when he destroyed the t^mpl** of AjArodite.' A similar custom, 
according to Ae)ian« was followod by the Lydians. And he expressly 
Bays that when once the rite had been performed the woman 
remained ever afterwards chaste, nor would a repetition be foi:givon 
her on any plea.' Herodotus, however, states that the daughters 
of the cominon people in Lydia earned their dowries by a life of 
prostitution.* The two writers are obviously referring to two different 
customs. A third custom distinct from either is mentioned by 
Strabo as practised by the Armenians, among whom even the 
highest families of the nation consecrated their virgin daughters 
to the s6r\-ice of the goddess Anaitis, to remain as prostitutes at her 
temple before their marriage.* 

What is the relation of tliese three customs? They have 
usually been considered as closely connected. It may be, as 
Dr. Frazer 8Uspocts, that the real motive for the custom described 
as that of earning dowries by prostitution was reUgious, rather than 
economical, although my own suspicions point in another direction. 
But putting that custom aside for further examination, both the 
others are certainly portrayed as religious. As practised by the 
nations of Western Asia for a thousand years prior to the fall of 
paganism they wore annexed to the cult of certain diTinitios. There 
is, however, a broad distinction to be drawn between a custom 
requiring every woman once in her lifetime to submit to the 
embraces of a stranger, and one which consecrated a life of prostitu- 
tion. Such a life was one of devotion to the goddess as a more or 
less permanent senr'ant. The other custom demanded a single act 
which freed the worshipper for the rest of her days. It may be 
freely conceded that the goddess at whose temple, or on whose 
feast-day, the act was performed was endowed witli similar character- 
istics to thow of tho goddess in whoso son'ico the life of prostitution 
was lived. It may oven have been that sometimes the same goddess 
had bands of harlots attached to her shrine, and also required the 
sacrifice of the virginity of all other women in the manner described. 
This perhaps, as we shall see, was tho case in Lydia. We should 



* Sotomen, Hist, Ecel t. 10. 
• H«Nd. i M. 



' Aeliui, Var> HUst. ir. 1. 
* Stnbo, xi. U, IOl 
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still need to investigate separately the two customs. One of the 
meet fertile sources of error in the interpretation of custom, is the 
fatal tendency of rites distinct, or even altogether different in origin 
and intention, but similar in expression, to converge. This con- 
vergence is accelerated by a variety of causes. Tiie natural vague- 
ness of tradition, the forgotfiilness of the exact original meaning, 
the gradual predominance of one idea over another owing to 
circumstances which, for want of knowledge, we call accidental, the 
tendency to repeat by way of precaution in one rite acts which 
essentii^y belong to another, are all causes of the kind referred to. 
Uoreover, we have so often found in the similarity of rite the real 
key to a common interpretation, that whore convergence does not in 
fact occur there is a temptation to read identity of meaning into 
two rites having a superficial likeness. It behoves us, therefore, to 
be on our guard, and to scrutinize with some scepticism all cases 
where the identity both of act and intention is not demonstrably 
complete. 

The practices I have enumerated have all been interpreted as 
expiations for marriage. Marriage, it is said, — the appropriation of 
one or more women to one man — is an evolution from the primeval 
condition of promiscuity. Sehgious prostitution, the jus primm noctts 
and other customs are expiations exacted by society from women 
who are thus appropriated. They witness to the primeval common 
rights of the male sex, thus asserted for the last time by one or 
more on behalf of all on abandoning the woman to the exclusive 
possession of one of their number. 

Now, if the interpretation in question be suitable for any of thwe 
customs, it is more suitable for the single rite such an that at the 
temple of Mylitta than for the exercise of prostitution over an 
extended period ; and it is to this rite that I deeire more particularly 
to call attention in tbe present paper. I need hardly observe that 
the explanation of the rite as an expiation for marriage does not 
by any means follow of necessity from the theory of primitive 
promiscuity. On the contrary it overlooks one of the peculiar 
features of tiie rite. Alike at Babylon, at Ueliopolis, and apparently 
at Cyprus (if Cyprus be a case in point) the act has to be accompUshed 
with a stranger. If it were a forfeit rendered to the general body 
of men, who might have had a claim to temporary union but for the 
institution of marriage, or if it were a formal witness of that claim, 
it would seem, prima facie, more natural that it should be aocom- 
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plished with some or more of the claimants, that is to say with 
a member or membere of the same oommunitj. A nmilar rite of 
intercourse with a stranger was practised, as Lucian relates, at 
Byblus. There it was the custom at the mourning for Adoois to 
perform the well-known mourning rite of cutting off the hair. Any 
woman who refusctl to do this was required to exhibit herself on 
one day of the festival and undergo prostitution to one of the 
strangers who resorted thither, banding over the price to the goddess 
called by Lucian the Bybliaii Aphrodite.' The rite as there praetiaed 
therefore was, at all events in the second century a.o., an alternative 
to the dedication of hair: it was a redemption for the tresses that 
should have been sacrificed. Thus the woman would repeat the 
expiation onoe a year, whether married or single, so long as ^e 
was unwilUng to shear her locks, or preferred the alternative 
sacrifice of her chastity, Tliere is no evidence that it ever had 
anything to do with marriage ; it certainly had not when Lucian 
wrote. 

The rite at Byblus must^ Iiovrever, be distinguished from those we 
are considering. They were performed by every woman without 
alternative, but they were performed only once. If they were an 
expiation for marriage we should expect to find them described as 
part of the marriage rites. The Balearic ialaiidera, the Nasamoniaus 
and the Auziles in antiquity had, a» well as many modem savagen, 
such rites, whether or not they can be properly explained as an 
expiation for marriage. But at the most the rites with which we 
are now concerned were a preliminary to marriage — a necessary 
preliminary, perhaps, but one that might have been accomplished at 
any period before it. Indeed, so i^r aB appears from Herodotus, the 
vicliui, if we may call her so, of the Babylonian rite was not 
necessarily unmarried. But comparison of the accounts of the 
practice at Holiopolis, in Lydia and in Cyprus renders it fairly 
certain tliat it was only unmarried women who were subjected to it, 
and tJiat it was essentially a sacrifice of maidoidiood. A passing 
reference by Eusebius has been interpreted to imply that at Helio- 
polis both married women and girls were prostituted in the service 
of the goddess.- But Eusobius says nothing about the goddess. 
His reference must be construed in the light of Socratos' statement 
that women were by the law of the country required to be common, 



' Luflian, De Dea Syria, 6. 
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and hence the ofi&pring was doubtful, for there was no distinction 
between fathers and childryii,' Whatever else those phrases may 
mean, they entirely negative the theory of expiation for marriage. 
But they do not refer to the custom of prostituting virgins to 
strangers, whicli the historian expressly distinguLshes. 

It may be objected to this roading of Herodotus that while lie 
uses the generic term women {yvvaiKts) in speaking of the victims, 
en the other liand, in a previous chapter referring to the Babylonian 
marriage customs, he reports that once a year in every village the 
marriageable maidens (ira/>^cw>i) were all put up to auction, the 
respective purchasers lyeing required to give security that they 
would marry them ; and tt was unlawful to give them in marriage 
in any other way. The objection is of little weight It is needless 
to consider whether we are to understand the specific term vapOei^i 
litorally. Even if so, there would doubtless be ample time for the 
performance of the rite at the temple of Mylitta between the auction 
and the nuirriage. It does not appear that marriage followed the 
auction immediately. Had that been contemplated, security would 
hardly have been necessary. Whou the anniversary came round all 
the maidens who had during the preceding year attained puberty and 
thus become ripe for marriage (ydfioiv atpaiat] were probably put up. 
Those who had not previously undergone the rite would, if ray 
interpretation be correct, be required to submit to it before marriage. 

The theory of expiation for marriage has been so gonorally 
abandoned by anthropologists that it is superfluous to discuss other 
and obvious objections to it But the appearance of prostitution 
which the rite presents demands further consideration. At Babylon, 
although a piece of money passed, the payment seems to have been 
merely pro fonna. It mattered not how small the coin was. it 
could not be refused. Whatever it was, Strabo tells us it was 
considered as consecrated to the goddess. Lastly, the rite once 
performed, no gift> were it ever so groat, would be accepted to repeat 
it. The details of the rite at Holiopolii and among the Lydians 
have not been preserved to ua ; but we may with probability infer 
that they were similar, la Lydia, indeed, if we are to tmst both 
Aclian and Herodotus, two distinct customs are traceable, namely, 
the sicrifice of virginity and the life of prostitution to earn a dowry. 
A Oreek inscription of the second century a. d., found at Xrallos and 
referred to by Dr. Frazer, di^loses also the existence of religious 

* Socrates, loc. eit. 
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prostitution by girls expressly chonen by the god and set apart for 
tiiut end.' litis is a similai- custom to that of the Armenian girl» 
already mcntioaed. and Ib not to be confounded with the proetitution 
mentioned by the Father of History as practised by all the daughters 
of the common people. Whatever may liave been the origin of the 
latter, the other two in tlie time of Aolian were cwnneeted with 
religion. On the island of Cypnis we seem to find much the same 
state of things. If we may believe JuRtioj the maidens eamod theii' 
dowry by pro«titution. From otlior sources wo learn tliat there were 
mysteries of the Cypriote Aphrodite, which were said to have been 
instituted by Cinyi'as, king of PapliOH and father of Adonis. Into 
these mysteries there was a regular initiation. Sexual matters no 
doubt formed their staple teaching ; and what classical and especially 
aiwlogetic writers would call proetitntion would bo practised. The 
legend ran tliat the daughters of Cinyras, through the wrath of 
Aphrodite, united themselves with strangers.* Probably it was 
beUeved to be in imitation of them that the maidens of Cyprus 
sought prostitution on the sea-shoro. In any case the Rtory in- 
dicates, aa Dr. Frasor has pointed out, ' that the prince»scf) of Paphos 
had to conform to the custom as well as the women of humble 
birth.' But if this be so, the object of the harlotry alleged by Justin 
falls to the ground, since it would be unnecessary for princesses to 
earn their dowry. It may be suspected, therefore, that Justin or his 
authority has confounded two disparate customs, that of earning the 
dowry by prostitution, and that of a religious sacrifice of vii^nity in 
connexion with the mysteries of Aphrodite, in which the other 
party to the rite was a stranger. Only thus can we satisfactorily 
explain the limitation of the practice to stat«d days, probably festivals 
of Aphrodite, and the phrase about paying the ofTeriugs to her for 
fiiture chastity. 

The money payment, whether large or smaU, was in the 
Byblian rite, as in the Babylonian and (if I interpret correctly) in 
the Cypriote rites, con-secrated to the goddess- We may infer that 
the same was the case wherever else the rite was performed. At 
BybluB it was the alternative to the consecration of the woman's 

■ RaiQU^, Ciiiea and Si^jpriea aj Phrsgia, i. 94, US ; Frazcr, Adem^ 38. 
Such reliKiouB pro9t)tut€B were, of course, common in Western Asia. Cf. Strabo, 
xii. &, 36. 

* Clem«Dt of Aleinndria. Pntrtpt u ; Amobiue, Adv. Gentes, v. 19 ; FSrmicua 
Matemua, St Errore Prof. BeU x ; Apollodorue, BM iii. 11, 8. 
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hair. Proetitution — tliat is, sexual intercourse for fail's — ih not a 
primitive practice; it is a product of civiliziition. Tho appoaranoe 
of prostitution in connexion with religion may be accounted for by 
the influence upon tho roligioua practice of tho general practice of 
harlote. AniUt^jy would suggest that intercourse other than conjugal 
or the satisfaction of tlie genuine {>aii«ioii of love demanded a 
monetar}' consideration. But when that intercourae was the per- 
formance of a religious duty the money was not kept as gain by the 
woman. It was not earned for herself, but devoted to the goddess. 
Where bands of ' harlots ' were attached to a temple their earnings 
probably went to swell the temple funds out of which they wore 
supported.' It may accordingly be suggested that the hire was not 
UL eeeential part of the rite, but merely an ai%ei^;rowth in the procciss 
of adapting an older custom to the changing manners and religious 
ideas of a growing civil iza ti on. > 

Assuming, therefore, that the rite was a sacrifice of virginity 
to which every woman was subjected, it would probably bo per- 
formed either on the attainment of puberty or as a preliminary to 
the marriage ceremonies. Kut we gather from tho historian's account 
of the sale of the village maidens around liabylon that tho auction 
followed almost immediately after the attainment of puberty, or 
witiiin a year at the furthest. The practice of most ancient 
nations, as of nearly all barbarous and savage peoples, and indeed 
of many in a high stage of civilization, would lead us to 
expect that marriage would be entered into within a very sliort 
time of the bride's puberty. Sometimes marriage even precedes 
puberty. Where, as more usual, it follows that epoch of life the 
rites incident to puberty must first bo completed. Among such 
ritc« defloration is not inArequentiy found. In this respect the 
Australian tribes are notorious. In the BouUa district of Northern 
Queensland tho girl is compelled to intercourse with a number of 
men.' Among tho Dieri of South Australia a ceremony called 

' The aerviM of the hierai is discussed by Ramsay, op. cit., IA&-7. Se« slso 
below, p. 198. 

* On the other hand it must not bu forgott«D (hat at a muriage unong th« 
AuxiIm uid tho NoMtmunlBn* tho gumto who vnjoyod tho bride's favoun wero 
oip««t«dto rowtrd hor wiUi a gift. Similftrly, in modern Europe, o gift isklso 
found ao the rwloru for n kuss or » duice with the bride. I haT« collected several 
eaoM in Lrffcnd of Pcrsrus, ij. S61, 8fi5-8, and many moi-e might be added. 
Oompare the Suahili custom meDUoDod below, p. 187. 

* Both, Hthnol. Sttidiet, 174. 

O 2 
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Wilpadrina is performed on tho jroung womeo when they come to 
maturity, in which the elder men claim and exercise a right to tliemt 
and that in the presence of the other women.' The Arunta and 
lipirra tribes in the centre of the continent perfonn a ceremony on 
every girl when she arrives at a marriageable age, but before she 
has been taken over by the liusliand to whom she lias i>een allotted. 
As part of that ceremony a number of men have access to her in 
ritual order; and the intercourse is often repeated the following 
day.^ Analogous proceedings are known in other partti of the 
world. The central tribes of New Ireland have a women's house in 
every village. When a girl attains puberty she withdraws into 
a small house, called mbaJe, built inside it There it is .^aid she has 
to remain for ton months, only going outside at night During this 
period she is waited upon by the old women, and through their 
intervention every man who chooses luia access to her. On leaving 
the mbak she belongs only to the husband to whom she has probably 
been betrotlied since infancy.' In the west of the island of Serang 
between Celebes and Now Guinea, a girl after coromonial bathing goeft 
round clotliod with a sarong woven of the fibre of the Fandanus repens, 
at the service of every man until her family have collected the 
necessary materials for a feast. In certain districts, however, before 
actual puberty the teeth are filed. Wlien this operation is completed, a 
feast is prepared of which the novice must ta.'ite everything. Further, 
an earthen pot filled with spring water is covered with a frealx 
pisang'leaf. One of tlie old women then taking the index-finger 
of the girl's riglit hand thrusts it through tlie leaf as ' a symbol 
of the rupture of the hymen, or to show that the possession of 
vii^nity means nothing for her'. The leaf is then displayed on 
the ridge of the roof. This done, tho women fall to eating and 
drinking. When they have finished tiiey b^n singing to tho 
accompaniment of drums. The men are then admitted to the 
house. In some villages the old men Imvo free access that evening 
to the room of the girl in whose honour the feast is given, while 
the other guests amuse themselves with singing outside- After this 
celebration the girl is entitled to free intercourse with men, even 



■ Howitt, Noim Tribf^s. CM ; J. A. I., u. 87. See also Ploss-Bartela, Au 
WtH>, i. 808. 

' Spencer and OilUn, Native Tribti, 92. 

■ Qloina, xci. 31S. 
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before puberty.' In easi-oeniral Africa the Azimba maiden is 
artificially deflowered during a period of retirement and instruction 
in the forest. When the retirement is over she celebrates her 
attainment of puberty by a dance in whicli only women take part 
Tliat night a man, hired by her father for the purpose, sleeps with 
her, and once this is done she is supposed to have no further inter- 
course with him. Often, however, she is already man-ied before 
puberty, and consequently no longer a maiden. None the lose is 
eho taken from her husband that the puberty customs may be per- 
formed. When 8he is brought back he himself sleeps with her 
apparently as a ritual act, without the necessity of hiring a man for 
the purpose,* Among the Wanyasa, or Mang'ai^a, at the southern 
end of Lake Nyasa, ceremonies are performed similar to those of 
the Jnionjane (girls puberty ooremoiiies) of South Africa, and every 
girl on her return after the initiation must find some man 'to 
be witli her', otherwise she will die.* The Intortjane among the 
Kaffirs is well known to be an occasion of sexual indulgence. It 
may be sunnised that the ceremonies of the Sualiili on the east 
coast were originally similar to those just mentioned. But the 
Suahili have become partially Arabized, though tlieu- Mohammedanism 
is little more than a veneer over their heathen customs and beli^. 
Among tliem now a girl returns from her seclusion in silence 
and gives her hand to every man she meets, receiving from him 
in return a few small coins.* It is said that the girls of the 
Wamegi, also a tribe near the coast, arc aiiificially deflowered at 
puberty by certain old women." Artificial defloration at puberty 
is also practised by the Sawu Islanders. The Sakalava girls in 
Madagascar perform it on tJioniselvcs in case their parents have not 
previously taken the trouble," Other examples could bo cited, but 
the subject need not be pm-sued. 

I would venture to 8l^^ost then tliat the Babylonian rite was 



■ Riodel, De Sluik- tn Kroesharige Sasaen, 188, 187. 

* H. Crawford Angus in Zcila./. EOmolo^ie, xxx. Vsrhaodl, 479. 

* DuJT Mne<lonaId, A/ritana, i. 126; Job. Mftcdonald, in J. A. T., xzii. 101. 
' II. Zacli«>. in Zcitf. /. Ktlmol, xxxi. 70. AlK>ut thirty yfara Hgo a f^ancfa 

writ«r cited by Herta <7>f< Sa^ vom Gi/tmadchen, 41( nportod thnt among th« 
Bofioto of tli« LoAngo C«Mt th« girls v«ro l«d rouod the rillAg^ and th«ir virginity 
put up to auction. This looks lik« a pulnrty rit« of a aimilar character. 1 haT* 
not fiocn tlio book, however, and think it not !mpouil>I« that th« writer may hav» 
niisund«i«tood the ceremony usual on emerging &tHn the ' paint-bouM '. 

' J. A. I., xxxi. 121. ' riofts-Bartels, I>as Wcib. i. 307, 806. 
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a puberty lite, and that a niaiden was not admitted to tfao status 
and pri\*ilege6 of adult life until she had thus been ceremonially 
deflowered. Among those pri\*ilegc8, and the chief of them, was 
the gratification of the sexual instinct. It was, therefore, a pre- 
requinite to marriage. Ceremonial defloration of the bride by others 
than her husband has prevailed in nixuiy places. When marriage 
follows closely after puberty it is difficult to detennine whether the 
custom really belongs to the puberty rites, or to those of marriage. 
I am not concerned here to deny that among many pooplGs who 
practise it as part of the marriage rites it luay have been such ab 
initio. The determination of this question would involve an ex- 
amination of marri^e customs extending far beyond the space at 
my disposal. But it will be admitted that as puberty rites gradually 
became simplified or altogether obsolete such a custom could only 
maintain existence sm part of the marriage rites. It is then usually 
performed by one or more of the bridegroom's friends or by an 
appointed official, and ultimately degenerates into the jt4S primae 
noctis vested in some powerful personage, as a lord or priest. 
Nothing of the sort appears in the accounts which have oome 
down to us of the ancient nte in Western Aaia In all of them 
(save among the Lydians) emphasis is laid on the performance by 
a stranger. At Babylon, as we have seen, our iuformatiou does 
not connect the rite with marriage at all. Elsewhere it is referred 
to not as part of the marriage rites, but aa a preliminap' to 
marriage. 

That such a rite should be found annexed to the temple and 
worship of a luxurious goddess causes no surprise ; on the contrary, 
it is what might have boon anticipated. Every reader will call to 
mind numerous examples of archaic rites which have become attached 
to Christian festivals, and of Christian shrines which are simply 
slirines of an earlier religion adopted and consecrated afresh under 
Christian names. The difficulty of uprooting old customs, and their 
consequent incorporation and adaptation by advancing culture or 
a new religion, are phenomena too well known to foe insisted ou 
here. It is probable that other customs, such as the prostitution of 
the Armenian girls at the temple of Anaitis, or that of the Lydian 
and Paphian girls to earn their dowries, are no more thou the 
adaptation of a custom common enough in the lower barbarism, by 
wliich unmarried girls have unfettered liberty in their sexual rela- 
tions. The Armenian maidens, at all events, though spoken of as 
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harlots by Strabo, do uot seem to have exercised their calling for 
money, nor to have admitted indiscriminately to their favours all 
who offered. They reserved themselves for their eqiuds in rank, 
and entertained them iu their dwelHnRs with more hospitality than 
ill a spinsters' house in the Pacific Islands, The surmise may be 
indulged that it was in fact originally, if not in later timee, their way 
of choosing husbands. The Lydian girls are expressly said to have 
bestowed themselvee in maniage. 

Mannhardt contended (and his opinion is so far endorsed by 
Dr. Frazer) that the maidens who surrendered their virginity in con- 
nexion with tlie cult of a goddess like Aphrodite did so in imitation 
of their divinity, as her representativee, the human players of her 
part' Tliis may have lioen the mode by which tlio ancient castom 
was adapted to the newer order of things. But it is submitted that 
it is a very insufficient account of it. The custom must have been 
older than any definite belief in the goddc6.s's habits or any story of 
her various intrigues. Are we then to suppose tliat it was a magical 
rite designed to promote the fertility of animal and vegetable life ? 
Sucli rites arc known in both hemispheres. The great goddess wor- 
shipped under different names throughout Western Asia personified, 
w© may concede, the reproductive energies of Nature. Many of the 
rites employed in her cult are in the last analysis magical, and had 
for their purpose to assist those energies. By a wcU-kaown mental 
process magical efficacy is often ascribed to acts and usages not 
essentially of a magical, uor indeod of a ritual, character. Thus the 
general prostitution of young girls to earn their dowries, and that of 
widows — customs which are probably of quite a different origin — 
are among certain tribes of Morocco held to bo not without their 
effect on the abundance of the crops.- Such a behef may have con- 
secrated lives of habitual liarlotry in Armenia, in Lydia, and in 
Cyprus. It by no means follows that every rite performed in the 
name of the goddess acquired that meaning, still less that that was 
its primitive meaning. Many such rites would be wholly personah 
They would be intended to secure personal blessings to the wor- 
shipper, and nothing more, though every one might have been 
required to perform them. It is needless to sup]>08e without express 
evidence that the rite described by Ucrodotus as taking place at the 
temple of Mylitta had more than a personal reference. 

> Mannhanlt, WtUd- und FtlMMlle, ii. 284 ; Frazer, Adonis, 21 noU. 
* Set. Hist. JteL. xli. 815. 
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The most difficult of aU the problems connected with the rite is 
to explain why it must be accomplished with a stranger. The diffi- 
culty, however, is not peculiar to the interpretation here suggested. 
If, OS has been alleged, the act of defloration of a maiden were held 
to be in itself dangerous, it is not easy to say why any one, even 
a stranger, should undertake it, unless he were strangely ignorant of 
the risk or strangely careless. In some places, indeed, a maiden 
who had come to submit to the rite may have been outwardly indis- 
tinguishable from one of the kierai ; and hence the man may have 
been unconscious of his risk, or may have been willing to undertake 
a riek thus diminished. But at Babylon tlie women who came thus 
to offer themsolree wore a distinctive head-dress of cords, the emblem, 
perhaps, of their condition of virginity. Moreover, they aeem to have 
been pemied in enclosures divided from each other by ropes, which 
were broken to let them out for the accompUsbmeni of the rite. 
There was therefore no mistake as to tlieir status or object. On the 
other hand, If tlic defloration simply involved ritxial impurity such 
as could be removed by the proper ceremonies, it must be asked why 
the task was left to a stranger. None of our ancient authorities have 
condeecended to do&ne a stranger. We arc probably to uuderetand 
by that term one who was not an inhabitant of the town or who was 
not a member of tlie community. The analogy of certain Australian 
rite« already referred to, and of rites of marriage in some other parts 
of the world, would lead us to suppose that what was really intended 
in the first instance was one who was not eUgible for sexual relations 
with the woman in the ordinary course. Thus in Peru and New 
Qranada ' the nearest relations of the bride and her most intimate 
friends ' are said to liave performed the corresponding rite ' ; and 
even her father is credited with the labour among the Orang-Sakai 
of the Malay Peninsula, the Battas of Sumatra, the Alfoers of Celebes, 
and on the island of Ceylon and the eastern Moluccas.' From this 
the more developed morality of the Babylonians would recoil. 
Mr. Crawley, commenting on the Australian rite, surmises that in it 
' initiation ' and marriage are one, and that ' initiation ' ceremonies 
(that is to say, puberty ceremonies) ' of this kind are marriages to the 
other sex in abstract'.' Tlie surmise follows from liis theorj' of the 
danger of human contact, and especially of marriage, and the impor- 

' Garcilasso, i. Bfl. 

' Ploas-Bu-tels, op. cii., 406 ; Herti, tec. fflt, citiog authoritifle. 

• Crawley, The Mt/stu: Bose, S48. 
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tance of ceremoniea to avei^ the peril. The theory itself — at all 
events pushed to the length to which Mr. Crawley pushes it — is very 
queBtionahlo. But defloration at puberty, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, is undoubtedly (whatever else it may bo) a formal introduction 
to sexual life. Such introduction might be the more authoritative 
and emphatic if given by one (or more) with whom sexual relations 
would not in future be sustained. It is a ritual act Kitual acts are 
acts out of the ordinary course — often clean contrary to the ordinary 
course. Therein oonRists their essence, their virtue. But in the 
growth of civilization, with the emei-gence of a new religion or 
different customs, the real meaning of a traditional rite is obscured, 
the rite itself becomeB decadent, and a new meaning is assigned to 
it Hence a puberty rite might easily become part of the cult of 
a goddess like Mylitta. 

At the stage of decay which the rite had reached at Babylon 
and else whore in Western Asia, the proviso that the pcrtton with 
whom the act was performed must be a straugor might be intended 
to prevent an assignation. When the act had to be performed as 
a sacrifice in honour of the goddess it might be rt^ardod as a pr* 
fanation to perform it as an act of inclination with a favoured lover. 
The best way to prevent this would be to require that it should be 
performed with a chance stranger, who might further be looked upon, 
if Mannhardt's interpretation be correct, as a representative sent by 
the goddess to play Adonis to the maiden's Aphrodite. Tlie rite at 
BybluB lends countenance to this conjecture. It is supported also by 
the artificial defloration enacted only in symbol by Roman brides, 
but in grim earnest at the temples of Siva by brides in Southern 
India. From a sacrifice of this kind it is only a step to the substitu- 
tion of the priest for the image of the god, and the way is opened to 
the abuses of the jm primae noctis. 

The conjocture thus presented is offered for what it may be 
worth. It fits the interpretation of the rite as a puljcrty ceremony, 
and raises, I think, no fresli difficulties. Whether it is a satisfactory 
solution of the problem depcada on tlie exact purport of the rite re- 
garded as a preparation for sexual relations : a question demanding 
far more space to investigate tlmn can be conveniently occupied 
here. 

Since writing the above I have had an opportunity of reading 
Professor Cumont's note on the subject of religious prostitution in 
liis recent work, Les Hdufums Orienialcs dans te Paganisme Bontain, 
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pp. 143-286. He makee uo distinction between the tJir^c custom;* 
of sacrifice of virginity, prostiCutiou to earn a dowry, and a. life of 
religiotis prostitution in the service of the goddess. He refers them 
alt to the primitive constitution of the Semitic tribe, and oxplains 
them as a utoditied forui, become utilitarian, of an ancient exogamy. 
Uating with a virgin, he holds, resulted in defilement ; therefore 
she was given first to a stranger ; only after that could she be 
married to a man of her own race. 1 pass by the ooufusion between 
the three custonxs in question, to all of which his explanation will 
not equally apply. But if the explanation be correct for any of 
them, either the ancient exogamy of the Semites must have been 
quite different &om exogamy aa generally understood, or it must 
have been not merely modified but transformed. Exogamy, as 
generally understood, has nothing to do with race or nationality. It 
b simply the savage rule corresponding to our table of prohibited 
degrees.' A man may not many or have sexual relatioa.<) with one 
who is akin to him ; every member ut his clan (not of his tribe or 
his race) is akin to him ; therefore, ho cannot marry or have sexual 
relations with any member of his clan. The origin of this rule is 
still disputed by anthropologista, and we need not here discuai it. 
But aince exogamy bars a man from sexual relations with every mem* 
ber of his kin, it is obvious that it cannot be merely a preliminary 
to marriage x^ithin the kin. Where exogamy is the Uw. the bar ts 
ab&oluic ; it is the law for the whole of life ; it is not intended to 
|Hovide for a temporary union outside the kin in order to prepare the 
way for a permanent union within the kia Exogamy, therefore. 1 
submit, cannot explain these customs. 

* I am remiiKied tj the editor tlut among nuof a*t*gt» mHitiotul prohibited 
J ag i »— axhA ni» by aids -wHk flocopaj strictly to «aUwL Id mr -view thw, 
iriiM* th0f txM, u« MqipIanMatuy ntlas of subM^Mat growth. In any mm 
WBguny Qgaak m in the aune way as our prohibited degi Lc a u 
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By ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. 

Tie Fuaie qf One Totem to One Totem Marriaqe. 

Omt chief authorities on Australian iustitutionH, Messrs. Spencer 
and Oillon and Mr. Howitt, have not, I think, offorod any speculations 
OQ one of their most remarkable discoveries. This is the rule of 

* one totem to one totem marriage *. As described by our authoro, 
this amazing law appears to bo out of harmony with all our 
speculative conclusions concerning the rise and development of 
exogamy. For example, let the inquirer read Mr. Howitt'e " Sum- 
mary of Limitations" (on marriage) in N.T.S. E.A., pp. 282-6. 
Space forbids me to quote the whole of theee pages, but Mr. Howitt 
says (p. 282) : ' There is first of ail ' the segmentation of a whole 
community into twoexogamousiutermarryiug moieties, tJius limiting 
the choice of a wife to one half of the women in a tribe,' — while 
parents do not marry their children, nor brothers their sisters. Next 
there is the Unutation to the Noa, Nupa, or Unatea sets of potential 
husbands and ivives ; the range of potentiahty varying in various 
tribes. Then there are the systems of four subclasses, and of eight 
sub-classcB ; the field of choice being thuit progressively hmilod. 

* When we turn to the totems, we find tliat there also this system of 
limitations obtains, for in some tribes marriage is only permitted 
between certain totems on either side, and not, as for instance in the 
Dieri, between any of the totems on one side, and any of the totems 
on the other. This again hniits tlie number of women othenvise 
available.' 

An example of the limitation of certain totems on one side to 
certain totems on the other is given by Mr. Howitt in the case of 
the southern Urabunna (pp. 93, 187, 188).* 'The table is cvidoutly 

' My italics. 

* Mr. Howitfa BOtirce is Hr. J. Hogarth, of whom (if I do not misunderstand 
him) he «iya th&t 'my correspondent had not their scientific tmining or wide 
knowledge of the subject'. 'They' are Mcbws. Spencer and Orillen (p. 2ii2). 
As many Irihes, including the Wonkanguni, apply the same titles, such as 
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imperfect ', he says, but, clearly enough, 8ome totems may marry into 
two or even three totems in the opposite phratry, and vice versa. 
This limitation appears to me to be only a form or germ of the four 
sub-class system. Ilie Buntamurra tribe (with female descent) has 
that s^'Btem ; and, as the tribesman who gave information averred 
that ' certain totems belonged to his subclass ', he must also have 
conceived that only oortaiu totem kins could marry into certain other 
totem kins (Howitt, pp. 113, 114, 226-7). When Mr. Howitt tells 
us tliat among the southern Urabunna (the Yendakarangu) 'the rule 
is that certain totems of the one class are assigned to certain totems 
of the other ' (p. 187), he seems to me to indicate at least the germ 
of the fours^bss system as it is understood by his Bmitamurra 
informant^ who, as Mr. Howitt shows, misunderstands it (p. 227). 

Leaving out of view the local limitations of the Kuruai and 
others^ we have now seen all the limitations presented by Mr. 
Howitt — in his Summary. They have, he concludes, ' the effect, no 
doubt intended, of preventing marriages of persons of too near flesh. 
All these comphcated and cumulative reetriotionB were certainly 
made intentionally to meet a tribal sense of morality ' (p. 263). 

Mr. Howitt, in his Summary, we see, has omitted the strangest 
and most stringent of all reported limitations prevailing among 
tribes whicli he regards as in the first and second grades of 
primitiveness. The northern Urabunna with two phratrics, no sub- 
classes, and 'group-marriage' (so styled), also the Itchumuudi and 
Karamundi * nations ' (some ten tribes, cf. pp. 49, 50), and, 
apparently, 'some' of the Borkinji tribes (?),' have two pbratries, 
female descent, and no sub-classes, but none the less posisess the 
greatest number of limitations, and offer by far the most restricted 
field of choice in marriage. Though they have two phratries, they 
do not limit the choice of a wife to ' one half of the women in a 
tribe ' (p. 282). They have exactly as many intermarrying exo- 
gamous divisions as there are totems in the tribe (pp. 189, 194). 
One totem, say Eagle Hawk in the Mukwara phratry-, may only 

murttu, and hamir, to ' both cIbm' (phnttiy) ' atid tot«m' (p. 91), It has oecurred 
to me that the northern Urabunna informants mity have b«en speaking, not 
of tottiiUB, but of Bub-cl»ses of animal naiii«. eaob including thr«« or more 
totoins. A tnisuDfilerstaDdiDg mi^t thus arise between Uie informania and 
the inquirert. 

' I am not certain that Ur. Howitt intends to incJudo &uy BarkLnji. Se« 
pp. 189, IM. 
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marry mto one tot«m, say Emu, of the Kilpara phratry. For 
the same rule among, at loaat^ the norilieru Urabuiuia, see Meaars. 
Spencer and Gillen, N.T.C.A., p. 60 and noto 2 ; Northern Tribes C.A., 
p. 71, and Howitt, p. 168, where Itr. Spencer tells Hr. Howitt 
that the northern Urabunna ' were very empliatic ' on this rule. 

' In the first place ' (that is, in the first place after the phratry 
limit), say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen concerning the Urabunna 
{Norihem TrAes, p. 71), 'men of one totem can only marry women 
of another special totem.' How can we be sure that the phratry 
division (Matthurie and Kirarawa) is prior in institution to the 
limitation of one totem to one totem, wliicli is placed second ? If 
there were no phratry divisions at all, the results would still be as at 
present, one totem can only marry into one other totem. Elsewhere 
{N.T.C.A., p. 60, note 1) our authors write : ' The ftmdamental fact is 
that men of one moiety of the tribe must marry women of the 
other.' That is a laet — no one totem existing in both moieties — but 
is it ' the fundamenti^ fact ' ? Surely the fundamental fact is that 
men of one totem must only marry women of one other totem. 

Though they state this rule, our authors write, on tlie same page, 
that among the Urabunna tribe, ' division haa not proceeded beyond 
the formation of the two original exogamous moietiijs.' By their 
own account, however, division has proceeded so much further that, 
out of, say, sixteen totem kins, one totem kin can only many into 
one other totem kin, in the opposite phratry. There are thus, m 
of/, not, as among the northern Arunta, eight exogamous sets, but 
sixteen exogamous sets; there are more, if there are more than sixteen 
totems. Kach totem is, practically, a phratry. 

Now this amazing law is reported only from tribes very 
' primitive '. We do not know but that it is the earhest rule of all. 
In any case it is very early ; consequently some very ' primitive 
tribee ' outdo the most advanced eightolasa tribes in the stringency 
of their regulation. The inevitable result is to promote marriages 
among * people of near flesh '. If the Gordons could only marry the 
Furbese», as Eagle Hawk can only marry Emu, then manifestly 
Gordons and Forbeses would become practically of the same blood. 
But thy are largo populous clans. How many persons are comprised 
in the two exogamous and interraanying totem kias? Verj' near 
kin they must all be ; so where is the sentiment of tribal morality 
against their unions ? 

Granting that our infonnation about these tribes is correct, what 
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becomee of all our theoriee about exogamy? I have read do com- 
monte on tho facts beyond my own expreesioos of coii^ecture in The 
Secret q/" He Totatt, pp. 186, 186. Take tho theory of Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Howitt, Mr. Frazer, and Mr. Hartland. A previously ' undivided 
commune' bisects itself, for reasons variously guessed at, into two 
exogamous intermarrying moiotios. In each there somehow were (or 
have eomo to be) so many distinct totem kins. Why do men next 
bind pairs of these kins to exogamy and intermarriage with each 
other alone? If that rule, on tho other hand, prevailed b^on the 
bisection, why waa the bisection made, leaving tho intermarrying 
and ext^amous pairs of totems precisely in their old position ? 
What valuable novelty was introduced by tho bisection ? 

Suppose, on tJie other hand, that the phratries (as in my 
hypotliesis) result from an alliance, with connuhium, between animal- 
named groups previously independent and probably hostile ; each 
local group containing members by female descent of several other 
animal-named groups. For what conceivable purpose, in that case, 
were the scattered members of so many groups obliged to be 
ext^amous and intermarrying i« pairs of totem kins, and never 
out of the opposed unit of the pair? 

I can, it is true, conceive a state of aSurs which might 
produce, first, the one totem to one totem rule ; next, the phratry 
divisions, and the partition of tho totems between tho pliratries. 
But though the state of affairs whence these results might naturally 
flow is oonoeivable, and possible, it seems far &om probable. 
However, I give it. 

1. Suppose local groups of animal names, exogamous and 
hostile. 

2. Suppose tliat captive women do not retain and bequeath 
to their children, their original group names. The Emu group, Bee 
group, 4c, consists wholly of Emus. Bees, and so on in each case. 

3. Becoming noocssai-ily consanguineous, each pair of groups 
become friendly, and establisli peaceful conttulnum, Snake with 
Swan, and so on. 

4. All one set of paired groups become aUios, taking a name, 
say Eagle Hawk, for their little confederacy, but still, like many 
extant triljes, observing the one totem to one totem rule in 
marriage. Tlie corresponding set of groups (B) passes tlirougli 
the same processes, and finally strikes up friendship with Group A. 
Call the second group Crow. 
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5. We now have a tribe, consisting of Phrntry A (Eagle Hawk) 
and Phratry B (Crow). Tliey retain these namea; and tlms are 
a Mukicara-Kilpara tribe. But the pairs, say Swan in Eagle Hawk, 
Snake in Crow, still (as among the Northern Urabunna) intermarry 
only with each other. The arraii^jrenient is stupid, but not more so 
than the Northern Urabunna custom. 

We have then one totem to one totem uiarriagc. A difficulty 
is that I cannot see why, on this supposition, the names of the 
two groups, say Dog and Duck, should descend in the female hne. 
I have satisfied myself, at least, with an explanation of that pecu- 
liarity, in the system set forth in 2'Ac Secret cif the Totem, but I can 
imagine no cause of it on this theory. Or is thia the reason? 
The two, say intermarrying groups, Dog and Duck, were In 
separate localities. The object is to interfuse them in amity. If 
male Dog marries female Duck, and tlie children taking the 
paternal totem name are Dogs, and if when male Duck marries 
female Dog the children are Ducks, then Dog group and Duck 
group are not interfused ; Dogland is Dogland, Duckland is Duck- 
land for over ; the groups remain separate entities. Tliin is 
avoided by the reckoning of descent in tlio female line. 

This new suggestion, like my su^estion in The Secret 0/ the 
Totem, gives a natural human cause for the phratrios, and for the 
pposcnce of totem kins within the phratries, while it accounts for 
the alleged one totem to one totem, and one set of totems to 
toother set of totems, surviving from an older age into that of the 
phratries of to>day. 

I have generously presented a guess to explain tlie origin 
of one totem to one totem marriages, on the supposition that the 
institution roally exists. Perhaps it is not uividious to say that 
Mr. Spencer's assertion of the emphasis with which the northern 
Urabunna attest its existence is more satisfactory evidence than the 
testimony of Mr. Boultbee to the same rule in the Itchumundi, 
Karamundi, and Barkinji (?) nations, owing to the great experience 
of Mr. Spencer. In matters so difficult, however, and in languiiges 
where the words for totem, and * class' (phratry) are apt to be 
the same, it is not impossible that even Messrs. Spencer and 
Oillcn may have been misimderaiood, and therefore misinformed, 
by their native friends. 

The idea that there exists an institution limiting marriage of 
members of one totem kin only to members of one totem kin only 
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in the opposite phi-atry, or exogamous half of the tribe ; and the idea 
that, in other tribes, three or four totem kins in one phratry are 
limited to maiTiago with three or four totem kins only in the 
opposito phratry, is by no means new. In MeBsrs. Fison's and 
Hewitt's Kamilaroi and Kuntai (1880) Mr. Fison quotes Mr. Lockliart, 
who was intimately familiar with the Mukwara-Kilpara tribal of 
the Darling River more than fifty years ago. Mr, Lockhart wrote 
(no date is given), * The females of the Wild Duck (totem), wo shall 
say, are all (by phratry) Kilparas (Crow), and they take Mookwara 
men of the Emu.' 

If Mr. Lockhart means that men of the Emu totem, of Uukwara 
phratry, married onl^ women of the Wild Duck totem in KUpara 
phratry, we liave here one totem to one totem marriage. But he 
goes on, ' The Kilpai-a Wild Duck boys look out for, say, Mookwara 
Emu girls.' The word ' say ' throws doubt on his intention to assert 
thai the Kilpara Wild Duck boys could marry only Muquara Emu 
girls, and no other Mukwara girls {Kam. atid Kur., p. 43). 

Mr. Fison does not seem to have pressed his inquiries to the 
point of asking wliether Mr. Lockhart really asserted the existence 
of one totem to one totem marriaga He did learn, from Mr. 
Stewart, that any man of any totem of Kumite (Cockatoo) phratry 
in the Moimb Gambier tribe, could marry a woman of any totem 
in the Kroki phratry of the same tribe, as among many tribes. 

Mr. Fison was strongly of opinion that, in several tribes, 
marriage was limited to men of X totems of A phratry with 
women of X totems in B phratry. Mr. Daniel M'Lennan, in his 
brother's Studies in Ancient Histortf (p. 596, Second Series), spoke of 
Mr. Fisou's belief * tliat where a division ' (phratry) ' includes several 
totems, and there is no man-iagc >vitbin the division ' (phratry) ' the 
totem puts a further restriction on marriage ' — as a mere dream. 
Such evidence aa we receive from Mr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen confirms Mr, Fison's belief (if he entei-tained it) that one 
totem to one totem marriage does exist in many tribes. Mj*. Fison 
even held that sets of totems intermArriageable only with each 
other, in phratries Kilpara and Mukwara, are '■ analogous * to the 
four sub-classes of the Kamilaroi, and to the four subclasses 
of Queensland tribes witli the phratries Yungaru and Wutaru. 
{K. and K., pp. ■41-2.) Mr. Fiaon, I think, was arguing in tlio right 
direction. But he held that the phratries came first of all, and were 
later ' subdivided ' into seta of totems still further limiting mairiage. 
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On this head, as 1 cannot make out what Mr. Fison conceived the 
origin of totem kins to be (apparently he thought them doliberately 
introduced ' classee ' intended to limit marriage, though why they 
bear aiiinial names ho saith not), it is not necessary to say more, 

lict us next try how one totem to one totem marriage can be 
explained on the theory of bisection. 

A previously ' undivided communal horde ' is legislatively 
bisected into two exogamous intermarrying divisional, say Crow 
and Eagle Hawk. 

Why is this done ? 

Is it (1) to satisfy ' tribal morality ', and, if so, how has the 
* tribe ' become moral ? 

Is it (2) to limit by 50 per cent the chances of murderous 
rivalries in love? 

la it (3) to prevent some supposed ill consequence to intei> 
marrying uterine brotlicrs and sisters — and also to ' tribal ' (or rather 
phratnac) brothers and sisters ? 

Is it (4) from a felt need of organization of one kind or another, 
at random ? 

Are there already totems in the imdivided community, and, if 
80, how can the horde be called undivided ? We must mean matri- 
monially undivided 

Are there no totems, and, if so, whence and wherefore did they 
come ? From magical societies ? I can point out the difficulties of 
this idea. 

If there are totems, why are they so arranged that the same totem 
is never on both sides of the division (save among the Arunta) ? 

Wlty liavo phratries of translatable names got aiiinuil names? 

Were the oppased totems, from the first, intennarriageable only 
in pairs, and, if so, why? 

Were they originally all intennarriageable with all totems on 
the opposite side? 

If so, why did certain very primitive tribes later compel one 
totem of one side to marry only one totem on tJie otlior side ? Mr. 
Howitt writes ^ (p. 189) : ' The restriction in mai'riage to ono or 

' I muBt givt th« whol« of Mr. Hewitt's »«int«n««, which I m&y mis- 
spprekcnd. 'Thv restriction in murrUg* to one or mor« totems is c«rtainljr liter 
in urigiD than the Diori rulo, Kod, ■• will be seen l>y my further Htnt«fflent8, 
in maoy tribes with two-clus divisIoBS.' I imderEtAJid Jlr. Howjtt to meui 
*Uter than the Dieri rule, and (Aon the rufe which prmails in msny other trib«« 
wttl) only two-class divisions'. 
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more totoms is clearly Utor in origin than the Dieri i-ule.* * Sul> 
claasee' are universally supposed to be later, but what proros that 
the one tot«m to one totem rule is later? 

Wo soem lost in a wilderness of difficulties ! 



n. Animism and Nescten^ nS Procreation. 

When heaven, to punish the sins of the learned, permitted 
Blosars. Spencer and Gillou to discover and describe the institutions 
of the Arunta nation, it was found that these tribes practised an 
unheard-of kind of totemism. The totem was not hereditary, the 
totem-set of people in each case was not oxc^^amous ; a man who 
w»s a Dog might marry a woman who was a Dog, and thoir children 
might be Kat^ Cat, and Frog. 

Instantly some of the learned (A) avorrod that this unhoard-of 
form of totemism was tlie oldeet extant and the nearest to the 
primitive model ; while others (B) declared that the Arunta totemism 
was a decadent 'sport', and showed how it arose, or might have 
arisen, out of exogamous totemism and hereditary totems. I was 
of the second party, the B division, from the first. 

The A division, who regarded Arunta totemism as the earliert,.] 
naturally tried to show that, in other matters, the Arunta nation was 
tlie most primitive. The Arunta wore no clothes, and tliey were 
ignorant of the fact that sexual connexions are the cause of concep- 
tion and birth — what could be more primitive? They also practised 
cooperative totemic magic ; and co-operation, duly organized, may be 
more primitive tlutn individual effort i the division of labour being 
abo primitive. 

To this the opposite faction (B) replied tliat the Arunta (1) 
exhibited confessedly the most complex, and, as had hitherto been 
agreed, the iatcflt form of matrimonial iiiles, tlio ' eightrclass 
system '. Next (2), they reckon descent and transmit hci-editablc 
property in tlic male line, and hitherto we liad unanimously 
supposed reckoning in the female line to be the earlier. Next 
(3), they liad lost Uie names of tlieir primary exogamous divisions 
(phratries), and, hitherto, those names had been looked on as ^-erj- 
carly. Next (4), they practised the bloody rites of initiation which 
Mr. Spencer thinks posterior in evolution to the south-eaafcera 
dentistry. (5) The Arunta have no ' All Father ', and wliile the A 
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disputants thought this a proof of primidronesa, the B party held 
that the uuituititic; philosophy of tho Aruuta had left no logical raiami 
d'iire for a croativo'All Father'. (6) The B faction held that 
«H)peration and division of labour, each tot«m-eot doing magic for 
Ha own totem, were not primitive, but much the reverse. 

The A party admitted tho social advance of ttte Aruuta to the 
eight^lass system. Advance, however, is not uniform ; a tribe 
might reach tlie eighUclass system, but be primitive in other 
respects. As to Arunta male descent (hithoi-to looked on as a proof 
of advance), the A party suggested that one tribe might begin with 
male descent, and another with female descent, though we have 
irrefutable proof that, in other northern tribes of the oight*claas 
system, female descent has left indelible traces, and no proof tliat 
male descent has over become female descent 

The jVrunta pliilosophy of reincarnated spirits, entertained, with 
modifications, by tribes of female descent near Lake Eyre, and by the 
northern tribes, with male descent, is entirely animistic. Among 
the Arunta, at the beginning of tilings, rudimentary animated bulks 
of lacustrine environment were converted by two beings named 
' Self-existing ' or ' Made out of Nothing * (Ungambikula) into 
animal forms of known species. One of these beings might be 
styled either ' a man-kangaroo ' or ' a kangaroo*nian '. They went 
about playing their pranks and founding rites and institutions, 
carrying decorated stone plaques, called churinya, still used by the 
Arunta. Their bodies died, but their immortal part haunted the 
stone churinga. These immortal spirits, the Arunta say, cause 
conception by entering into women who pass the places where the 
churitifja were deposited. Thus every Arunta has been, in the spirit, 
from the beginning, and will eudle»sly be reincarnated. Conae- 
quently sexual connexion docs not cause conception and birth.* 
How could it ? A baby is to the Arunta only a being who has been 
from the begiiming — now in the flesh, and now out of it — and who 
will so continue to be. Sucli a spiritual entity cannot conceivably 
owe his existence to gross material amours. The thing, to an 
Arunta philosopher, is unthinkable. For this philosophic reason, 
says party B, the Aruuta ignore procreation. A man cannot beget 
an everlasting spirit. 'No,' says party A; 'the Arunta are too 
primitive to understand physical proceases which are sufficiently 
understood by other savages.' 

' Sp«DC«r &od Oillen, Central Tribes, p. 286. 
P 2 
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For example, certain bribea of south-eastern Australia, 
including some who reckon descent in the female line, hold that 
' children originato solely from the male parent, and only owe their 
infantine nurture to their mother ". ' A woman is only a nurse who 
takes care of a man's children for him.' ' But matrimonial life, 
among the Arunto, is supposed, at most, only to prepare a woman 
for the entrance of a spirit which has existed from the beginning, 
the Alcheringa, Therefore the Arunta are in pristine ignorance of 
physiology. 

I have argued, often and in many places, tliat tJie Arunta 
nescience of the part of the male in procreation need not be a proof 
of absolute ignorant * primitiveness ', but merely the logical result of 
their animistic philosophy. Their psycholi^y has clouded their 
physiology. Every one of them, according to their elaborate 
philosophy (which surely no mortal can think ' primitive "), has 
cjcisted since the banning and can never cease to exist. 

No efforts of men and women can produce a spirit which, they 
say, is pre^jxistent and of endless existence. The logical black 
fellow, granting his premises, can come to no other conclusion than 
that human beings — incarnate spirita— do not begot pro-existing 
spirits. Their speculations deal with the spirit, forma formanSy 
neglecting to account for the body of flesh. There is nothing 
'primitive* in all tliis ; tiiero is only logic working on the basis of 
animism, or so it seems to mc. 

As far as I am aware, nobody except M. van Oennep, who 
believes in Anmta ' primltivcness ' has tried to meet my argument, 
or even made it the subject of an allusion. " But I liave seen many 
grateful references to Dr. Roth's discovery of denial of human pro- 
creation by other tribes, a discovery set forth in his Bulletins on 
North Queensland Etknoffraphy (No. 5, 1908). In most references to 
Dr. Roth which I have seen, the details of his discoveries were 
not hilly discussed. I therefore discuss them ; they show that an 
animistic philosophy, differing in many points from that of tlie 
Arunta, colours and even causes the Nortliom Queensland denial of 
procreation. When North Queenshmd peoples say that the lower 
animals have no spirits or souls, and that they may be and are the 

» Howitt, J. A. /., 1882, p. 502 ; 77. 7". 5L E A., pp. 288-4. 

* K. van Genti«p, indeed, urges that the Rpirits of the AUheringa folk bkv« 
not eiiated from the beginning. They are as old as the b&ginmng, for the 
Alcheringa is the beguming. {3fglkei ti Legended d'Au^iralie, p. Ixv, note 8.) 
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result of procreation ; whereas maukind, tiaving^ spirits, are not and 
cannot be proci-eated, but are made or created, then wo Iiavo to 
confess that, in the case of maukiud, the North Queensland 
psychology has clouded the Queensland physiology. The North 
Queensland tribes know the method of the procreation of the lower 
animals. What thoy dony is that physical procreative processes can 
produce man, who has a soul, who is a living spirit. I have been 
unaware that the Queensland blacks draw this essential and illumi* 
nating distinction botweon man and beast, because, till lately, 
I liad never been able to procure Dr. Roth's Bulletin No. 5. 

Dr. Roth Hays, * Animals and plants are not regarded as having 
any " Koi "■ — spirit or soul.* > ' Although sexual connection as a cause 
of conception is not recognized among the TuUy River blacks so iar 
as they themselves are concerned, it is admitted as true for all 
animals; indeed this idea contirms them in their belief of superiority 
over the brute creation.' Connexion can make a brute ; ' to make a 
man's beyond its might,' as Burns says, for man is a living spirit.^ 

These passages prove, I hold, beyond possibility of doubt, that 
the animistic or spiritual philosophy of those blacks, atid nothing else, 
cau8C« them to deny tliat sexual comiexion is the agency iu the 
making of man. They have to invent other ways. 

1 have always conjectured that 'These things arc not otherwise, 
but tlius ', that psychology has darkened physiology among these 
logical thinkers, and now my conjecture is established, as far as Dr. 
Roth's tribes are concerned. They understand the physical pro- 
cesses of procreation among all the other animals, but these animals 
have no soul or spirit, have nothing inmiaterial. Man, on the other 
hand, has an essential, inunaterial part, Ixis Koi, or souL Tiie 
pliysical and material proces-ses which account for the repitKluction 
of soulless brutes cannot account for the births of spiritual men. 
They must ' come othenvise '. Manifestly the North Queensland 
blacks hare come across an old enigma of speculation, which they 
solve in their own way. The enigma Ls, How could beings clearly 
material acquire an immaterial indwelhng spirit? 

Even Dr. Roth, who gives us the facts, does not appear always 
to understand their bearing ou the denial of procreation among 
men and women. He writer (Bullutin No. 5, pp. 23, § 83) : *- When 
it is remembered that as a rule in all these Northern tribes a little 

■ BuUeiin No. 5, pp. 17, $ 84. 
• BulMin No. 5, pp. 22, § 81. 
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girl may be given to and will live vvith hor spouse as wife, long 
before she reaches the age of puberty — the relationship of which 
to fecundity is not recognized — tlie idea of conception not being 
neoeasarily due to sexual connection becomes partly intelligible.* 
But nothing has been i>aid about human conception not being 
nfxxssarihj due to sexual connexion. It Ims been said that human 
conception cannot be due to connexion at all ; for the reason that 
material prooessei) cannot produce a Jcoi or soul, or spirit. This 
opinion is not ' partly intelligible ', but entirely intelligible, and, 
given the black's premisses, is his only logical conclusion. 

How a human child comee the blacks tell us, and Dr. Roth 
gives us their theory. Just as the Eternal, in Gemm, formed 
a figure of clay, and breathed into it a living spirit, so, according 
to the blacks, before each new human birth, an invisible being 
makes a doll of mud, informs it with u Uving spirit, and conveys 
it into the womb of ite mother. 

This process — men are not created, nor begotten, but made — 
and not material procrejition, accounts among these blacks for 
human births. Meanwhile tlie soulless animals reproduce each 
other in tlie usual way. This conclu8ion, or something like it, is 
forced upon the black thinker by his belief that man is a body 
enshrining a living spirit, while a brute is a body enahriuing nothing 
of tlie sort ; the bcasta perish. 

This philosophy is the reverse of * primitive ' ; it doe« not indi- 
cate pristine ignorance, but tlie logical invention of the spiritualist 
philosopher. It took him long, doubtless, to evolve the idea of 
spirit from his experiences of dreams, trances, coincidental death- 
wraiths, hallucinatory phantasms of the dead, crystal-gazing, vue a 
distance, or clairvoyance, and hypnotism. Man was not 'primitive* 
when he had amassed and speculated on all theae experiences, and 
had recognized himself as a spiritual being, encaaed in clay. He 
was not primitive when he patiently and logically- worked out his 
complex animistic philosophies, var>'ing in different tribes. Some 
south-eastern tribes have not worked out their psychology to ite 
necessary conclusions ; they have discovered the physical causes 
of procreation, and do not trouble to inquire, ' Whence and 
liow comes tho informing spirit ? ' The nortliern nations, on the 
other hand, have resolutely pushed their animism to ite necessary 
conclusion, and deny tliat material processes produce the spirit 
of man. 
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Let us cousidor in detail the psychology of our dark fellow 
subjects On the Tully River the spirit {Koi) is afisociated with 
Bfaadow and breath ; is intangible (* a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones "), practises rapping (like other spooks) after leaving the body, 
haunts its old home and friends, finally its addi^ess is ' Tlie Bush '. 
It is everlasting (' so far as the blacks have any conception of the 
term '), does not feed, has no gifts or sacrifices of food ; and is rather 
dangerous to persons whom it encounters. Pliantasnis of the dead 
inay be seen by individuals, or in a collective hallucination expe- 
rienced by several persons at once. But 'animals and plants have 
no Koi'. (Query — 'ifoAin, a glorified and deified black fellow', 
cf. Howitt^ pp. 497-99.) On the Blomfield River, and at Cape 
Bedford, dogs have * thinking powers ', and have tcait-mi, which is 
equivalent to Koi ; the term is apparently an onoumtopooic word 
for ' breath '. 

On the Pennefather River, Ngai and Clio-i (Koti are connected 
with the heart and tlie ' afier-birth ', not with the breath. (Cto-i 
seema to be Koi, I think.) No one has a tiffai till the death of 
his father by blood, when the paternal n(fai passes into all his 
children. When none of the kin are left alive, the ngai * finishes 
altogether '. But every one has also a cfio-i, which a mythical being, 
Anje-a, the baby-maker, puts into a doll of mud, Iwfore inserting 
the doll, spirit and all, in the maternal body. The clto-t, like the 
Arunta aicheringa spirit, is constantly reincarnated. Part of it 
leaves the Ixxly at death, and becomes a wandering phantasm, b»it 
another part remains in the ' aft«r*birth '. The aftcr-birth is buried 
by the grandmother in a marked place, whence Anje-a takes the 
cho-iy and he keeps it in a lagoon, a rook crevice, or a tree, till 
he needs it. When baby-making, ho takes the spirit or cluhi h*oni 
its hiding-place, inserts it in his mud doll, and puts the mud doll, 
cho-i and all, in the maternal body. The child's hunting-ground 
is the region where Anje-a kept it till he thus used it. ' Animals 
and plants have neither ttgai nor cho-i^' and procreate in the re- 
cognized way. The names for cho-i, and for the supernormal 
baby-maker, vary in different tribes. The chc-i is thus permanently 
existent, and perpetually reincarnated, like the akheringa spirits 
among the Arunta. 

This bcUuf is much akin to that of the Eimldayi, where Moon 
and Crow are tlie baby-makers. Rut the Eualilayi do not admit 
reincarnation, except in the case of the spirits of children who 
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die uninitiated. Tlit- spiritA of the adult dead go to their own 
place, good or evil, or are reincarnated in birds. The Euahlayi 
reoc^nize the advantages of the procreative assistance of the male. 
*To live, a child nuatl haxt an earthly father; that it has not, is 
known by its being born with teeth.' ' 

The Queensland philosophy has this advantage over the Arunta 
theory, that it accountii for the material body in which the r^ 
incarnated spirit appears. The body is made of mud, or of pandanus 
roots, by the baby-maker, Anje-a, or Kgula Ngula, alias Taljxin, or 
KuHija, all of them beings who haunt wood and water. On the 
Tully River babies also come by suggestion, ' some man may have 
told the woman to be in an interesting situation,' or in consequence 
of a dream, or «ho has caught a bull frog, or sat over a fire on 
which she has roasted a bream given to her by the child's 'pro- 
i^tective father'. Babies arc made beyond the sunset, and enter 
the mother as plovers or snakes, resinning their human form when 
settled. 

It appeara that there is considerable variety in the hypotbesee 
of these blacks as to birth. They have not the serene orthodoxy 
of the Arunta. However, their reason for den^-ing procreation 
in the human race, while admitting its existence among the lower 
animals, has been made conspicuous. The«e people do not err from 
ignorance, but in obedience to their philosophy of animism. 

If the Arunta suppose tliat even among the brutee conoepiiun 
has not its natural cause, the reason is also philosophic All spirits 
were during the Alcheringa encased in animal formfl, man*kangaroo 
or kangaroo-man. A kangaroo totem spirit therefore may as readily 
enter a female kangaroo as a woman of the kangaroo totem. But 
I am not positively certain tliat a female kangaroo is believed ne\'er 
to become pregnant except through the invasion of a spirit from 
a kangaroo OkMiHikilla, or mortuary local totem centre. 

My conclusion is tliat among tribes wlio believe in poipetual 
reincarnation of each practically everlasting spirit, the denial of 
procreation is not a 'proof of pristine ignorance*, but a philosophic 
inference from philosophic premisses. If I ani right ' conceptioual 
totemisra ' among the Arunta cannot be pristine. It is a theory 
logically drawn from the philosophic conception that each unceasing 
spirit was originally a totemic spirit, and continues to be the same 
totemic spirit through all ita reincarnations. Whore savage thinkers 
' Mrs. Langloh Parker, Th( Kwalilagi Tribe, pp. 50-1. 
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htive not worked out this or some similar pliilosophicat theory, there 
is no ' conceptional totomism ', as far as I am aware. If we would 
argue that conceptional totomism is tho earliest, and has been the 
universal, fomi of the institution, we must assume that mankind, 
everywhere, once held that every human being bom is born of 
the spirit ; and that mankind, in all known places except some 
regions in Australia, abandoned tliat opinion. Proof of this 
hypothesis there can be none, and such a universal uniformity 
of adhesion to one of the endless forms and phases of animistic 
philosophy is contrary to alt that wo luiow of philosophers, early 
or late. They are never all agreed in one system. All known 
savagee have reached the belief in spirits, but, as far as we are aware, 
not all savages have applied tlie spiritual theory in their myths 
of tho origin of totemism. That application, as far as we know, 
has only been made in Australia, by many tribes, and various aets 
of tribes differ much in the form of their theory. Borne, liaviug 
always made totems hereditary and oxogamous, retain that system, 
and explaixi it by various forms of the animistic belief. Others, haWng 
drifted, for obvious reasons, into non-hereditary, and non-exogamous 
totemism, plus the stone chvringa creed, have accounted for all 
iliat by another twist of speculation ; thtrse are the Kaitish and 
Arunta. 

Their myth was never universal ; it is limited to the region in 
which stone churinifa are cuminon implements. 

80 far 1 had written, vritii a good deal of confidence, when my 
attention was drawn, by Mr, N. W. Thomas, to the following 
passage from a letter by the Rev. Mr. Strehlow, who has long Uved 
as a missionai-y among the Diori and tho southern Arunta, and is 
able to speak and write the languages of their tribes. He eays 
(Globus, vol. xci, p. 289): 'If a woman perceives the first signs 
of pregnancy immediately after seeing a kangaroo whicli disappears 
before her eyes, she is certain to become the mothei' of a kangaroo 
child. If the signs are perceived after a hearty meal of some fi-uit, 
she has conceived a child which has that fruit as totem.' Tliis 
statement precisely confirms the theory of Mr. J. O. Frazer stated 
by him in the FoHnitfhIhi liemw, September, 1905, and is, perhaps, 
the most surprising anticipation of facts later tiiscovered by i-e- 
search that has been made since the theoretical finding of Neptune. 
But there are some jwinta as to which I am uncertain. Is a spiril 
supposed to emanate from the kangaroo or the hearty meal of fruit ? 
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As the Arunta. imtion notoriously get their totem otherwise, namely 
from totemic spirits haunting oknaniktUa, is tliis myth a sporadic 
variant? No search, one may presume, is made for the churinga 
mut/a of the child when born under this variant myth. Do the 
people who entertain the myth vary, in any other ways, fi-om 
Arunta orthodoxy? Mr. Frazer added, among other adminicles of 
evidence in favour of his theory, that it explained why the great 
majority of Central Australian totems arc edible objects. But that 
is not strange, for the Central Australian finds all plants and animals 
edible, except a very few insects (Noriheni Tribes, pp. 768-78). They 
can easily eat Korti, a full-grown man, or Thaballa, a laughing boy, 
totems of the Warramunga and Tjingilli. They cannot eat the 
Wollungua, a totem, nor even see him, as he does not exist. So 
how did he thrive to totem's estate, unless, perhaps, a woman 
thought she saw him ? 

The argiuneut is not aided by the intermingling in the same 
community of men and women of many different totem stocks, for 
that is caused by exogamy with female descent, and again is causod 
by the Ohumifciila system, among the Arunta. Tlie strength of the 
argument for coiieeptional totcmism is tfao discovery by HerrStrehlow 
of its actual existence. But is the myth animistic? If so, is it 
probable tliat all totemic mankind have held by tliis phase of 
animistic philosophy ? Here wo are one© more in tlio region of 
probabilitiea It remains odd that no woman or girl totem, and 
only two human totems, are known, though mothers are just as 
hkely to have seen females of their species at the critical moment, 
as a kangaroo, or a dish of fruit. 

The tlieory of conceptional totcmiam rests, as Mr. Strohlow's 
evidence proves, on a vera eatisa. I'here is no absolute reason, prima 
fade, why conceptional totemism should not have be«n universally 
the origin of the belief that children wore actually identical with tlie 
various objects in nature whose mimes and natures they acquired at 
birth. But, if we start from the liypothesis that those processea 
have been primary and universal, we encounter difficulties in tracmg 
the further evolution of totemic institutions whicli cannot be 
discussed here, but which, to myself, seem insuperable, at least on 
the theory of the legislative bisection of a community containing 
animal-named seta of kindred, or magical societies, not previously 
exogamous. 



IS TABOO A NEGATIVE MAGIC? 
By R a MAREIT 

FeIXOW of EieTEB CoLtKOE 

It is always easier to criticize than to construct. Many affimia^ 
live instances usually go to the founding of an induction, whereas 
a single contradictory case suffices to upset it. Meanwhile, in 
anthropology, it will not do to press a generalization ovemnich, for 
at least two reasons. The first of these reasons is the fundamental 
one that human history cannot be shown, or at any rate lias not 
hitherto been shown, to be subject to hard-and-fast laws. Hence 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth, and be fully content if 
our analysis of the ways and doings of man discloses tendencies of a 
well-marked kind. The second reason is that, in the present state of 
the science, field-wwrk, rightly enough, predominates over study- 
work. Whilst the weather lasts and the crop is still left standing, 
garnering rather than threshing must remain the order of the day. 
Working hypotheses, therefore, the invention of tlieorists who ai-e 
masters of their subject, ore not so plentiful tliot wo can afford 
to discard them at the first hint of an exception. If, then, some one 
eomes forward to attack a leading view, it is not enough to arm 
himsolf with a few negative instances. It is likewise incumbent on 
the critic to provide another view that can serve as a substitute. In 
the present case I have sought to do this after a fashion, though I 
am painMly aware that, in defining taboo by means of manoj I am 
laying myself open to a chaise of explaining obseurum per obscurius. 
I can only reply prophetically that the last word about matm has not 
yet boon said ; that it represents a genuine idea of the primitive 
mind, an idea no less genuine and no less widely distributed than 
the idea of taboo, as several writers liave recently au^est^d, and as 
ftirtber investigation will, I believe, abundantly confirm. I would 
also rejoin that if the accusation of (^fscurum per obscurius hardly 
applies directly to the theory I am criticizing — since to identify 
* magic ' with the sympathetic principle yields a perfectly definite 
sense — yet the natural associations of the word are so mudi at 
variance with this abstract use of tlie name of a social institution 
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tliat the exproBsion ' negative magic ' is more likely to cause confusion 
than to clear it up. 

So far back as when Dr. Tylor pubUnbod his epoch-making 
^Medearckes into the Early History of Mankind we find the su@?Gstion 
put forward of a certain community' of principle between taboo and 
that ' confusion of objective with subjective connexion ' which ' may 
be applied to explain one branch after another of the arts of the 
sorcerer and diviner, till it almost seems as though we were coming 
near the end of his list, and might set down practices not based on 
this mental process as exceptions tu a general rule.' * ' lUauy of the 
Ibod prejudices of savage races," continues Dr. Tylor, ' depend on 
the belief which belongs to this class of superstitions, that the 
qualities of the eaten pass into the eater. Thus, among the Dayaks, 
young men sometimes abstain from the fleeh of deer, lest it should 
make them timid, and before a pig-bunt they avoid oil, lest the 
game should slip through their fingers, and in the same way tlie 
flesh of slow-going and cowardly animals is not to be oaten by 
the warriors of South America ; but they love the meat of tigers, 
stags, and boars, for courage and speed.* * 

Becently^ Dr. Fraaer has universalized Dr. TyXor's partial 
coiTclation, and has pronounced ' the whole doctrine of taboo ' to be 
a negative magic, undersiauding by magic a misapplication of the 
associntiou of ideas by similarity and contiguity. A very similar 
definition had already been proposed by MM. Hubert and Mauss.* 
They limit the identiH cation, however, to what tliey name 'sympa- 
thetic taboo', implying that taboo iucludea other varieties as well. 
Again, although hero tUey seem to make tbo sympathetic principle 
the differentia of magic, the Bnal gist of their admirable essay is 
rather to Bnd this in the anti-social character ascribed to the 
magician's art. 

Now, according to the foregoing view, taboo is a ceremonial 
abstinence based on the fear of deHnite consequences. Just as 
sympathetic magic says, 'As 1 do this, so may that which this 
s}'mbolizes follow,' taboo says, * I must not do this, lest there follow 
tiiat which is the counterpart of this.' 

in violent contrast wo luive the view of Dr. Jevons, which, at 

^ * Of.eU., 8rd edit.. 129. • ib. ISl. 

' Ledurts on the Etatg History of the Kingship, 52. 

' V Annie &KiotOfiqne, vii. 60. It u t« b« noWj thai Dr. Fruvr an-ired at 
his coQclusion by inil«p«ndent in«aDB ; cf. Man. L906, 87. 
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ftrst Bight At any rate, seems to declare all consideration of conse* 
quonces to be foreign to the taboo attitude. He bases liis theory 
of taboo on an alleged ' fact that among savages univoi^lly Uiere are 
some things which categorically and unconditionally must not be 
done ', insisting ' tliat this fooling is a " primitive " sentiment '. ' Now 
it is not easy to discover what is hero meant, so great is the 
departure from the recognized terminology of philosophy. 'Cato 
gorically' and 'unconditionally' are expressions that smack of 
Kantian ' rigorism ' ; but Kant's fiunous analysis of duty as a 
categorical and uno^mditional imperative makes obligation directly 
antagonistic to sontimont of alt kinds. A sentiment as such has 
a history and assignable development. The Kantian law of duty, 
apriorij objective, absolute, has none whatever. Is Dr. Jevons, then, 
speaking hero strictly according to philosophic tradition ? Or would 
he recognize a growth of moral principle, say, on some such linee as 
those which Dr. Weetormarc^ or Mr. Uobhouse lias recently laid 
down? If ho were of the former persuasion^ then he would be 
irrelevantly interpolating a non-genetic view of morality that for 
purposes of pi^chological and sociological explanation could have no 
value or significance at all. But if he is of the other and less uncom- 
promising faith — which appears more probable, seeing that his book 
is professedly dealing with religion from the historical standpoint — 
then ' categorical ' and ' unconditional *, in their application to a mere 
sentiment, are to bo given an elastic sense. No more is meant, we 
must in that case suppose, than that the taboo feeling of ' Do not 
meddle ' involves no very explicit condition, no very clear or specific 
idea of unpleasant consequences to bo avoided, but as it were 
threatens by aposiopesis — ' Do not meddle, or, if you do, . . . !' If 
this is as much as Dr. Jevons intends — and it seems at any rate to 
be all that is meant by MM. Hubert and Mauss when they speak in 
very similar terms of the absolute, neoessary, and a priori character 
of the * magical judgement ' » — then I tltink this view has very much 
to be said for it 

My own contention is that, wlulst there is always a sanction 
at the back of taboo in the shape of some suggestion of mystic 
punishment following on a breach of the customary rule, yet 
the nature of tho visitation ui store fur the offender is never 
a measiurable quantity. Even when the penalty is apparently 

' An IrUroduciiOH to Ihe History of Seiigion, 8b. 
• pp. cifc, vii. 125. 
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determinafco and specific — which, however, is by no means always 
Uio case, as I shall endeavour to show later — an infinite plus of 
awfiilness will, I believe, be found, on closer examination, to attach 
to it Taboo, on my view, belongs, and belongs wholly, to the 
ephere of the magico-rcUgious. Within that sphere, I venture to 
assert, man always feels liimaelf to be in contact with powers whose 
modes of action transcend the ordinary and calculable. Though he 
does not on that account desist from attempting to exploit these 
powers, yet it is with no assurance of limited liability that he enters 
on the undertaking. In short, dealings with wliatever has mystic 
power are conducted at an indefinite risk ; and taboo but embodies 
the resolution to tako no unnecessary risks of this indefinite kind. 
This contention I sliall now try to make good. 

First, to attack the theory that taboo is n^ativo magic (in 
Dr. Frazer's »eiise of the term ' magic *) on the side on which that 
theory is strongest, namely where sympathy is most in evidence. 
I do not for one moment deny that iu some taboos a sympathetic 
element is present and oven prominent, Indeed, I see no harm in 
speaking, witli MM. Hubert and Manas, of sympathetic taboo, where 
'sympathetic* stands for the differentia or leading character of 
a variety, and the genus ' taboo ' is taken aa already explained in 
independent terms. The presence of the sympathetic principle is, 
to my mind, amply and crucially proved in the case of those food 
n»trictiou& mentioned in the passage quoted from Dr. Tylor, tlio 
prohibition to eat deer lest one become timid, and so on. Another 
telling set of examples is provided by those remarkable taboos ou 
the use of knots which, as Dr. Frazor has abundantly shown, are 
wont to be observed at critical seasons such as those of child-birth, 
marriage, and deatk' But even here, I suggest, the consequences 
tend to remain indefinite and vague, and that for more than one 
kind of reason. 

We can distinguish a sociological reason and a hierolc^cal or 
religious reason, though for the pur]>o;^es of the liistorical study of 
religion, from the standpoint of which taboo is usually considered, 
the first may 1)0 treated as subordinate to the second. 

To begin with, these, no ]g«3 than any other taboos, are 
cuatonxary observances, a portion of the unwritten law of society. 
To this fact, then, must be ascribed part at least of the force that 
renders them effective. There arc always penalties of a distinctively 

' The GMen Bou^ *, i. 8&2 sqq. 
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social kind to be feared by the taboobreaker. In extreme cases 
death Mrill be inflicted ; in all caaea there will be more or leas of 
what the Australian natives call ' growling ',' and to bear up against 
public opinion is notoriously the last thing of which the savage 
is capable. Moreover, this social sanction is at the same time 
a religious sanction. To speak the language of a more advanced 
culture, State and Church being indivigibly one, to be outlaw 
is ipso facto to be excommunicate. Given the notion of mystic 
danger— of which more anon — social disapproval of all kinds 
will tend to borrow the tone and colour of religious aversion, the 
feeling that the offender is a source of spiritual peril to the com* 
munity ; whilst the sanctioning power remainB social in tfae sense 
that society takea forcible means to remove the curse from its midst 
It may be argued tliat these social consequences of taboo- 
breaking are secondar}-, and thus scarcely bear on the question of 
the intrinsic nature of tab€>o. Such an objection, however, will not 
be admitted by any one who has reflected at all deeply on the 
psychology of religion. Ou tho broadciit of theoretical grounds 
religion nnist be pronounced a product of the corporate life — 
a phenomenon of intercourse. Confirmation o posterwri is obtained 
by the examination of any particular taboos of wliich we have 
detailed information. Take, for example, the elaborate list of food- 
restrictions imposed amongst the Aranta on the ulpmerka or boy 
who has not yet been circumcisod.' Tho sympathetic principle is 
probably not absent, though ite action happens hero not to be easily 
recognisable. Wlien we learn, however, that eating parrots or 
cockatoos will produce a hoUow on the top of the head and a hole 
in the chin, we may suspect that the penalty consists in becoming 
like a i)arrot or cockatoo. On the other hand, the same penalty, for 
instance premature old ago, follows on so many different kinds of 
transgression that it looks here as if a tendency to dispense with 
particular connexions and generalize the effects of mystic wrong- 
doing wcix*: at work. Meanwliilc, in regard to all these taboos alike 
our authorities assure us that the underlying idea throughout is that 
of reser\'ing the beat kinds of food for the use of the elder men, and 
of thereby disciplining tho novice and teaching him to ' know his 

> Cf. R Spencer aad F. OlUen, Tlu: Natirt Tribe* of Central Aualralia, 190. 

* Sponcor and Qillen, op. cil.. 470»(in. H«rt, by Um ivny, in tlie Kystenutio 
MaigDmviit vl |>enftUktt to offwiKwa we soem W luvd a crucial diapriMf of Ui« pure 
' unoonditionality ' of baboo. 
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place '. H«re is a social reason with a vongeance. Even if some 
suspect that our authorities over-estimate the influence of conscious 
design upon tribal custom, they will hardly go the length of assert- 
ing that sympathy pure and simple lias automatically generated 
a code so favourable to the elderly goumtet. A number of succulent 
meats to be reserved on the one hand, a nunUier of diseases and 
malformations held in droad by the tribe on tho other, and possibly 
a few sympathetic connexions established by tradition between 
certain foods and certain diseases to serve them as a pattern — with 
this as their pre-existing material tho Australian greybeards, fi-om 
all wc know about them, would bo quite capable of constructing 
a taboo-aystem, the efficient cause of which is not so much mystic 
fear as statecraft. Even if tho principle of sympathy lurk in the 
background, we may be sure that the eiders are not applying it very 
consciously or very strictly ; and again we may be sure that society 
in imposing its law on the ulpnterka is at much greater pains to 
make it clear that he must not eat such and such than why he 
must not — if only because there are so many excellent reasons of 
a social kind why the young should not ask queetions, but simply 
do as they are bidden. 

But there is, I believe, another and a deeper reason why 
aympatiiy pure and simple cannot account for taboo. Taboo, I take 
it, is always sometlung of a mystic affair. But T cannot see why 
there should be anything mystic about sympathy undeistood, as 
Dr. Frazer understands it, simply as a misapplication of the laws of 
the association of ideas. After all, the association of ideas is at the 
back of all our thinking (though by itself it will not account for any 
of our thinking) ; and thiiikuig as such does not fall vrithin the 
sphere of tho mystic. Or does tho mystery follow from the fact that 
it is a ' misapplication ' of the laws aforesaid ? ' Then the savage must 
be a\vare that be is misapplying these laws ; for taboo is for him 
a mystic affair. But if ho knows he is indulging in error, why 



' Dr. Fnuer vrites, Ixeturta on tif Eatii/ Hittthy of the Kingship, 63. ' It is 
not a t«bo« to say, "Do not put your hand in th« fire " ; it ia a rulv of common 
6ens«, t>ecauBo Ui« forliidden action ontAilK & r«al, not on imjLginary, ovil.' It is 
not s taboo, but k rul« of common prutleaee. for tho tuvAga But not for tlie reason 
alloKed. In bla oyes tbare U nothing imagiDur?-. but something tenility real, about 
the death or oth^r di'iaMt«r bo obe«TVM to overtnke th« taboo-break «<r. How, then, 
does be come to briug this kind of evil under a category of its owd? Surely it 
ought to be th« prime concern of Anthropology to tell UB that 
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docs he not mend his ways ? Clearly Dr. Krazer cannot mean hia 
explanation of niagic or of taboo to be an ospkuation of what it is 
for the savage. Now, perhaps ho is entitled to say that magic, in 
his sense, is not a navage concept or institution at all, but merely 
a counter for the use of the pHychology that seeks to eJLplain the 
primitive miud not from within but from without. Ho is, however, 
certainly not entitled to say tliat taboo in nui a savage concept or 
institution. lu Polynesia Utpu is a w©ll-recogniw>d term that serves 
as perhaps the chief nucleus of embryonic reflection with regard to 
mystic matteni of all kinds; in some of the iKlnnds the name 
stands for tlie whole syHtom of religion.' Moreover, fi-oni every 
quarter of the primitive world we get expressions that bear the 
olosesi analogy to this word. How then are we to be content with 
an explanation of taboo that does not prct«ud to render its seuse an 
it has sense for those who both practise it and make it a rallying- 
point for their tliought on mystic mattem? As well say that taboo 
is * supenftition ' as that it is ' magic ' in Dr. Frazor's sense of the 
word. We ask to understand it, and we are merely bidden to 
despise it. 

If, on the other hand, wo cast about umougst genuine primitive 
notions for suoh as may witli relative appropriateness be deemed 
equivalent to the idea of magic, as that idea is to bo understood and 
employed by a psychology tliat tries to establish commiuiity between 
savage and ciWliaed 4liought, we have the choice between two 
alternative types. 

My own preference is for those primitive expressions that are 
definitely dyslogistic or condemnatory, as when we speak of tlie 
'black art'. The clearest cases that I know are Australian. Thus 
the arumjqniUha of the Arunta is ' associated at bottom with the 
possession of supernatural evil power'." Perliaps we may say 
broadly that, as conti-asted with chttrijiga., the term stands for magic 
as opposed to rohgion — for magic, that is, as the witeh>liauntod 
England of the seventeenth century understood it, namely as some- 
thing aati-social and wholly bad. The Kaiti»h ittha seems to be the 
exact analogue of anmiiquiltfia ' ; and so do the mupartt of the Yorkla- 
mining,* the mung of the Wui-ui^'erri,'^ and the guhhurra of the 

' Cf. E. Tregaar, ?faori-PolniKSian Compamtite IHctioHory, a.v. taint. 

• Bpencer and Oilloii, ftp. cit., 64S n. 

• Bpencar nnd Gillen, Thf- Nortliem Tribes ofCmlrat Ausimlia, 464 n. 

• A. W. Howilt, Tke Native Tribts qf South-East A^niniia, 450. 
■ Qp. cU., S«.^ 

TTLM Q 
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Yuin,' In nil tliese coses the notdoa seems to be that of a wonder* 
working of a completely noxious kind. Amongst the Arunta 
a man caught practising audi magic is severely punished, and 
probably killed.^ 

Some, however, might choose rather to assign the meaning of 
'magic' to the wonder-working in general, and not simply to ita 
bad variety. Thus amongst the last-mentioned Yuin 'evil magio' 
may be practised by the gomtwra or medicine man ; but in this tribe 
he is the loader of society, and a wielder of good supernatural power 
no lesa than of ©^tI. The wonder-working power he possesBes goes 
by the comprehensive name of joia, tnmslated 'magic' by Howitt, 
and describod as an 'immaterial force ' set in motion not only by 
the gomniera but also by certain sacred animala.^ Here we seem to 
have n case of that very widespread notion of which the most 
famous ropresentutives are the wuwia of the Pacific and Uie orertda of 
the Iroquoia A good deal of attention has lately been paid by 
anthropologists to these latter expressions, and I may perhaps be 
permitted to take certain of their findings for granted. It would 
appear that the i-oot-idea is that of power — a power manifested in 
sheer luck, no doubt, as well as in cunning, yet, on the whole, 
tending to be conceived as a psychic energy, almost, in fact, as what 
we would call * will-power '.* Further, though it may be that every 
being possesses its modicum of tnana, the tendency is for the word 
to express extraordinary power, in short a wonder-working. 

Now between the ordinary and the extraordinary, the work- 
a-day and the wonderful is a difference, if you will, of degree rather 
than of kind. Tlie sphere of the miraculous is, subjectively, just the 
sphere of a startled experience, and cleiu-ly there are endless degrees 
in the intensity of felt surprise ; though society tends to fix hard- 
and-fast limits within which surprise is, so to speak, cspocted of 
one. How the savage proceeds to differentiate the normal from the 

■ <3p. at, 872. 

■ Spencer and Gillen, Native Triles, 686. 

■ <)p. ea.,588, GSO-l. 

* It is very mterHting to not», as Treg«&r's excellent dictionary, s.v. humm, 
enftbiM un« to ilu iit it glanco, how the root miUKi umJetiles an immenae number of 
th« t«na» by which psychical faculti«« an<l states are r«nd«r4>d. Thus in Samoan 
we find mcna'o to deaire, wUb, manata to think, manamea to love, aluamanotu to 
have a good memory; in Tabitian tnanao to think, manararu enger deaira ; in 
Hnwniian manm to think, mananao thoo^t, manaoh to believe, manaiva feelings, 
slTections ; and bo on. 
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abnoimal was brought home to me in tho ooui-se of au interview 
I was accorded by tlie Pygmy 'chief Bokane.> I was trying to 
veriiy Co!. Harrison's statement' that if a Pygmy diee suddenly the 
body is cut in two to seo wKothor or not tho death is caused by 
owkih — the 'de\'ir, as Col. Harrison renders it, though, for my part, 
I could not di»4(H)ver tho shghtcst trace of personality attaching to 
this evil principle.' I asked Bokane how his people told whether 
the death was due to oudah or not. He replied that, if an arrow* 
head or a large thorn were found inside the body, it wah an arrow 
or a thorn that had killed the man ; but, if nothing could bo found, 
then omiaJi must have done it If a dangerous animal killed a man, 
I learnt on further inquiry, it was not oudah^ but it waa oudtJi if you 
cut your finger accidentally. When strange sounds were hoard in 
the forest at night and the dog8 howled, that was oudah. On some 
such lines as these, then, wo may suppose otlier savages also to have 
succeeded in placing the strange and unaccountable under a category 
of its own. In the case of matta and orenda I am inclined to think 
that the core of the notion is provided by the wonderful feats — 
wonderful to himself, no doubt, as well us to his audience—of tho 
human magician ; which notion ui then extended to oovcr wondoi^ 
working animals, nature-powers, and the like by an anthropomorphism 
which is specifically a ' magomorphism ', so io say. Of course other 
elements beside that of sheer surprise at tho unusual enter into tJie 
composition of a predominant notion such as that of nuzno, which in 
virtue of its very predominance is sure to attract and attach to itself 
all manner of meanings floating in iti neighbourhood. For cxainple, 
as tJie history of the word * myHtic ' reminds us, the wonderful and 
the secret or esoteric tend to form one idea. Tho Australian wonder* 
worker owes no litile of hia influence over tho minds of his fellows 
to the fact that in most tribes an esdiibition of his power forms part 
and pai'cel of the impressive mystery of initiation. Let it suffice, 
however, for om* present pui-po.se to identify mana with & wonder- 
working power such aa that of the magician — a power that may 
manifest itself in actions of the sympathetic type, but is not limited 
to this type, being all tliat for the primitive mind is, or prombes to 



* I spent about lir« hours in all in private tallc with the Pygmi«8, ii8smtecl, 
I need hardly say, by ui ioterprotsr, at Olympia in London, Jan. 8 and 0, 1907. 

■ Lift a^Mtig tlu- Pi/rjmks. Load. 1906. 20. 

* Nothing, uppiirently, is done to avert or propitiate ondaJi. Bokant tieoied 
that the pots of honey placed at the foot of trees wero for oudah. 

<J2 
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bo, extraordinarily effective in the way of the exertion of personal, 
or MeominKly pergonal, will-force. 

Now, if ' magic ' is to mean mana (which, however, is not Dr. 
Frazer's senao of ' maRie", nor, indeed, mine, since I prefer to give it 
the uniformly bad meaning of aruwjipiiltha, liiat ts of the anti-social 
variety of matia), then in describing taboo as negative magic we shall 
noty I believe, be far wide of the mark. Taboo 1 take to be a mystic 
affair. To break a taboo is to set in motion against oneself mystic 
wondei-- working power in one form or another. It may bo of the 
wholly bad variety. Thus it is taboo for the headman of the water- 
totem in tlio Kaitish tribe to touch a pointing-stick lest tlie ' evil 
magic ' in it turn all the water bad.' On the other hand, many 
tabooed things, woman's blood or the king's touch, have power to 
cure no less tluiu to kill ; wliilst an almost wholly beneficent power 
such as the clan-totem or the pei-sonal manitou is nevertheless taboo,* 
Indeed, it is inevitable that, whenever society prescribes a taboo in 
regard to some object in particular, that object should tend to assume 
a ccitaia measure of respectability as an institution, a part of the 
social creed ; and, as the law uphulds it, so it will surely seem in 
the end to uphold the law by punishing its infi-action. It is to 
be remarked, however, that many taboos pi^escribed by the 
primitive society have regard to no object in particular, but are of 
the nature of general precautions against mystic perils all and 
auudry, the vaporous shapes conjured up by unreasoning panic It 
is instructive in this context to consult tlie admirable account given 
by Mr. Hodson of tlie communal taboos or gennas observed through- 
out the Manipur region. ' On all sorts of occasions the gennabnra or 
religious head of the village ordains that the community shall keep 
a gmna. Tlie village gates are closed, and the friend outside must 
stay there, whiL^t the stranger who is within remains. The moa 
cook and eat apart from the women during this time. Tlie food 
taboos are strictly enforced.* All trade, all fishing, all bunting, all 

' Sp«nc«r and Oillen, NorftKrn Tribes. 468. 

' £a Dr. Fr»z«r heacefortb prepared to t^xpUio totemism on pur«>ly sympa- 
lh«tio (iriocipU*? It would, on tho other liuid, lio ea-iy to show that the idekit 
uf nmna uid of manttwi and th« like go very nlowly together. 

* T. C Hodaon, 'Th« "Oetiua" amongst tlie tribes of Aaaata,' J. A- X., xxxvi. 
1)3 6q<l. 

* Some of tbe«a food tuboos buve a sympathetic cbaract»r. Thus ' young' 
uimuimsd girU are not allowed to taste the fl«»h of the male of any animal or of 
female animiUs which have been killed while with young ', ib. OS. Even here. 
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cutting of gi-aas and felling of trees are forbidden. And why these 
precautions? Sometimes Ji dehuito visitation will liave occurred. 
* Phenomena such as caithqimkes and eclipses, or tlio destruction of 
■d village by fire, occasion general ffennas. . . . We also find general 
ffennas occtmioued hy the death of a man from wounds indicted by an 
enemy or by a wild animal, by the death of a man from anakebite 
or from cholera or suxall-pox, or by the death of a woman in child- 
birth.* ' At other times nothing untoward has happened, but some- 
tiling important and ' ticklish ' lias to be done — the crops sown, the 
ghosts laid of those who have died during the year. It la a moment 
of crisis, and the tribal nerves are on the stretA:h. ilr, Hodson, 
indeed, expressly notes that ' the effect of ffennas is certainly to pro- 
duce in those engaged in them a tension wliich is of great psycho- 
logical interest'.' la not what ho takes for the effect rather the 
cause of gentuis? Anxiety says 'Let us abstain from all acts that 
niay bring upon us the ill-will of tJie powers '. Anxiety sees every 
outlet of activity blocked by a dim shape, endowed with nu definite 
attributes such as the sympathetic theory is obliged to postulate, but 
stationed there as simply a nameless representative of the environing 
Unknown with its quite unhmitcd power of bringing the tribal matui — 
its luck and cunning— to nought by an output of superior autwi, to 
be manifested who knows how ? 

It may be objected that, whereas wo have made it of the very 
essence of mana that it should be indefinite and mysterious in its 
effects, there can be nothing indefinite or mysterious on the Dyak 
view — to recur to the example from which we started — about the 
effect of decr-mcat, since it produces timidity exactly us it might be 
thought to piTwIuce indigestion. Porlmps it is enougli to reply that 
to tlie savage a fit of indigestion would likewise be a phenomenon 
explicable only in mystic terms. The common sense of the primitive 
nian may— to take Dr. Frazer's instance— recognize that normally 
and as a matter of courae the fire bums whoever thrusts his fingers 
into it ; but tlie moment that the fire bums some one ' accidentally *, 

bowvvvr, an eleiuvat q{ uiirncle eiiteia, iiiilow the Afuipuris find partb«iiog«aMis 
no uiore oiiJ than the AruotA nre hy iKinie supposed to do. Anotlier taboo is 
on dog's fleith, the mystic jieiuHy being an eruption of boils. Hera there is no 
obvious sj*m|>»thetic connexion. Boils ajra uncanay, and have to b« accounted for 
oil inystii; lines— if not synipatlieti tally, yet by some reference to evil magic : for 
dima^f is iilways evil magic for the savage ; cf. Spanner and Gillen, IiaU'vt 
Tribes, 548. 

' il». 96. " » ib. 101. 
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as we say, the uaTage mind scciiU a mystery. Just so for tho 
Pygmy. His knife acts Qormally so long as it sorvcs Itlm to trim his 
arrow-shaft. As soon, however, as it slips and cuts his hand, there 
is oudah in, or at the back of, the ' cussed * thing. Oivea, then, any- 
tiling that behaves ' cussedly ' with rogulanty, that is iionnally ab- 
normal In its effects, so to speak, and a taboo or customai'y avoidance 
will be instituted. It becomes the duty of society to its members to 
keep boforo their eyes the nature of tho diix)ful consequences attend- 
ing violation of the rule. Society shakes its head solemnly at cai'C- 
less youth, and mutters fLopfi^ Careless youth does not believe all 
it is told, yot ia nevertheless improssed and, on tho whole, abstains. 
Kafir children must not eat certain small birds.' If they catch 
them on the veld, they must take them to their grandparents, who 
alone may oat the body, though tho cliildreu are given back tho 
head. ' If the parents catch children eating birds on tho veld, thoy 
tell them they will turn out witches or wizards when they grow up.* 
Horc wo have the mystic sanction. And there is a social sanction 
in reserve. 'Tlie boys naturally get sound thrashings from their 
fathers, who feel it their duty to prevent their sons fj-om turning out 
abandoned wrotahtw in after Ul'o.' Nevertheless, youth is sceptical, 
or at any rate intractable. ' Children do not see the logic of this 
rule, and consequently try to eat the bii-d on the veld, when they 
think they will not be found out. . . . There is no time when boj'S 
and girls are so free fron\ observation as when watcliing the fields ; 
consequently, at such times they have glorious feasts off the birds 
(hey catch.* Now \he sympathetic principle may underhe this 
food taboo, or it may not, but clearly by itself it is not enough to 
account for the customary observance in tlic concrete. Society has 
to keep the taboo going, so to say ; and to keep it going it relies 
partly on the via a tergo of brute force, but still more on the sug- 
gestion of mystic oril in .-ttore for the offender, not an imaginary 
evil, pace Dr. Frazer, but what is quite another thing, an evil that 
appeals to the imagination, an indefinite, unmeasured, pregnant evil, 
a visitation, a doom, a judgement. 

Hitherto we have had in ^-iew mainly such cases of taboo as 
seemed most closely bound up with tho sympathetic pnnciple, minor 
matters of routine for the most part, outlying and relatively isolated 
portions of the social system, which for that reason might be ex.- 
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pocted to contain their owii mison detre unaffect«d by the trans- 
forming influence of any higher aynthflsis. If, howovor, wo tui"n to 
the major taboos of primitive society, tlic classical welliugh universal 
cases of the woman ahunned, the stranger banned, the divine chief 
isolated, and so on, how infiiiitoly mora diilicult docs it become to con- 
ceive sympatliy, and sympathy only, as the continuously, or even the 
originally, efficient cause of the avoidance. Unfortunately, cousidera* 
tions of space utterly prohibit a detailed treatment of matters covering 
80 wide an area both of fact and of hypothesis. It must suffice here to 
assert that the principles ah-oady laid down will be tbund to apply to 
these m^or taboos with even greater cogency. Here, too, tliere are 
at vrork both a social and a mystic sanction (so far as tliese can be 
kept apart in thought, the mystic sanction being but the voice of 
Bociety uttering bodings instead of tlireata). As for the mystic 
sanction, we shall probably not bo far wrong if we say that the 
woman has mana, the stranger has inana, the divine chief has nioHn, 
and for that reason pre-eminently are one and all taboo for those who 
have the best right to dotermitic the meaning of taboo, niunoly those 
who practise and observe it. 

If there were room left in which to consider these taboos in some 
detail — the throe notable cases mentioned do not, of course, by any 
means complctetlielistof taboos of thefu-st rank' — it might turn out 
that in our nmuing fight with the upholders of the sympathetic theory 
serious opposition must bo encountered at certain points, yot ucver 
so serious, let tis hope, that it might not be eventually overcome. 

Thus the firnt case on our list — that of the taboo on woman — 
' provides oui- opponents with a really excellent chance of defending 
their position. There can be no doubt that a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion is often put upon this taboo by savages themselves. Mr. Crawley, 
who has made tho subject of what he terms the sexual taboo 
peculiarly his own, brings foiward evidence that, to my mind at 
least, is conclusive on this point.- Among the Barea man and wife 
seldom sliaro the same bod, the reason they give being that *tho 
breath of the wife weakens her husband*. Amongst the Omahas 
if a boy plays with girls he is dubbed 'hermaphrodite*. In the 



' Thus on* of the most notnliU and wideepi-^ad of taboos in tliat on the dead. 
Sympatlittio iut«rpr«tatioQs of Uiis taboo are by no m<MUb unkjiowii amongst 
Ba>'ag«M, litit it would not Im hiiwl to uliovr tlml tlify i!" not oxliniist tin- iiiynittry of 
deotb, of all humjui cunceptti the moet thickly euwruppod iu imoginAtive atmosphsr*. 

* E. Crawley, The Mi/slic Hose, 93, ct 307 mq. 
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AViraijuri tribe boys are reproved for playing vrith girls, and the 
culprit 18 taken awide by an old man, wlio solemnly extracts fi-om 
his loj?8 some ' strands of the woman's apron * which have got in. 
And so on in ca^e after caae. Here clearly what i» primarily foarod 
is the tranmnidsion of womanly uh&racteriiiticH, in a word, of 
effeminacy. Mr. Crawley even goes so far as to speak of the belief 
in euch transmission as * the chief factor in sexual taboo '. ' Whether 
tliis be so or not,- he likewise »howt^, with singular clearness and 
force, that it is not the only factor. Omng, he thinkis to a natural 
nervousness that one sex feels towards ilie otlier, as well as to the 
unaccountable nature of various phouomeua in thti life-history of 
woman such as menstriiation and child-birth, the notion of her as 
simply the weaker vessel ' Ik mersed in another conception of 
woman as a "mysterious" person . . . She is more or less of a 
potential wit«h'.^ With this I cordially agree, and shall not labour 
the point moi-e except to the extent of asking the question, How, on 
tlic hypothesis that what is dreaded is simply the transmission of 
womanliness, are we to account for the fact — to quote but the best- 
known story of the kind — that when an Australian black-fellow 
discovered his wife to have lain on his blanket he wholly succumbed 
to terror and was dead within a fortnight?* Only a twiUght fear, 
a measureless horror, could thus kill. And to show how mixed 
a mode of thought prevails as to the workings of the sanction set 
in motion, in a very similar case from Assam it is not the man but 
the woman wlio dies of fright.' 

The case of the tal>oo on strangers seems at first sight to afford 
a clear proof of the effect of mere strangeness in exciting dread, 
especially when we compare the results of contact with novelties 
of all kinda Dr. Jevons, however, argues that ' strangers are not 
inherently taboo, but, a* belonging to strange gods, bring with them 
strange supernatural influences '." In support of this view he 
' ib. 207. 

* Mr. Cmwley <Iuea itol t«ll us ou what primciplo he ivoiild proceed to estimate 
pMdomiauiM as l>etween stich fuetora. 1 should have thouglit that th« mural 
of his excellent study, ftbounditig ue it does in paychological innight, was to lajr 
atrew on the subconsciouB grouDds of action rather than on tlie reusons wbaral^ 
raoK or less cz post facta th« danoing reflection of Lh« snvAge 8«eks to intRrpivi 
nod justify that action. I mj-Belf believe the sympjitlibtic explAiution to be little 
more than euch an ex post /acta justification of a mystic avoidance already in 
fiill twiiig. 

' ib. 206. * Joum. Anth. Imi.. ix. 468. " HodBoa, op. cil^ 100. 

* An ZitlnJucthn to (Ac Hiitory itf Jitiigion, 71. 
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instances the fact tliat newcomers arc frequently fumigated to 
drive away the evil influences they bear in their train. But, after 
all, there are no taboos that religion has not learnt to neutralize by 
means of one or another ceremonial device. Woman, for example, 
is inlierently taboo, yet with proper precautions she may be married.' 
So too, then, strangers may be entertained after a purifying ceremony. 
It by no means follows, however, tliat they have lost all their mystic 
virtue, any more than it follows that woman lias ceased to be mys- 
terious after the marriajre ceremony. Witness the power to bless 
or to curse retained by the stranger within the gate — a matter for 
the first time brought clearly to light by Dr. Westermarck's striking 
investigation of the religious basis of primitive hospitiJity,* Mean- 
while, even if Dr. Jevons's contention were to be granted that tho 
taboo on strangers is really a talxx) on the tabooed things ho may 
liave been in contact with, it is hard to see how the sympathetic 
explanation of taboo la going to be stretched to cover tlie indefinite 
possibility of definite sympathetic contagions of all sorts. We are 
left asking why mere uncertainty in itself can rouse imaginative 
fears — a line of inquiry that mast presently lead to the couduaion 
that more strangeness in itself can do the same. 

The third of our cases — that of the tabooed chief — need not 
detain us long, At all events in Polynesia, the eponymous home of 
taboo, they have no doubt about the explanation. Tlio chief has 
mana, and therefore ho is feared. Men do not dread contact with 
the king lest they become kingly, but lest they be blawted by the 
superman's supernianliness. Such, at least, is the native theory of 
the kingly taboo on its religious side. On its highly developed 
social aide it is a fear of the strong arm of the State mingled with 
a respect for established authority — just m religious taboo is for the 
most part not all cringing terror, but rather an awe as towards 
mystic powers recognized by society and as such tending to be 
reputable. 

We have cast but a rapid glance over an immense subject. We 
have but dipped here and there almost at random amongst the end- 



' I scc«pt Mr. Crawley's h}rpoth«>sts that 'mamRgw ceremoiiMf" nffliitraliie th« 
dangers attaching to imion between the aexm '. Tlie Mjt&ie Rose, 822. 

' E. Western) arch, The Origin and I>ci>elqpm«rjl nf iht Morut Ideas, i. 683 sqq. 
Dr. WosfMmarck'a view, by the way, ia tliat ' the unlcnowii •ttranger, lik« everj-- 
thing unknown and everything etniDge, aroii9<e8 a. feeling of tnyBteriuus nvre in 
8up«ntitiou« minda '. 
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lees facts bearing on our theme to see if the sympathetic principle — 
a perfectly geniiine thing in its way — would take us to the bottom of 
the taboo feeling and idea. We conclude provisionaUy that it will 
not Indefinite rather than definite consequences appear to foe 
associated with the Tiolation of a taboo, and that because what is 
dreaded is essentially a mysterious power, something arbitraiy and 
unaccountable in its modes of action. Is, then, taboo a negative 
tNOfia? Yes — if mana be somewhat liberally interpreted. Is it a 
n^atire magic, understanding by magic sympathetic action ? With 
all my respect and admiration for the great authority who has pro- 
pounded the hypothesis, I must venture to answer — No. 



THE ETHNOLOGICAL STUDY OF MUSIC 

By CHARLES S. MYEES, M.A., M.D. 
PmPKaaoR or Fstcbologt, Kino's Couaoe, Lo^moK 



Tntrodndortj. — U is hardly Hurprisiiig that the ethnological study 
of music tias been neglected until recent times. For, in the first 
place, its recognition as u serious brunch of scientific investigation 
has been very tardy. Not long ago we were all of us apt to look on 
primitive music just as the Greeks legarded the language of their 
neighbours. We now know tliat, disorderly and meaningless as 
unfamihar language and unfamiUar music at first appear, an in- 
herent order and a meaning are revealed after sufficient study and 
habituation. 

In the second place, the tjubjoct lias until recently demanded 
a worker who is alike a trained ethnologist and a musician. But 
within the last fifteen years, tlio use of tho phonograph has 
enormously lightened the weight of musical knowledge, which tho 
worker must othenvi;iie take with liini into the field. It is now 
possible for the ethnologist of very moderate musical attainments 
to collect phonographic records and other data of great musical 
interest which can be worked out by the specialist at home. 

The theorist should hencefoi-th have no cause for complaint of 
paucity of material. Nor need he longer rely on the uuverifiable 
guesses and errors made by independent and often untrained 
obeer\'ers in the field. 

Coniamtnalinn n/ primilhv mmir.- — ^Tliere i.s liardly any other 
branch of ethnology where so much remains to be done, and whei-e 
the opportunities for research aiv so rapidly vanishing beyond recslt, 
as the study of comparative music The borrowing and adulteration 
of music proceed apace. When tribes, formerly hostile, become 
pacified, fresh routes are opened up foi- the mutual exchange and 
contamination of different styles of primitive music. When sacred 
and profane European tunes are introduced by the missionaiy or the 
trader, unpolluted aboriginal music soon has u precarious existence 
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We Imve e\'idence of these conditions in tho influence of ArAbie 
or Portuguese tunes introduced into Africa, and in the spread 
of favourite native airs throughout North America and tliroiighout 
Austrnlin. 

TIio offoctiveness of a borrowed tune amply compcnsatee for 
the sti-angcne«s of the ivorda that niay belong to it. The words are 
commonly sacrificed to the tune. So long as the latter is acceptable, 
it matters little that the former are meaningless. We frequently 
find that liberties are taken witli words, or that meaningless words 
or syllables are introduced into primitive music. Yet another cause 
of the presence of meaningless words lice in tlie antiquity of the 
music. The words become so archaic, or their sen.se was originally 
so in%'olved or so symbolical that all meaning gradually disappears as 
the song is banded down from generation to generation. 

TAe fjyuvssitK /unction of music. — Music is a recognized means 
of intercommunication, and must hence he regarded as a language. 
But tlie language of music differs ^m verbal language in that it 
can communicate only emotions (or feelings), while verbal language 
tKri"ves for cognitive (intellectual) as well as for emotional expi'ession. 
Tlius when we employ words, we communicate not merely a feeling, 
say of joy, anger or sorrow, but aJao the events or ideas which are 
bound up in those feelings. 

In expressing feelings by spoken language, our words vary iu 
pitch according as wo are making a statement or asking a question, 
our voice changes in loudness accoi-ding as wc are angry or cakn, 
the timbre of our voice differs according as we are sarcastic or 
persuasive, the speed of our words and the rate of respiratioa alter 
iuM.-ording as we are excited or depi-cssed. Now music, as we have 
said, can only communicate such states and changes of feeling. Music 
can awaken in us fceJings of joy, excitement, sadness, resignation, 
courage, imcertainty and the like, but it cannot communicate to us 
the ideas whicJi are the caiiP^e of such feelings. These ideas are the 
product of each hoard's fancy. Tliat is to say, tlio language of 
music in devoid of acknowledged signs for coffnitiw expression. 

To investigate the degree of iiniversality of those signs in 
verbal and musical language which serve to communicato states of 
feeling, is a matter of uo small interest We would know how far 
the modifications of verbal language in respect of pitch, loudness, 
timbre and tempo serve as universal methods of communicatiim, 
and similarly how far the feelings of sorrow, joy and the like, which 
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a given piece of music evokes in the oominunity th»t pi-oduced it, are 
sliarod by tlio members of other communities more or Ishh advanced 
in civilizatioo. 

The ojiffin of mmw.. — Wo may r^ard musical and ^'e^bal 
language as derived from a common source, namely frx^m the 
tendency to give vent to feelings by vocal expi-ossion. There ai-c, 
however, otlier theories as to the origin of music which lay stress 
on more special factors. One of the objects of the ethnological study 
of music should be the determination of the importance of tlicse 
various factors. 

It has been suggest«d, for example, that music arooe from the 
imitation of notes of birds and other natural sounds— a eonjocturo 
closely analogous to the supposed onomatopoeic origin of verbal 
langtiage. The suggestion has also been put forward tliat music 
began wheu primitive man vied one with the other in esliibiting 
his superior attractiveness before women. Other tlieorists, looking 
to the value of rhythmical music in furthering work and in dancing, 
and having regard to the delight taken by primitive people in the 
beats of the tom-tom, have laid chief stress on rhythm as the soiu'ce 
of all music Hero, again, is a conjecture which can only be verified 
by the systematic study of pi-ijnitive music. 

Itiffthm ami melodif.—Wiale some examples of primitive music 
are characterized by a total absence of rhythm imd appear to be 
melodic elaborations of the recitatil", la other examples rhythms of 
such complexity arc introduced that they defy analysis by the 
civilized European ear. Not infrequently tlio accents or measures 
in the melody are uppi»>od to tho^e in the uccoinpanimeiit. In 
India and apparently among the Ai'abs and cei-tain other iwoplcs, 
successive notes of very different duration are grouped together and 
recognized as a uiiit^ each luiii sometimes receiving a special name 
and leaving a special use according to circumstances. 

Hhylhn and /tffr»i«M//.— The widespread occun-ence of complex 
rhythms among primitive peoples ib perhaps intimately related to 
their generally scant feeling for harmony. In Europe the develop- 
ment of polyphony (in which various independent melodies are 
sung simultaneously) was regulated by the growing regard for 
consonances and dissonances, Cortaiu tones when soimded together 
appeared agreeable, others were deemed unpleasjint. Tlius aroso 
the distinction between consonant and dissonant combinations. 
The most perfect consonance is given by the octave, Le. by two 
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tones whose vibration-frequencies stand in the ratio 1:2. (The 
number of vibratioa» per second determines the pitch of a tone.) 
The next moet perfect conftonance is given by the Hfth, the corrc- 
spondinf? ratio for which ia 2 : 3. Then follows the fourth (3 : 4), 
Our attitude towards tlio various musical inteni'als lias differed con* 
siderabty at different stages in tlio liistoiy of European musia Thus 
the thirds, nuyor (4 : 5) and minor (5 : 6), and the sixths, mi^'or (3 : 5) 
and minor (6 : 8), which are often called imperfect consonances, were 
not admitted as consonance* until the thirteenth and fourteentli 
cenUinein. At the present day, not all tlie impei-fect consonances 
are admitted iuto our system of harmonies. The harmonic tritone, 
for example (6 : 7), does uot enter. 

Fuftion.— The degree of consonance is literally dependent on the 
extent to which the two tones ' sound together ' (con-sonare). So 
complete is tlie fusion between a tone smd its octave tliat even the 
mo»t musically gifted pooplo find difficulty in deciding whether two 
sucli tones are simultaneously soimding or only one. Less musical 
people make similar mistakes when the 8imultau6ou8 tones employed 
ore separated by a fifth, or by anotlier less consonaut inter>-al. The 
less the degree of consonance, the less erroneous the decision. 
When the interval is distinctly dissonant, e.g. a major (8 : 9) or 
minor (15 : 16) second, or a mt^or (8 : 15) seventh, there is practically 
complete absence of fusion. 

As polyphonic music began to develop iu Eui'ope, the gromng 
feeling for consonance and dissonance demanded that a strict 
uniform tempo be kept by the various executants. Clearly the 
hai'monious effects would l)e utterly spoileil unless the pai^s were 
in exact time witli one another. This condition was most easily 
attained when the accents i-ecurred regularly and the rhythm pro- 
served a fairly simple character. 

Polyphontf. — Polyphonic music is far commoner than is generally 
supposed iu the music of other than European peoples. The pur- 
poseful use of simultaneous harmonies, especially of octaves and 
fifths, is not unusual among somi-civilized people. But tho several 
parts are invariably permitted a freedom of movement which is 
denied to our own music, and the different simultaneous rhythms 
are allowed full scope for independent development. Such poly- 
phonic music — or to adopt a more appropriate name that has been 
suggested, such * heterophonic ' nmsic — surely demands of the native 
audience tlie name oscillations of attention as occur in us when we 
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listen to two persoas talking simultaneously. Our attention turns 
alternately now to the one voice, now to the other, and we inten- 
tionally neglect ihe jarring effect of the simultaneous voices upon 
consciousness. For our comprehension of the sense, it matters 
Little what times these speakers keep relatively to one another. In 
like numner it is not eoiisidei-ed imperative for the individual parts 
of a primitive orcheatra to keep a prescribed time. Variations are 
permissible, dictated by the taste of tlie performers. 

Harmony in pnmitive mtisic. — To what stage and by what steps 
the feeling for harmony has advanced among primitive [>eopIe, can 
only be settled by systematic investigation. Attempts have been 
made to ascertain whether such people show a preference for con- 
sonant and a dislike for dissonant pairs of simultaneous tones, or 
whether they regard variouB pairs or triads of tones as differing in 
affective (e.g. exhilarating or depressing) value. But no sati.sfactory 
results have yet beon obtained. It Is clear that both native and 
European intervals should be presented, that the intervals should 
be sounded on native and not merely on European in-struments, 
and that repeated judgements must be obtained before reliance can 
be placed on such comparisons. Other investigators have hoped 
to arrive at an answer by playing primitive melodies on the 
piano, harmonizing them now in one way, now in the other. 
But the likes, dislikes or indifference of the natives, ascertained 
by such a rough metliod of experiment, cannot be accepted us 
trustworthy. 

"We must bear in mind that the disorderly use of simultaneous 
tones in primitive orchestra or chorus does not necessarily imply an 
inability to distinguish between harmony and discord. One may be 
quite able to discriminate between two experiences, although in 
practice one may totally neglect the differences between tliem ; we 
may, for example, give the same name to two real]y distinguishable 
objects. To iu*gue that primitive man cannot distinguish blue ft-om 
green (or salt from sweet) because lie designate.^ them by the »ame 
namo would be absurd. But it is hai-dly less absurd to insist that 
the feeling for consonant intervals is absent among a given primitive 

i people which totally disregards it in their music. It is quite con* 
ccivable tliat tlie neglect of the principles of hanuony in priniitivo 
music may be due partly to the ditHcultie.'a of securing exact intona- 
tion, partly to the peculiar intervals and scales which have become 
imposed upon them, and partly to such an uncontrolled desire for 
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massiveness of sound tliat aiiy tendencies for putting their feeling 
for Iiarmony into practice are at onoe repressed. 

Slyics and social /unction of music. — Some of the changes which 
the mu.stc of a given people has undergone in the course of its 
development may be revealed by a careful comparisou of the older 
with the more modem tunes. Nearly every people, however 
primitive, preaerveA what we may term its classical music. Such 
mm>tc often becomes luvci^ted with a sacrod character. It may bo 
perfoiined only in secret taltiution ceremonies, or during religiou.s 
observances. In this connexion the native myths regarding the 
origins of music and musical composition should bo studied. 

The position of music \vithin a community h no doubt laigoly 
responsible for the number of coexisting styles of music, and for 
tho degrco of conservatism obtaining. When musical instruments 
are to bo found in nearly every family as in Japan, there are many 
different stylos of miisie, which are strictly confined to certain 
classes of performers. Wlierc instrumental music is limited to 
professional players, its theory and practice arc apt to bo treated as 
secret, and are regarded as the property of the guild. Under such 
circumstances musical education is dopcudent solely on tradition, 
and any attempt at masical notation is discouraged. In Japan the 
beginnings of notation are to bo seen, but tlie figures therein 
employed refer to particular instruments, 6.g. to the hole which has 
to be unstopped on the flute, or to the fret on the guitar at wliich the 
finger has to be placed in order to produce the required note. Musical 
notation also exists in India and China, and was employed by the 
ancient Greeks and modiacval Arab8. 

Scales. — Tones may be regarded as tlie vocabulary of music. 
If we collect all the tones which a given people ever introduce into 
their music and arrange these tones as a scale in the order of their 
pitcli, such a collection is analogous to a vocabulary of words. But 
just OS not every word which is to be found in a dictionary is 
appropriate in a given literary work, eo not every note which 
occure in such a scale can be indiscriminately employed ui a given 
piece of music 

We have thus to distinguish two kinds of scales, of which the 
one is obtained as dcdci-ibod above, by collecting all the tones 
utilized in the various tunes of a given people, while the other is 
formed by collecting tones which are to be found in a single tune. 
We may torm the former a ' general ' scale and each of the latter 
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a ' particular ' scale. The music of a given people, therefore, consists 
of a single general scale, and of a series of pai-ticular scales. 

Now the tones which a people employ in their music are not 
merely dependent on their aeetlietic appropriatcncse. Their exact 
pitch is in part determined by the construction of musical instruments, 
and by the diflficulties of instrumental technique. Tlie arrangement 
of the holee of fiutee and of other wind instruments is sometimes 
dictated not by auditory considerations, but by principles of sym* 
metry or by other determinants. 

Moreover, mathematical principles have always influenced tlie 
fixation of the pitch of tones, wherever civilization has sufTiciently 
advanced to enable calculation to do so. Among the Greeks, 
P^ihagoras divided the string in the ratio of 2 : 8, and the Chinese 
shortened the pipe in the same ratio. They thus produced the 
inter\-al of a fifth, and they divided the shortened pipe or string 
again in the same ratio, and repeated the procedure, thus obtaining 
a geometrical progresHion of fifths, bearing these relations to the 
initial tone : — 

I (h\ (ir, (?)•. *«. 

Other mathematical principles have also played a part ; so, too, 
has the mystic value of certain numbers. It remains yet to bo 
proved by accurate observation how far many of the abstruse specu- 
lations of the mathematical theorists are actually embodied in 
practical music. We may hopefully look to discovering the * natural ' 
intervals that are employed by a given people when these control- 
ling influences of authority and convenience are, so far as possible, 
experimentally removed. 

We must be on our guard against placing too great a reliance 
on the speculations of comparatively modern theorists. In the 
development of European scales, for example, it would be rash to 
suppose that the octave has always been the distance theoretically 
subjected to division. The earliest Greek melodies, for example, 
appear to have had a much narrower compass. The tetrachord is 
thought to have been the firet attempt at a scale in Greece. It con- 
sisted of the interval of a fourth divided into three parts. Another 
added tetracliord subsequently completed the octave. 

The mode of construction of the particular scales is found to 
\ary widely among different peoples, and even among the same 
people at different times and in difl'ereut kinds of music. Most 
ustially the octave of the particular scales is divided into five or 
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seven tones. The five-toned or pentatonic scale occurs in every 
continent- A common form of it, found, for example, in Chinese, 
Japanese and Scottish music, omits the fourth and the seventh, m 
that the octave starting from c runs thus : — 

c d e g a e, the intervals of which correspond to 
1 1 Ij 1 1| of our whole tones. Our 
own heptatonic scale runs :— 

cdefi/abc, 
1 1 i 1 I I i 
of which the intervals between e and / and between 6 and C are 
(approximately) half the size of the other intervals. 

It is not unusual to find slight deviations from an otherwise 
strictly pentatonic or heptatonic scale. A given tune may be ob- 
viously pentatonic or heptatonic in structure, save for the inclusion 
of one or two comparatively unimportant or 'grace' notes. 

Many other forms of the pentatonic scale besides the above 
are described, of the derivation and iutorrelution of which wo are 
wholly ignorant Thus in Japan the following forms (and others) 
appear to be in use : — 
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Many forms of the heptatonic scale wei*o recognized in early 
European music, but in modem times they have become limited 
to two, the major and the minor. Among the ancient Greeks, for 
example, we find the followng modes : — 

(a) the Lydian : 

c defg a 6c, 
corresponding to our m^or mode. 
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(6) the Ionic or Hypophrygiaa : 

cde/g af^ e, 



{c) the Phrygian: 
{d) the Aeolic : 



cd^fga Ifc, 



c d e?/fl tflPc, 

correaponding to our minor mode. 

(e) the Doric: 

cd'^/gd'ifc, 

{/) the Mixolydian : 

(jf) the Syntonolydiau : 

c d e/* g abc, 

and further complicatiood, derived £rom the»o, have been described. 

Theeo different ' modes ' are here written out, all begiiming on 
c merely in order to facilitate comparison. Apparently the Oreeks 
employed different modes according to the metre chosen, and they 
came to attach broad distinguishing characteristics to each of the 
modes. The Dorian mode, for example, was reputed to be severe 
and virile, othenj to be smooth, erotic, suitable for boys, and so forth. 
But writers differ so much in then* attitude to the various modes 
that it is impossible to lay much stress on their opinions. It is not 
improbable that if we liad more informatiun as to the ways in which 
different kinds of music are regarded by the theorists among modem 
semi-civilized communities, some light might be thrown on the at 
present obscure views held by the ancients. 

In certain forms of Arabic muste and on the Scottish bagpipe, 
the following heptatonic Hcale occurs : — 



H 



/ 9. 



l~ 2 semitones. 



g a b- c d 
showing intervals of 2 1| 1| 2 

It will be observed that this scale gives a neutral third of three 
and a half semitones, intermediate between the m^jor and the 
minor thirds. 

The origin of the pent«tonic scale is unknown. It is easy to 
conjecture that after the octave tlie fifth (e.g. c—g) may Iiave been 
the next recognized interval, and tliat by taking a iifth from c down- 
wards — thus reaching /—and by raising the latter an octave, tlie 
four tonea c, / g, c may have been reached. By such means the 
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interval of a whole tone fs would bo also reached, and this mt«r\-al, 
once fixed, may have bcon imitnted by placing a tone <i at a similar 
distance ^m c-, and a tone n at a Bimilar di«tance from g. Thus we 
airive at a pentatonic scale of the form c, 4, / (?, a, c. 

EquaJ tcmpemtttmt. — We have just hinted tliat small intervals 
may be produced by judging equal distances. Tliis seems actually 
to liave determined the formation of Hcales in Siamese and Javanese 
music. The octave is here divided into seven and into five equal 
intervals respectively. 

But while we can only dimly coi^ecture the causes and methods 
that have resulted in the construction of such ' equally tempered ' 
intervals, it is easy to tmderstand the origin of the similarly tempered 
general scale to which those of our own instruments that have fijed 
toues, e.g. the piano or the harmonium, are attuned. Our particular 
scales are almost always heptatonic, consisting approximately of five 
whole-tone and two half*toue inter^'aU. These intervals, as we have 
said (p. ^3), were once arranged in various orders, each order con- 
stituting a mode. In modern times, however, our scales have be- 
come restricted to two modes, the m^jor and the minor, the most 
important difference between which consists in the interval between 
the first and the third tones of the scale. The major mode contains 
the major third (4 : 5), the minor mode tlie minor third (5 : 6). The 
inter\'als of our scale came at one time to be determined by the con- 
sonant relation of tones to one another. Thus the distance c—g was 
in the ratio 2 : 3, c—f in the ratio 3 : i, and so on. But difScuIties 
at once presented themselves when the scale of a melody instead of be- 
ginning on c, as in a previous melody, now began on rf or e. A httle 
consideration of the new ratios involve<i wil! show tliat such changes 
of key necessitate the construction of new intervals which are often 
not quite identical with the tones of the previous scale. It was 
in order to overcome this difficulty that the system of equally tem- 
pered tuning, now in vogue, was introduced. The octave is divided 
into twelve equal intervals of a semitone. Kone of the intcrvaU, 
whatever be the key of tlie major or minor mode, exactly corresponds 
to the requirements of strict harmony. Every interval within the 
octave is a compromise which is satisfactory in so far as it allows 
us to employ a comparatively small series instead of an enormous 
number of notes, in instrumente like the piano which have fixed 
tones. 

It has been shown that, in spite of such artificial mistunings to 
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which from infancy our ear is exposed, musical persona still tend to 
sing truly consonant, instead of tempered, intervalti and to play con- 
sonant intervals on instruments like the violin which have variable, 
instead of fixed, tones. We have consequently to recognize ' iostru* 
mental ' scales, as well as the general and particular .scales with 
which we iiave lutherto de^ilt. Further, we see how important it 
is to study not only the insti-umental but also the yocaI music of 
a given people. 

Qtiarier-totiits. —The Arabian theoriate included quarter-tones in 
the scales which they constructed, and it has been stated that in 
Syria a scale occurs consisting of equally tempered quarter-tonea. 
The various quarter- and third-tone scales described by Arabian and 
other writers are probably always general scales ; tliey are rarely, if 
ever, particular or instrumental scales. When quarter-tone inter%'alB 
occur in any piece of Arabic music, the notes concerned uro only grace 
notes or play an otherwise unimportant part in the melody. 

In Indian melody, however, these grace notes are considered to 
be of very great importance in adding to its expressiveness. Here 
we find the so-called ' srutis ', intervals varying between one tliird and 
one quarter of a tone, which are treated as essential featui'es of the 
melody. Yet these lirutis never appear to be fixed by the frets of 
the stringed instruments; they can be produced only by slightly 
varying the tension or the position of the finger at the place of the 
frets. Much inquiry is yet needed before the problems of Indian 
music can be settled. At present we can only regard with con- 
siderable suspicion the hitherto generally accepted view that in the 
Indian general scale the octave, with its seven intervals, is sub- 
divided into twenty-two tonea Recent investigators have sug> 
gested that the Indian general scale is identical with our tempered 
twelve-tone scale of chromatic semitones. 

The ' rOgas' play a moat important part in Indian music, but tn 
the face of so much disagrooniont among writers on tlio subject we 
can form no clear idea as to what ragas are. Certain of them are 
deemed appropriate for certain seasons, some can be played only in 
the day, others by night. The riligas aro symbolized as individuals, 
male and female (rOginls). 

A r^ga in not to be identified with a scale, inasmuch as there are 
several difierent rSgas in the same scale. Nor is it synonymous witli 
the mode, as different rftgas appeal- in the same mode. Yet every 
rfiga is said to have a definite mode, and to obey the succession of 
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intervals found in « definite scale Mixed rflgos also occur, foi-med 
from the union of different modes and scales. At present the whole 
pi-oblem of Indian music is involved in obscurity. Its solution re- 
quires the co-optration of native and European miuriciane, so that the 
traditions and claims of the one may be verified by the accurst* and 
unbiassed observations of the other. 

Harmonic intervals in melody. — In tlie tunee of very primitive 
people, who always sing in unison and have no knowledge of poly- 
phonic music, we often meet with successive tones which, if 
sounded together, would produce true consooancoe. It has been 
suggested that such consonances have been actually hoard by these 
people, owing perhaps to their chance occurrence in nature or to the 
oceasional want of strict time when members of a chorus are singing 
together. We may reasonably question whether such accidentally 
occurring instances of fusion are responsible for the existence of 
harmonic intervals in the melodies of very primitive folk who 
never practise polyphonic music The appreciation of a i^elation 
between consecutive tones is a far more plausible explanation, but 
wc are entirely ignorant of the psychological and physiological 
basis of such appreciation. 

So far as tlio smaller interval'* are concerned, we have to bear in 
mind that approximately whole-tone and semitone intervals (seconds) 
are exceedingly common among such people, and that in folk music 
generally the frequency with whicli tlie various intervals are u.^od 
decreases proportionately with their size. It is highly probable that 
the smaller intervals have boon determined rather by the feeling for 
equal tone-distances than by any feeling for simultaneous harmony. 
The feeling for tonality may also have helped in the detinitiou of and 
preference for the smaller inter^-als in melody. 

Tonalitt/. — By the feeling for tonality we mean the underlying 
recognition of a tonic ; that is to say, a certain tone of a melody is 
regarded as the centre of gravity, to which all the other tones come 
to have a felt reference and seek for thesakeof restfulness to return. 
The tonic is not necessarily tho lowest, nor need it be the final tone 
of the melody. The feeling for tonality has developed pari passu 
with the growing feeling for harmony ; but in a low degree it may 
certainly exist independently of tlio latter. 

Just as woi-ds are grouped into a single sentence and the 
sentences are grouped into paragraphs, chapters, and so on, so tlie 
indi\'idufll tones of music are grouped into a single section, sections 
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into & single phrase, &c The combination of such parts into a 
unitary whole has beeu greatly furtliered by tlie feeHng for tonality, 
the felt relation of the individunl tones to a tonic, la the moat 
primitive music the feeling for tonality appears to be jtii^t dawning, 
and here we fmd a corresponding minimum of unification and 
method. It is OS if tlio attention of primitive folk wore incapable of 
combining more than a few consecutive notes into a connected 
whole. For a few seconds, perhaps, we catch a glimpse of tonality 
and tonal relation, and then the tonic, or^ as wc should say, the key, 
changes or maybe it ia lost in the general chaos of disorder. More 
definite traces of tonality have been met with in Chinese, Siamese, 
and Japanese music, among sovoral tribes of the North American 
Indians, and in India where, it is stated, a special word, ansa, existH, 
denoting the tonic. 

Awareness (^ absolute pUch. — -Owing to the growing influence of 
the foehng for harmony and tonality, we tend io judge of the 
pitch of a tone in melody not absolutely but by its harmonic relation 
to the tonic or to »ome preceding tone. Our attention is diverted 
more and more completely from the absolute chai-actera of a given 
tone or tone-combination towards its relation aa part of a lai^r 
whole. Our musical education leads us to regard the inter\-al as of 
greater Jni]>ortAnco than the absolute pitch. 

Neverthelc^ in certain individuals, especially among the most 
musically gifted, awareness of absolute pitch is unquestionably 
present and may become developed among them to an astonishing 
degree. A single note struck on the piano can be instantly named 
and identified. If confused at all, the note is apt rather to be con- 
fused witli its octave than with any neighbouring tone. The answer 
is given aa unreflectingly as if the subject were asked to name a pre- 
Bonted colour. Each tone, like each shade of colour, comes to be 
individually and absolutely reoognizod. Each inime<Iiotoly revives 
its special name, n, a', b, &c. Some individuals excel beet in giving 
u name to a given tone, others in reproducing the appropriate tone 
when tlie name is given. 

We are entirely ignorant of the extent to which, and the frequency 
with which, this awareness of absolute pitch occui-s among less 
civilized and primitive peoples. Individuals in whom it is strongly 
developed would naturally be averse to transposing a melody or series 
of tones to another key. When once they had heard a tone or learned 
a musical phrase, they would repeat it after a prescribed lapse of time 
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(say. ono minute or luUf an hour) in prcciiiely the same pitch a^ tliat 
in which Uiey had originally heard it. Another method by which 
a subject'^ awiircnesa of absolute pitch could be tested (in which 
memory is not involved) would be to put a native injitrument into 
his bauds and to ask him at once to reproduce on it a tone which is 
sung or played to him by the investigator. The succeijs) with which 
the subject can directly accomplish this without any groping or 
error would indicate the extent to which his awareness of absolute 
pitch is developeti. The wiiistancy witli which fruin day to day 
instruments are attuned to the samo pitch or songs are sung in the 
same key would also serve as indications. Among ourselves the 
transposition of a melo<ly into the corresponding mwie of another 
key is accompanied by a decided change in affective value. 

Conditions Meeting apparent pitch. ^The awareness of absolute 
pitch XvdA been stiown to be closely dependent on the timbre of the 
tones. Thus a porsoa who succeeds perfectly well on one piano may 
not succeed on a strange piano or on a different kind of instrmuent. 

The effect of timbre upon pitch is very striking. A sound rich 
in overtonoH omitted, for instance, from a reed instrument appears 
distinctly sharper than one of the same pitch emitted from the flute, 
which is comparatively free from overtones. A loud sound is also 
apt to be judged of Ixigher pitch than a soft one. Care mugt there- 
fore be takuiL in comparmg the pitch of tones produced from different 
instruments or with different intensities. For like reason it is of 
interest to discover whether a native language has separate woi'ds for 
denoting pitch, intensity, and timbre. 

We have always to be on our guard against purely accidental 
deviations from strict intonation. We may detect them by procuring 
repeated phonographic veraioiis of the melody at different time8 
from the same or different individuals. Deviations from exact 
intonation are to be expected among primitive folk who are careless 
and unmethodical in their artistic production generally. Such errors 
naturally tend to be overlooked by the people in the absence of 
any controlling feeling forliannony. Such eiTors are encouraged by 
difficulties of technique, by temporary excitement, and by the various 
faelingu aseociated with the various tone-intervals. We ourselvet), 
for example, tend to exaggerate the difference between nityor and 
minor thirds, making the former too large, and the latter too small. 

Our attitude towards stratif/e mtiaic. — It is easy to see how a regard 
for regular rhytlun, harmony and tonality, and the principle of 
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equal teraporameut are responsible for the attdtudo of European 
civilization towards mu^ic genera]ly. No sooner do we hear a piece 
of primitive or advanced muBic than we endeavour to interpret it in 
tenns with which custom has long familiarized us. Absolutely 
without i-cfiection wo read into the music regular accents, wo arrange 
it in bars, we declai-e it to be in such and such a key, an<] to bo in 
the major or in the minor scale, we identify its inter\'als with those 
of our own to whicli thoy most nearly correspond. Wo forget tliat 
the complexities of rhythm may far exceed what we are accustomed 
to, and that primitive music knows little of tonality, and nothing 
of major or minor scale. 

Thus it comes about that many examples of primitive music 
arc inconiprehmiuible to u.s, just because they are not so readiiy 
assimilated as those which are more nearly related to our previous 
experiences. Our attention is continuously distracted, now by the 
strange features aiid cliaiige» of rhythm, now by the extraordinary 
colouring ofstrange instruments, now by the unwonted progression 
and character of intervals. Consequently mudi familiarity is needed 
before we can regard such music from a standpoint tliat will allow 
of faithful description. Wo have first to disi-egard our well-trained 
feelings towards consonancee and dissonances. We have next to 
banish to the margins of our field of consciousneRS certain aspects of 
music, which, were it our own music, would occupy the very focus 
of attention. TIius incomprehensibility will gradually give place to 
meaning, and dislike to some interesting emotion. 



Appekdix 

7hi matiipulation of the phonograph. — The principle of Edison's 
phonograph is familiar to most people. A wax cylinder rotating 
about its horizontal axis is driven by clockwork (or by other 
mechanism). A recording diaphragm, the * recorder', is brouglit to 
bear on the revolving cylinder. The recorder consists essentially of 
a very thin glass disk, to the lower suiface of which is cemented 
a sapphire pointer or style. This sliarp style cuts a shallow groove 
on the wax cylinder. While tlie cylinder is revolving, the recorder 
is so moved that it marks a continuous spiral groove from eud to 
end of the surface of the cylinder. 

To obtain a phonographic record or ' phonogram ', a blank 
cylinder is placed ou the phonograph, a trumpet is aftixod to the 
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recorder, the clockwork is started, the style of the recorder is 
lowered ou to the surface of the cylinder, and the desired sounds 
arc made to enter the trumpet. To reproduce the record, all tliat ia 
done is to substitute the ' reproducer ' for tiie recorder. The former, 
like the latter, consifits of a thiu disk of glass, but to it in affixed 
a blunt sappliire stylo which, when brought to bear on a phonogram, 
follows the spiral groove and accurately reproduces the movements 
previously made by the sharp style of the recorder. These movements 
are communicated to the glass diaphragm of tJio reproducer and 
transmitted to the external air as vibrations of sound, where they 
are reinforced by meaiiM of the trumpet attached to the reproducer, 

A complete outfit for taking and reproducing phonograms 
consists of (1) phonograph (and accessories); (2) wax cylinders; 
(3) recorder and repi-oducer ; (4) spare jMirts in duplicate. 

1. The phont^^raph which I recommend to travellers is called 
the Edison-Boll Standaixl Phonograph. It is enclosed in a well-made 
box, and weiglis 191b. It can thus be carried without difficulty. 
I have heard surprisiugly good records taken in tlie field witli lighter 
and cheaper phonographs, but I consider it dangerous to depend on 
them, as the clockwork of such instruments is liable to run 
irregularly, and in other ways to wear badly. 

The accessories comprise trumpet, oil-can, oil, and brush. 

The same trumpet can quite well bo used for recording and for 
reproducing phonograms. In my experience the best form measures 
about six inches in diameter at the mouth, and is about fourteen 
inches long. 

Tlie makers of the instrument supply the most suitable oil, and 
give the purchaser directions for occasionally oiling certain parts of 
the mechanism. A broad camel's-hair brush should be used for 
dusting the cylinder after it« surface has been traversed by the 
sharp style of tlie recorder. 

2. The wax cylinders are supplied each in a separate cardboard 
box, wliich is lined with cotton*wool. Spoiled cylinders cannot 
easily be used for taking new records. It is true that most phono- 
graplis are fitted with a sharp cutting edge for tlie purpose of shaving 
the surface of useless records, but so much practice is necessary 
before a clean even surface can be obtained that the sliaving 
mechanism should, as Car as possible, be avoided, llie cylinders 
are extremely fragile, but the manufacturers pack Iheui so that the 
loss due to breakage is negligibly small. In diy climates the 
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cylinders keep well, but in the damp a mould foims in and on 
them, which soriously impairs the succees of the record. I have 
found that the cylinders keep well in the damp heat of the tropics, 
if each is wrapped in oiled paper and in encloeed in a tin case. Fresh 
supplies of cylinders, if wanted, can easily be sent out safely packed. 

H. Recorders and reproducers vary both in type and in 
efficiency. The purchaser should explain to the makers the kind of 
music which ho wibLgs to i-ecord, and should test the recorder before 
employing it in the field. 

4. It is important that the cylinder should revolve at tlie same 
rate during reproduction as during the taking of the record ; for 
the speed with which a phonographic record rotates determines not 
only the tempo but the pitch of the sounds wliieh it repi-oduces. 
When a note of given pitch is sounded before the trumpet at the 
time of taking the record, and when a note of precisely the same 
pitch is later reproduced by that record, we can be assured tliat the 
cylinder is rotating at the same speed during reproduction as it was 
during the taking of the record. Accordingly, a pitch-pipe, such 
as is sold at the music shops, should form part uf the phoiiugrapliic 
equipment Tliis, when blown, emits a tone of definite pitch, e,g. 
a' = 436 vibrations per second. Just before any desired record ia 
taken, this pitch-pipe is sounded before the trumpet. Of course the 
clockwork must not be stepped or its speed altered after the pitch- 
pipe has sounded. 

6. A spore recorder and reproducer should be takeu, as well as 
Sparc glass diaphragms and cement, in case of breakage. It is easy 
to replace the broken glass disk of a reproducer or recorder and to 
cement the style to it A spare ti-umpct, oil-con, bnishes, and pitch- 
pipes should be taken in case of possible loss. It ia also advisable 
to take certain screws and leather parts of the phonograph in 
duplicate. A screwdriver should be included in the outfit. 

Before a phonographic record is taken in the field, it is advisable 
to .hold a rehearsal of the performance, especially if the singers 
or performers are inexperienced. Individual voices will be found 
to differ considerably ia the sucoessfiilnefis of the records which they 
yield. A powerful voice will often yield a most unpleasantly sound- 
ing phonogram. Tliis is particularly apt to occur if the singer be not 
placed «o as to sing directly into the centre of the trumpet. If ho 
be sitting sideways near the instrument, so that his voice falls ob- 
liquely on to the trumpet, a very jarring and unfaitliftil record will 
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i-6Bult, If a group of singers or an orchestra of instruments be 
making the record, they should be grouped in a semicircle before 
the phonograph, the most important soloists being placed nearest to 
tho mouth of the trtmipot. Wlion the piece is made up of several 
simultaneous parts, each with a more or loss independent tune or 
rhythm, it may be advisable for the investigator to take more thaa 
one record, placing now one singer or player (e.g. drummer), now 
aaotlier in the foreground of the phont^-aph. 

The speed w-ith whicli tho cylinder rotates varies with tho extent 
to whici) tile clockwork is wound up, aud can be regulated by means 
of an a^ustable head attached to the instrument Before a record 
is taken the clockwork should always be fully wound up. The rate 
of rotation of tho cylinder sliould roughly be two revolutions per 
second. It can easily bo gauged by lightly placing the finger upon 
the small wheel over which the leather band passes. The rate 
should be faster for music in wliich the tones are prolonged than for 
music of a more lively and less monotonous kind, but the speed just 
mentioned will be found generally serviceable. 

Tlie title of tho song should bo sung into tho phonograph before 
the record is taken. This is to be followed by the sounding of the 
pitch-pipe, which should serve as a signal for the musicians to begin. 
A number should bo allotted to each record taken. The title and 
the number of tho record should be written on the outside of the tin or 
cardboard case of the record, and should correspond with the number 
in a note-book, in which are written the names, tribes, kc, of the execu- 
tants, the instnimenta used, the significance, words, &c., of the music. 

The phont^raph should be similarly used to record the twuiida 
of instruments which cannot be relied on to koop their pitcli when 
they are sent to Europe. All stringed and reed instruments come 
under this head, and such percuasioii instruments (e.g. gongs) as are 
attuned by the attachment of pieces of wax. E%'en when the nocks 
of the stringed instruments are provided with frets, the performers 
frequently vary the intonation by slightly changing the position of their 
fingers. Similar variations are sometimes produced in the case of 
wind instruments by only partially uncovering tho holes. 

Records when once taken should be reproduced as seldom as 
passible. It is advisable that they be returned homo so that tlie 
rocoi-ds may be mechanicaliy copied on to other cylinders without 
needless delay. Or permanent moulds may be prepared from the 
originals, and duplicate cylinders can be made from tho moulds. 
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When properly cared for, the wax records last for a very con- 
aiderable time without sliowing wrious signs of deterioration. 

The transcription of phonograms.— For tho purposes of transcrib- 
iog the phonographic records, two instruments are necessary'. The 
first m a meti'onome for dotermining the tempo of the music and 
its variations. Tho second is some form of apparatus which will 
produce tones of any desired pitch within a given range. Either an 
Appun's ' Tonmesser ' or a Stem's ' Tonvariator ' can be employed 
for this purpose. Tho former consists of a box of metal tongues, any 
one of which can be made to vibrate at will by means of air driven 
from bellows. The tongues need to be carefully tuned so as to give 
tones successively differing by one or two vibrations. The latter is 
u vertical cylindrical vessel provided with a narrow upper neck, over 
t]\e top of which a blast of ^r ia driven, throwing the air contained 
within tho vessel into vibration. Tho pitch of tho tone thus emitted 
can be varied by diminishing or increasing the height of the 
cylinder. The base of the cylinder consigts of a movable plat«, the 
position of which can be delicately adjusted by a rod and screw 
action attached. 

The phonographic rocoi*ds should at first be roughly transcribed 
in what appears to tlie observer to bo the most nearly correspondiag 
notation. Tlien tlie pitch of the most important and prolonged tones 
of the tune is carefully determined by comparison with tlie tones 
of known pitch produced by tho Toiuueeser or Tonvariator. Any 
given tone can be prolonged on the phonograph by holding up the 
lever which plays upon the spiral steel thread. By this means the 
reproducer, instead of travelling along the spiral groove cut in the wax 
cylinder, remains stjitionary, continuing in tlie .same groove and repro- 
ducing an unchanged note while the cyUnder is rotating. But such 
procedure, if unduly prolonged, converts the spiral groove of the re- 
cord into a circular groove, and so causes serious damage to the record. 

Graphic records. — Graphic records of a tune may be produced 
iu tho 6cld by an arrangement which allows the vibrations of the 
recording style to he written on a travelling sheet of smoked paper. 
Such smoked surfacea also afford valuable means of i-ecording com- 
plex rhythms. In place of the drum, stick, or rattle, a Morse key 
is providetl, and the taps made by the performer on this key are 
electrically commimicated to a ' time-signal ' which is brought to bear 
on the smoked surface. Below theso markings another time-signal, 
electrically connected with a silent clock, marks fifths of seconds. 



THE SIGYNNAE OF HERODOTUS 

AN ETHNOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF THE 
EARLY IRON AGE 

By J. L. MYRE.S 

The time has now gone by when it was safe to jeer at Herodotus 
as a mere retailer of travollors' stories. For us the Father of History 
is no less tho Father of Anthropology. That ho is beoomo so, for 
some of us, is tho outcome of a request made in all diffidence by 
certain Oxford undergraduates, in the Eastor Term of 1892, that the 
Reador in Anthropology would lecture, if only for once, on the 
earlier books of Herodotus, or at least on such passages of them 
as demanded anthropological commontary. No one, I think, of 
tho audicnco of thoso lectures on ' Anthropology as related to Anciout 
and Modem History ', lias foi^otten the wealth of learning, and 
the truly planotary outlook with wliich that oxperimont was 
made. It was obvious — as we had indeed suspected, but in far 
greater degree — that there was a great mass of new material 
already available for the interpretation of the ancient Mediterranean 
world, and of a Greek's outlook over it, which would well repay 
research; and one at least of that audience has never regretted 
the devotion of his life to that task. 

The passage of Herodotas, which forms the subject of this 
paper, must bo studied in its context.^ Herodotus has been 
describing Thi-ace, of which the northern boundary is, for him, the 
river Ister. ' Further Tiorth of this muiitri/ no one ca?i say for certain 

' Hdt. T. 9 To & rpot fiopita t^« X<"P^ •'" *«>>'^« oii&tU Jx" 't'po.trat to irfitKn oinvn 
tiaX artfponroL elxiorm a,{fr^, dAAa ra vipijr ^5ri rm 'loTpav lpr]iuK \<^p'l ^nuvtnu 
ioviTii Ktu Jlirtifiot. ftavvovt Si ovvaftai TniVtirVai outotrat wtpifV roD Xmpov Av8f>uiv«\i% 
Toim ovvofia *iva,i ^lyvvvait irr$^i ii )(p'tufiiv(ovt Mij&xj' rove 8i iVirout avrur tZvat 
Aa<7ibvs dtrai' rb aSifta itri wiyrt &iitri\on to ffii&ai riii/ rpijifuri fuiftaiit 5j km tTifU}in mu 
iowoTOM ut^pat ^ptiv, itvYyufUvovi St vjt apfiara tirot ijfvj-iirovf np^un^Xari'tii' 8! ir^; 
ToiTa Tfflie inxaiftiow. KartiKtiv &i rovrtov roit oufwiv dyj^oS 'Ei'iruit- raiv iv tuI 'AS/«'?j. 
ttvai hi MijSiu)- tr^ias un-oiKOUf A^yowi. oxuis Si ovroi M^Swc aTtoiian yeyoraai, iyat /tiv 
OUK !)(ia imijtpajrrurVai. y<tT)iTO A fLv irvf iv r^ fxojcpw ^(f>6v<a, ttiyvvritx * oiv KixKiQWl 
\iyvn bi (IfDi imifi MaatroAiijt oUiovTK toik xatniKovi, Kvvpioi Si t& Soporo. 
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ifAo /Ac human inhabitants are, but the jmrls bcffond the Ister se/tm 
io lie desert country awl limUless. The only human beittgs thai I can 
ducot'er living bet/ond the Ister are those whose name is Siffyntute, 
Theif wear Median otstutHe. Their horses are shaggy all oc«r, to Jive 
fngem' depth qf hair : they are small and snuh-noaed, and not strong 
enottgh to carry a man ; hut tchen they arc harnessed to carts they are 
very fast ; and that is why the natix^ go ^Mut in wrts. This people^s 
frontiers reach nearly to the 'Etieti on the Adriatic. They say, hmever^ 
that they are a colony of Medes. JJotv they have come to be a colony <if 
Metks J cannot explain : yet anything might hapjxn, if you gave it time 
enottgh. I wUl only add that the Ligttrians living up country above 
2farseiUes call the pedlars " sigynnae ", atid the Cyprians their spears. 

More we have seven pomU wliich wo must treat separately in 
detail : — (1) The Sigynnae live beyond the Danube and north of 
Thrace ; {2) Prom U»e Lower Danube they extend westward ae far 
as the region of Uie 'Enoii on the Adriatic ; (8) they wear * Median 
dress ' ; (4) they believe themselves to be a colony of Medes ; (5) they 
drive small, sliagg}-, snub-noeed ponie«), very fast, but too small for 
riding ; (6) thoir name is applied to ' pedlars ' by the Ligurians 
inland of Marseilles, and (7) by the people of Cyprus to some 
peculiar make of q>e&r. Does all this infonnation really belong 
together ; or is Herodotus merely garrulous and incoherent ? 

(1) The Sigynnae live beyond the Dantthe and north of Thrace. 
This would seem to indicate the modern Wallachia or southern 
Koumania. No other writer of pre-Aloxaudrino date mentions the 
Sigj'nnae at all. But ApoUonivis of Rhodes,' whose geographical 
knowledge is extensive, gives 'S.lyvvvoi {Sigynni) as a pcoplo who in 
early times lived near the island of Peuke — one of the numerous 
eyots in the Roumanian section of the Danube. With tliem 
ApoUonius associates f^frrji^iv fnyaZt^ X*(v9ai ; he regards them there- 
fore as lying on the debatable land between the 'Tliracians' of the 
Itatkan highlands and the ' Scythians ' of the Roumanian and South 
Russian steppes. 

Strabo, the only other ancient writer who seems to mention 
them, does not record thorn in this region at all, but describes Siginni 
in some detail in a list of the peoples of Caucasus. Nothing would be 

' ApoU. ^]io6. Argonautica, iv. B20. I v«nturo to oseuiiie that, forour proaent 
purpow, the variation Mween 5tV™MM(Hdt,), Si'yw«w(Ap. Rh.), and S.V'»*o<(8ti»lKi) 
is negligibla 
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more unsafe than to base any inference on the mere recurrence 
of a tribal name ; but Strabo is a learned and careful writer, and his 
description of the Caucasian Siginni corresponds bo closely with 
the Herodotean account of their Danubian namesakes, that despite 
the great interval of space and time, we seem to have something 
more than a coincidence of sound. '/« other resf>€fU the Sufinni live 
liie Persians; but' — unhke the Persians — ^tJiei^ use paities, smaH and 
shaggy, which are not strong enough to carry a rider ; and so they drive 
them in harness, four-in-hand.' * 

Even this of course might be interpreted as a blundered 
plagiarism from Herodotus, introduced to ' add verisimilitude ' to the 
bald and unconvincing fact of the duplicated nama But this 
explanation is precluded by the circumstance that these Caucasian 
Siginni live a^jitc^nt to a group of peoples whom Strabo doscribca 
as taking exactly the same pessimistic view of life as the Thracian 
Trausi of Herodotus : yot in this instance the synonym-motive is 
absent; and under theee circumstances it is not easy to see why 
Strabo should be suspected of having copied in the one instance any 
more than in the other, especially as in neither case does he seem to 
be aware of tlie parallel,* 

(2) From tJte Lower Danube the Sigynnae extend westtcard as far aa 
the region of the 'Eneii on the Adriatic. We have seen already that for 
Herodotus the proper home of the Sigynnao is in Wallachia ; but ho 
describes the country beyond the Danube as * Umitless ' — that is, 
devoid of natural barriers—and regards the Sigynnae as extending, 
with their pony-carts, nearly to the head of the Adriatic : for the 



StlftnO, o20 Ztyiirvt 0( rSXXa jiiv vtptnl^oxxTtr , tTnrapiotv it xpSnrnu ^tupoif SairM'il' 
amp uTTiinji' &xf^y ftiv ov hvyurai, rtOiHinrif 6« Qttryvvouaiv. 

' Herodotus, v. 4 Tpawoi 8i tu fiiv oAAa xara raira -rowrt iXXoiai &p^i(i (riTtAravcn, 
Kara S< TOf yivu/MVov o^i vat inayivofifvav voitmri rota&t' rov fth- yn6fity<» inpuifiiuvoi ol 
vpfxrifKovm oAo^iipovrm, ckto iuv StZ iviCTt iyirm irav\^(mi coxa, din^o/Mvoi t4 
ivtpaiv^ia iravra irdffta' tiv A ■Iircytvu^i'vov waC^ovrit r« xoi ^oofMvoi yU "pv^^^offh 
iriXiy>yr<t n/riul' khiCov JfnwaXAaj^Oiit iitri tv ira/rij ti^iifirrvtrj. Conptm whut h* BftyS 

of thu G«ta«, who lir, liko liiv Sigyaanc, iwsroBa tli« Danulw oppositetoThrBce,snd 
' profeas to Iiv« for over ' (Hilt. iv. 95). 

Strabo's cuiitributioii is, thftt be applies to certain ' quite burbarvua ' peoples of 
' Caucasus and tho rent of tJie higblanii country ' tbe well-kuowa liaeu of Kui-ipitiea 
{Kre^ionUa, tr. 452 Nauck):— 

TW 5" of SavovTo. (tai trovtov itnravnivov 

Truat B 
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word Ka.TiJKCit' in Herodotus has regtilarly the sciuse of ' extending 
iieaicard$ '. It is uafe therefore to Infer that in spite of hiti allusion 
elsewhere to ' the river$ Alpis and Karpis ' as tributcLries of the 
Danubet' he had no clear knowledge of the existence of the Kar- 
pathlans or of the Julian Alpe^, and regarded the »teppes of South 
Russia and Koumania as continuous with tlie Hungarian plain, and 
probably this plain also as continuous with the flat land round Venice. 
And so tar as the actual distribution of nomad or semi-nomad 
peoples is concerned, he was indeed more nearly right than he knew ; 
for neither the Karpathiaos nor the Julian Alps have over interposed 
a i»eriou8 obstacle in iace of such peoples. 

There was excellent reason why Herodotus should apply tlte 
qualification * on the Adriatic ' to the name of the '£neti ; for it was 
necessary, even in his time, to distingtiiiih these Adriatic 'Eneti, or 
as later geographers call them, Veneii, in the ilat land between the 
Timavo and the Adige, from those 'Eneti whom Homer describes as 
settled in Paphlagonia in North-West Asia Minor;' an extreme 
instance of a largo class of duplicated tribe names to east and 
to west of the head of the Aegean Sea. Later geogniphers, after 
Caesar's time,^ had also to take into aocount the seafaring Veneti of 
Brittany, but of these, as we should expect, Herodotus has no know- 
ledge. 

Among these later geographers there was general agreement 
that these scattorod bodies of Veneti bad some original unity; and 
in Strabo's time theories were current Either the Adriatic VEncti 
were a Cisalpine oSahoot of the Breton Veneti,* or they were colonists 
(under the Trojan Antenor) of their Paphlagonian namesakes," and 
a branch of that great Trojan or Phrygian exodus, the best known 
legends of which underlie Virgil's story of Aeneas. But all agreed 
that these Adriatic VEneti were intruuve in Italy ; and this girea 
point to the phrase of Herodotus that the Sigynnae likewise ' extend 
seawards' on their track, 'a» far as the VEncti on the Adriatia' 
For it almost looks aa if he had in his mind the tliird posisiblo view 
of the relatioiuship of these two groups of \'eueti ; namely that both 
represent fragments of an earlier continuous Vcuctta, which had 



» Hdt W. 49. 

• Homer, Iliad u. 852. 



* Gkeear, B. G. ii. 31. 

* Stml>o, 195. 216 ; Ptolemy, U. 8. G ; Dio CM«iu% 89. 40. 

* Stnbo, 61, 196. 212, &48, 60S: Liry, L L 
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been shattered aad pushed right and left by the advent of the 
Danubian Sigyanao. 

I think it will be clear from what precedes, tliat any attempt 
to explain the Sif/ynnae of Herodotus must taku account of a 
geo^fraphical diatribution which extends, north of the Danube, from 
a point near the head of the Adriatic to the neighbourhood of the 
Danube mouth ; and includes also a district in Caucasus where tliore 
survived not merely the name Siginni but also customs and beliefe 
which prevailed, earlier, along the Danube. The Paphlagonian 
VEneti, in their Tliraco-Phrygian contest, supply probably a clue as 
to the way by which Strabo's Siginni reached their Caucasian homo. 

(8) The Sifjtftmae wear Median dress. Tlus costume, which for 
Greek A^niters means the costume of a Persian in the sixth and 
fifth centuries b.c., is described by Herodotus in some detail.' Its 
principal characteristics are the Kvp^atrii) or Tia;>a, a soft couicul cap ; 
the Kawdtai^, a sleeved jacket or coat, described also by Herodotus 
as a Ki6iiv (x*t'wi') xct/siSafro? ; and the avofupiSe?, or trousers. It is 
the latter garment which, being moat foreign to Greek custom, caused 
the greatest remark, and may be taken to be mainly intended here. 
For the same word dt^fupiSe? — perhaps Persian, and certainly not 
Greek* — is used regularly in later Greek to describe any kind of 
trousers, whether worn by Orientals or not. Polybius, for example,' 
uses it three centuries later than Herodotus to describe the nether 
garments of the Insubrian Gauls of the neighbourhood of Milan, 
which Latin writers— equally unprovided with a word of their own 
for such clothing — denote by their Gaulish name of braccae or 
* breeches '. These braccae were recognized, in due course, as being 
chfLracteristic of Oauls in general ; and we find GaUia BracccUa used, 
OS the popular correlative of Gallia Togata, to denote those parte of 
Gaul which had not yet adopted Roman civil costume. 

Strabo's Caucasian Siginni are not expressly equipped with 
awift;/3(8e? or braccae; but when he says* tliat except for their pony- 
carts ' they imitate the Persians ', it is natural to suppose that Hiia 
conspicuously ' Persian ' trait was not wanting. Tliat they ' imitated 
the Persians * it would be superfluous to mention, if this did not 
distinguish these Siginni from some at least of their Caucasian neigh- 
bours. We are left, therefore, with the probability that these Cau- 

> Hdi. i. 71. 18K ; ilLHii v. 49 ; viL 61. Oompan* Xsnoplion. Anabasis, 1 2. 37. 

> S»o Baahr'n note on Hdt, i. 71. * Polybiua, ii. ISO. 7. 
' Stfttbo, 620 r^AAa /liv mpo-hCoivt. 

S2 
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casian Siginni formed a more or less isotated patch of people who 
resembled Persians in some respects in which the Danubion Sigynnae 
alao resembled tliem ; but at the aame time resembled the Daniibian 
Sigynnae also in another aspect. — namely their pony-carts, — in which 
a Persian parallel was wanting. As between Persian and Danubian 
affinities for the ' Persian ' attributes of the Caucasian Siginni, the 
balance of probability is on the whole in favour of the Danubiaa 
connexion. 

(4) The Sigi/nnae Mkm themselves to be a colony of Medes. Thia 
is, of course, very far from an asacrtion that tliey really were so ; it 
is difficult to see under what clrcumstauces such a cotonizatioa could 
have taken place; and Strabo's account of Siginni in Caucasus 
suggests that any movement which lias occurred has been in the 
other direction, from South-Eastern Europe into Asia Minor. There 
was, moreoTor, later at all events, a notable people called the Maedi 
(Ma(Soc') in Western Thrace, who may have been kinsmen of the 
Sigynnae, and may well have been confused, in local speech, with the 
Mali (Mij&ot) whose name would suggest itself at once to Greek 
observers, to account for the Sigynnian trousers. 

Herodotus is inclined to admit a Median origin, only if time 
will allow it. But this is precisely what time will not allow. The 
Medes themselves only appear in Media — if wo may judge from 
Assyrian records of tliem — a Lttle before 700 b.c. ; and there is no 
reason for believing that the Median Empire ever extended further 
west than the Halys, which became its frontier, after a six years' 
war witli Lydia, under the treaty of 586 b.c. There is on the other 
hand some reason, 1 think, for believing that one element in the 
turmoil of nationahties, which is the background of the last century 
of Assyria, was an eastward stream of migration through Asia Minor 
into Armenia and probably even further to the south-eastward ; 
and that tliis eastward movement out of ^Vsia Minor is itself to be 
identified as the sequel of an eastward movement ttitoAsia Minor by 
way of the Hellespont, of which one of the latest incidents is the 



■ The Maedi am ftnt nsoKded by Thiicydidr-t (ii. m) at the «nd of the fifth 
venlury b. c lie pUcas thun west of Paeaiiia (the upper valley of the Axius) and 
D«ar the SioU of the middle Slrymon. Im\»v wrtt«rB find them also further oortb 
roQDd tho hMdwat«rH of the Axius &nd tb« Margue. Falyb. x. -41. 4 ; Dioit Sic. 
MX. 19; Liv. xi-v. 25. xxvi. 2«, xl. 22; PJui. iv. 40; Ftol. iii. H. 8 ; Eutiop. 
V. 7 ; JustiD, Ifi. S, and Diodorus, }<k. dt., actually write Mcdi and MT&jnf 
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Kimmerian invasion of tlio seventh ccntuiy, and ono of the earlier 
was the Thraoo-Plirjgian movements of approximately Homeric time,' 
of which we have already to take note iu dealing with the Paphla- 
gonian VEneti. 

(6) The SigifHHoe drive snutH, shaggy, mub-tiosetl ponies, very fast, 
but too small for riding. It is a grapliic description of the typical 
brood of northern Europe. With the snub-nose compare the * great 
and hooked head ' of the Hungarian horse of the fourth ctnitury a. d.,' 
coupled as it is with low stature, copious mane and tail, and great 
speed. There was also as late as Soman Imperial times a notable 
bi-eed of horses of great speed and endurance among tlie Adriatic 
Veneti.^ Similar dwarf horses igtnm) wore a rogular article of export 
among the Ligiirians of Savoy,* and on the testimony of Aristotle * 
tlie breed can be traced in this region as far back as the fourth century. 

At this point it is remarkable that, as wo have soon, Strabo'a 
Caucasian Sigimii likewise * use little sha^y ponice which are unable 
to carry a rider ; so they harness them four-in-hand '. 

(6) The name Sigyntuie is applml to pedlars by the Liguriam ' inland 
of Marsdll^s', i.e. up the Rhone and its eastern tributaries Is^re and 
Dnionce. Now immediately beyond this ' Ligurian ' country comes 
that of the Giillic Allobroges, and beyond these and the Khone He the 
Jura and the country of the Sequani ; and there is clearly sufficient 
superficial similarity bctwoon the names Scutum and Siyvvvai to 
justify further inquirj-. 

On the pui-ely philological side we should note that the word 
a-iyvimj^ when used for a Javelin, as Herodotus describes, though 
common in later Greek," remains very variable in its spelling,' and 



' Hom^r. Hind ii. $15 : iit. 184 B. Sm ftleo a pai>9r pntit1«d A TJistnni of tht 
Pelasffian Titeoiy in the fcirthcoming volume of the Journat oj lifUenic titudies. 

• Vegetius, Ars Vet. iv, 6, 5, quot«() in full by Ri(lg«Wfty, Origin and Ii\fiurnfe 
tif theThorougMffV'l Horse, pp. 31(^19. Coniparn oliiotiie 'uglyflhapodskuirof horsa 
Bbeletoits from M&oou, qiiuttHl by Kidguway, foe. ci/.,p. 94. On lliaSigynnM dec also 
Ridgeway, he. cit, ]>. 845. 

• Stralio. 215. ♦ SlraLo, 202 ; Riilg«w»y, loc, cit.. p. S21. 
' Arutotle, Hist, Animaliuin, vi. 2i, I ; dc ticn. An. ii. 8. 24, 

• For its use In the Cypriote dialect And for tK^kind of »peiu- which it Jenoled, 
SM below p. 271. 

' The regular varisata are iriywvM (criyvwa, iny»*i-irt'), oiyvuvov, Tiywif [viyvufi), 
vtpvvrf, ^i^vt^i. S<i« Stain's note on Hdt. v. 9. It is [lerhaps wortli noting that 
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this in turn suggests (a) that it was ncogniixd as a foreign word, 
not casfy to pronoiuace, and (b) that the di£Bculty aro»c fTX)ni the fact 
that the y ropro8Cat«d, not a purQ G vound, but something between 
tluti and a labial (represented by y/i or even /3) ; ia lact, wliat we 
denote by a Q. 

On the archaeological side, the (fom^Xo* of the Ligurians, whether 
Sequani or not^ must have had something of v&luo to export, either 
&om their own country or from beyond it Now the Sequani do not 
lie directly on any of the great northern routes fVom Marseilles, but 
rather in a less passable highland region between th£«e routes. 
But they do lie in a region which produced in classical times at 
any rat« one valuable commodity, the iron of the Jura forges so 
fully explored by M. QuiquorezJ Now these forges of the Jura lie in 
so intimate o connexion both of place and date with the copious 
iron-using culture of La Tfene and similar sites in Western Switzer- 
land, and these in their turn with an important group of early 
Carinthian and Styrian iron- workings,- and oven with a site as fiu- 
east as that at Gyalar in Transylvania,^ that we are tempted to 
pursue this hint and see whither it will load us. Was there, in fact, 
any reaaon for describing any particular kind of iron javelin by the 
name of the Sequani or their country ? ** 

La Thi^, the Sequant, and the type of the ' Gaesum \ Tlie I*a T6ne 
phase of iron-using culture does not itself go back to the beginning of 
the Iron Age in Europe. It is a lato and rather local development 



in K tn^m-ni of tlin Ut* eomodiui B«tnn (Atlien*eus, xiv. 662 c) occurs a wona&n 
o&med li^iiTi, apparently a cook, and probably a aUv& Was sbe perh&pa by birth 
■ Sifjfnna, or ereu a Sequana ? 

' Quiqu^reK, ' Notice Hur I«s foif[«« primitivM dana )e Jura,' in MtUh. d. antiq. 
GeadUfhaft ton Zurich, 1871. 

■ Oowland. Joum, Iron and Steel Itwtituk (London, 1897), liL 206. On the 
whole DiibjRct KOI- abto Beck, Ge^ktckte dea Eistna (Braumtchweig, 1892), and Qowlaoi], 
"Hie Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin. and Iron in Europe,* in Ar^tatelogia, Ivi 
(1808), pp. 31&-2I. 

' MontobBilOrfer, Jhtr IKUttnherger Enberg; WankM, FrShixioiri$iAe S^ism- 
$ehmdt- und ikhtnkdeM6Um (Wi(>n), 1879. 

* It vas only while correcting tbe proof of tliiB eeeay that I became acquainted 
irith the article of H. C Jullion {Revue dca Etuda Andennta, \m (1906), pp. Ill ff.), 
in which be dixcu^wes the ^^tlinology of tho Trana-Alpine iron-«tilture, and attribut«g 
the culture of Ilallstatt to the Sigynnao. On the Sigynnae u Danubiaii tnd«rs — 
'wraient-ils ]«s premiere importateurs du bronu> cii Occident?*— seu BcKmiid and 
Reinach. La (iattte acant tea Gaulois, Paris, 1891, pp. 259-60. 
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of th&t earlier style which takoti its name from the necropolis of 
Hallstatt. Continuity of development is more marked in some 
departments than in others, and is particularly clear in the case of 
a large series of spear-headK, which show continuous development 
from simple Late Brume Age prototypes into two main groups of 
forms. 

The Bronze Age prototypes show adouble-edged blade reinforced 
along it» median line by a kind of mid-rib, to resist lateral stresses. 
At tho base of tho blade the mid-rib is prolonged into a tubular 
socket, into which the pointed end of the spear-shaft is thrust, and 
then made secure by one or more nails driven transversely through 
holes in the wall of the socket. Somotimce the blade with it>8 mid- 
rib has a concave section like that of a hoUow-ground razor ; some- 
times the mid-rib is treated apart from the lateral wings aa 
a prolongation of tlio tubular socket, and has a convex section for 
a considerable part of its length ; occasionally it is even hollow for 
some distance beyond the base of the wings. 

£veu in the Brouz« Ago the proportions of socket, mid-rib, 
and wings vary greatly ; tho extremes of the series being fUniishod 
(a) by a long and very narrow blade, witli mid-rib enlarged and wings 
reduced, and (fc) by a short broad blade, with Icaf-sliaped outline, and 
wings greatly e:xpanded. And these opposite tendencies are still 
active at the beginning of the Age of Iron. 

The short broad series leads of course to an almost infinite 
variety of forms. It is well represented at Hallstatt, and in most 
other sites of that phase ; and at La Tene it loads to a remarkable 
school, in which the wings l>ocome unsymmetrical and are worked 
into flamboyant and fantastic outlines or thinned away into large 
apertures internally. This series, however, remains rather local in 
Western Switzerland ; and it betrays an ability to cater for 
indi%'idual tastes, which could hardly have existed except in close 
proximity to the place of production ; in this case, to the iron 
workings of the Jura. 

The other series begins, at Hallstatt^ with a weapon of which 
ft good example is figured by von Sacken.' The blade is about 
18 inches long, and nowliere more than U inches wide; and the 
cutting edges are parallel for nearly tho whole of their length. 
The wings are thus very shallow in tliemselves ; and their shallow- 
noss is accentuated by the extreme prominence of the mid-rib, 

> Ton Saclten, Ombo/etd vca lialUtatt (Wi«n. 1868), Fl. VII. S. 
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which is narrow and deep, and tapers to its crest almost as sharply 
as do the wings. The croes^cction uf the blade is in tact ahnost 
cruciform, and the general effect is tliat of a four^wiuged blade.' In 
compactness, penetration, and facility of withdrawal from the 
wound, this type compares not unfavourably with the French 
duelling-sword, and witli the long bayonets of the nineteenth 
century. As it has reduced its external excrciscencos to a minimum, 
it can be readily packed in large bundles, or held in a cluster in 
the hand, without iuconvcnieiico or waste of space : it is therefore 
eminently portable, and adapted to serve as missile ammunition ; 
while its form reoommends it equally for throwing or for spear- 
play. It is not surprising therefore to find thai this weapon has 
a wide distribution over the UaUstatt region ;* that it recurs over 
a considerable range of time, in Switzerland ; ^ that, where it occurs 
in tombs, it is frequently found two or more together, after the 
manner of a throwing-spear ; * and that this equipment of light 
throwing-spears was recognized by the men south of the Alps as 
charactenstio of intruders from the mountains themselves or from 
beyond.' 

As the absolute chronology of the Uallstatt culture is still 
matter of dispute, and as it strengthens our argument considerably 
if this long narrow-bladed type can bo shown to have been per- 
manently established in this trans-Alpine area, it is well to note 
here that another practically wingless spear was evolveil also in 
the La T^ne culture, in which one of the best defined varieties of 
spear-head has its long tubular socket {or rather the neck which 
joins it vrith the midrib and wings) enormoujily developed at the 
expense of the rest of tho head ; so that the wings extend at most 
over half of its total length, and occasionally over less than one 
quarter. In this type, however, although the wings are so short, 

' Curioualj* enough, this type wtm anticipated in Cyprua <|uittt Mrty in the 
Bronze Ag* (Ohnefulsch-Richter. Kyproi, the Bible and Homer ^London. 1863), 
PI. eli. 27) ; but like ho many thiogs ia early Cyprus, it does not se«m to have 

* von Sjickon, tot cit.. p. 36. 

■ Troyon. Hubilatima liicastrts. PI xr. 1. Z, &, 6, 15, 17; De»or, i^UbmifM 
des ytutnhurger Stts. p, 98. 

* Instances in vou Snckftn, toe. eH., p. S6. 

* Ciuwar only uwa the n-ord ffoesitm onoe. in recounting a flgbt in Valais 
agftinst etncily Alpioo Folk, B. O. iiL 4. 1. Compare Virgil's pliraae, Jhto tjitimue 
A^ina eomicatit gaem nutnu.—Aeneid viii 061. 
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and propoiiioimtcly narrow, they are still regular wings, with a 
lanceolate outline, and the well-marked concave surfaces which are 
Ro oharactoriatic of the spears of La Tene. The wingless neck, too, 
in this series remains cylindrical, and never becomes cruciform or 
foursquare.' 

Not only was a light throwjng-spoar of those or similar fabrics 
recognized in Italy as characteristic of traus-Alplnc warfare : even 
the name of this trans-Alpine weapon, ffoeaum, yaUroVf passed early 
into I*tttiji, and thonco into the Greek of PoIybiiLS ; and it is not 
improbiiblu that the Gaesatae, a great freoKwrapany from the truits- 
Alpine country and in particular from the valley of the Rlione,' 
who caused dire terror in Northern Italy in the tumultuary years 
between 226 and 222 a. a, owed their own name likewise to their 
characteristic weapon.' 

The identification of the gaesum with this particular type of 
spear is due to Hcsycbius, who explains it as ififioXtov oXotriS-qpov, 
'& spit-like weapon, wholly of iron.' The Hallstatt spears are of 
course not 'wholly of iron' in the strictest sense, for they are 
socketed to receive a wooden shaft.* But a spear with so long and 
narrow a bead is obviously in far less need of a long shall to steady 
its flight ; or rather, any shaft long enough to do so would be too 



' For exuDp1«a see Qroea, La Tint (Paria, 1887), PI. T. 8. 7 (miA-ludf length) ; 
v. 1. 11 (oQiv-qtuirter); reproduced in Hunro, Late Dtvdlings of Europe (Lontlon, 
1890), fig. 88(19, 20. 21). 

* AdjiLcent, that is, to the iron-working Jura aad th« later bom« of tha 
Sequani. 

* Polybius, it is tru4N says (ii. 22. 1) that GaciaUte meant 'people paid to fight *, 
L e. sp^ciiically mnrc^nariM ; hut aotlung ia so comuon m the designation of such 
troopx by their equipment, particularly as this so fraqu^ntly stands in contrast with 
that of the people whom they happen to be eerving. Oroaius (4. 18), on the other 
haod, calls them ^tK.iati, and clearly reganlvd th« name merely as an adjective 
formod from gMSum. The word ffaesnm. formerly eonnected by Scbrader with 
Gothic gcutK. ' spike' (Schrader-Jevoiia, PreJtiiloric Antiqwlies o/Ute Arifttn People*, 
London, ISOO. p. 21K) ih now durived by him from a practically identical Oallic 
word, which ntappoars iii the Irish nae, 'spear,' and hui probably been borrowed 
by Toutonifl apwwh (OflG. ger, AS. g4r, dc). Reallexioon der Ittdo-QertmmgrJtm 
AUcrlumskundc-. Sttassburg, 1901. p. 787. 

* Actual examples of spears ' wliolly of iron' — abaft and blade in one piece— 
occur sporadically all through tbo iron-working culture of Equatorial Africa which 
prMenta so many siniilaritiuH of t4>chniqiip \*'ith that of Early Europo ; tbore are 
spectuiens in the Pitt-Rivers MuseiJiu and in the Leicester Uuseum. I do not, 
boweror, know of any European instance. 
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long to be portable or convenient either for throwing or for 

thrusting. 

The ' sigtjni\a\ the ^gaesiim', and the Roman 'pilttm'. This laat 
point will become clearer when we trace the distribution of the 
narrowbladed type on the margins of the Hallst&tt region. 

The cniciul instance is in Spain. Athenaeus (vi 273) states 
that the ffaesunt, which in Polybius's time was still a regular throwiug- 
spear of the Roman legionary, was borrowed by the Romans from 
the Iberians of Spain. Fas est ei ab fioste doceri. It was not the 
first time that the Romans had remodelled tlieir mode of warfare 
in imitation of the practice of an enemy whom they respected. 

Moreover the pi/wni itself, the regulation tlirowiug-spear of 
the Roman legionary, is nothing but an extreme case of specializa^ 
tion in a derivative of the narrow^bladed Ihrowing'Spear. To 
demonstrate this point in detail is difficult, for no extant piium 
from a Roman site is certainly earlier than the Nimiantine War of 
148-133 B.C,' and the description given by Polybius belongs, so 
far as eyewitness goes, to the same generation of men, and at 
earliest to the generation after the Roman occupation of Spain. 
Consequently we have no evidence as to the antiquity of the earliest 
form of pi'/wm which is directly known to us.* 

Most modern archaeologists still follow Linden schni it's opinion-'' 
that the pUum came to the Romans from Etruriii. This opinion — 
based on one specimen of uncertain date, from Vulci,' and supported 
subsequently by one, better authenticated, from an cai'ly sixth-century 
tomb in the Museum at Perugia— obviously takes the problem only 
one stage further back, and leaves unsolved the question how or 
whence the Etruscans acquired the pUum. A comparison, however, 
of these rare early pih with the later varieties, and also with the 
trans-Alpine types to which we have seen reason to uttsigii the name 
gaesum^ makes it poseiblo to reconstruct the main outUuos of its 
development. 

^ TfaoM Numantiiispila an r«r«m>d to in Jaiirb. Kaig. Arduuel. InOihilt, 1907, 
AnMcigtr, p. 84, but aro not yot pultliahet) fully. 

' Tli* clnmicn] d««criptioQS ar« in PoIybiii»», vi. 28. 9-11 ; Dionysiusof HftU< 
eamasgus, Antiq. Rom. 5. 46 ; Appian, Oiiiea, 1 ; V^getius. 4. 20. 2. 18. 
The DUHJeni literature is collected in MomixiAen-U&rquAnd, Manud dcs Antiquitit 
JlomairKs. xi (Pam. 1891), pp. 28-9. 

* Jhe AlteiihHmer unicrer heidnisdien YorMtil (Hainz, 1604-dl], iij. 6. 7. 1. 

* Lindenschmit, loc. cii. ; Museo Qrtymano, Ixziiv. ft 
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The Roman pilum seems to have originated as an ordinary 
throwiiig-spear, with a Hocketed head of the long nanow type. 
Whether its direct ancostor in the four-winged Hallstatt type, or an 
early version of the long-necked but still lanceolate type which is 
perpetuated at La Tene, is a minor point : the four-square section 
of the neck points to the former; the distinct though diminutive 
head, so commonly prefixed in extant examples, suggests con- 
tamination, at leaat, with the latter. 

But before the time of Polybiu» the pilnm had undergone two 
principal reformations. In the first place, its head was vei-y greatly 
elongated^- so that the winged point and the conical socket came to 
foe mere terminal appendageB of an exaggerated midrib or neck, of 
cylindrical or four-square section. This phase is represented by 
the well-known specimen from Vulci, which though it is of uncertain 
date, and by no means certainly a Roman pilum in the strict sense 
at all, is of great value us proving the existence of this typo in 
middle Italy at all. 

The second modification of the jnlum is more important A 
long shaft, added to so long a head, would have been cumbrous; 
yet some weight wa^ necessary to give the weapon a true balance. 
So the shaft was made short and thick ; and this incidentally gave 
a better grip to the l^onary and increased both accuracy and 
penetration. The new shaft tapenxl sliarply where it fitted to the 
head ; and the socket was made wider and shallower accordingly. 
But while the leverage of the long head and the weight of the shaft 
increased, the reduction of the socket made this mode of hafting 
quite inadequate, and led to the second reform, now to be mentioned. 
Without discarding the socket — for a Roman never willingly dia- 
carded anything which had once served any purpose— the head 
acquired a »haftward prolongation in the shape of a broad flat tang 
of varying length. This was inserted in a deep longitudiiud cleft 
in the tliick shaft, and driven home till the conical socket closed 
over the cleft point of the wood, and gripped it closely together. 
Then the whole was pinned firmly by two or more iron nails 
driven right through sliaft and tang, or damped oxtcmally by 
metal rings or ferules,* 

This is the pilum described by Polybius in the second cen- 
tury B. c. Later improvements modified the temper of the point, 

' Th« word XojSit uaed by PolybiuB, vi. 2S. 11. dmoW any kind of 'grip' or 
* eUuap ', Mid is applicable «itber to a f«ru]e or lo a rivet or oail. 
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the inordinate security of the Itafting, and the diameter of the 
shaft, till in the second century a.d. the shaft vr&s but Little tliicker 
than the head. But the wide conical socket persisted long after 
the shaft had shrunk, useless but significant, to cause interminable 
trouble to the antiquaries. 

There is, Jiowevcr, some little evidence for the belief that the 
earlier Roman armies made regular use of a weapon which a later 
Roman would have described not as a pUum but as a gaesum. Livy, 
for oxamplc, in describing (rather obscurely) certain cbangeu of 
oquipmuut in the generation which followed the great Gaulish raid 
of 390 B.C., says* that each maniple of the legion included twenty 
ieves, . . . qui hastam tantmn gaesaque gereretit, i.e. carried the hoplite- 
spoar, of Greek origin and contemporary fashion, and also two or 
more light throwing-spears. The use of the pihvn at this period vvas 
apparently confined to the triarii, for all the remainder were classed 
together as antepilan* ; even thi^ attribution of the pHum to the 
triarii as early aa the Latin War of 337 aa involves difficulties, 
unless the statement of Sallust that the Romans acquired their arma 
alque tela mUitaria « i>amnitil/iis • refere exclusively to the First 
Samnitc War of 843 rc. : the Great War, of course, did not break 
out till 826 B. c. By Polybius's own time, of course, the triarii had 
ceased to use the pUum and liad reverted for a while to tlio luida.' 

Another ailment for the earlier use of the gaesum by the 
legions cornea from Polybius's statement that for killing an enemy 
in battle a legionary was solemnly presented with a yatcroc* If the 
legions had always used the pilum, it is difficult to see when or how 
this custom could liave arisen. If, however, the legions had at one 
time been armed with an undifTorcutiated tluowiug-spear, bon-owed 



' Liry, Tiii. 8. 6. 

' Sallust. Catiline, 51. 38. Athen&eus, \\. 27S, vrliiln nttribtiting (ns we have 
seen) the ytuaw to the SpaiiUh IboriaiiB, conliriaH SuJlust's Btat«uieiit so &r as the 
abield (A-pcnt) is concerned. Livy (ii. ilO), oa tJie other hand, describes tlw uae (or 
rather the Axcttptiuiinl iIihucii') of tlx.' pilum in a hattle which he dataa aa »arly m 
492 B.C.: but conipiire Plularch'n use of CirtFcK in a passage {Camillui, 40J where 
the oootext shows that bh« ttaatti m inteudfld. 

' Polybius, vi. 23. 16. It \va» probably Marius who finally assigned the 
pUum to all ranks alike, as we find it iu Caesar'n time. 

* Polybiua, vi, 89. 8. Tint an tyxu^Mot- is pronounced ; /in-a Si ravra r^ ni» 

Tip &' inrii ^dXitfia, ii Apx^ ^' Y"""' fiofof. The inference is that at odo tune the 
yatrm- had bveii th« regular weapon of all branches of the aervioe. 
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&om their foui'th-century enemies the Gauls, it is etasy to see how 
the old-fflshioned weapon — which romained in usg throughout 
among the auxiliary troopa — should have been retained for the 
ceremony; and how a phrase 'to win a gaestim' shoM\d have survived, 
like our own phrase about ' wiiming one's spurs ', long after the 
prize itself had lapsed or changed its character. 

But the best ai:gumont for the derivation of the pilum from the 
Alpine and trans-Alpine long-bladed qaesnm is morpholugical. The 
later pUa, of the first and late second century B.C., varied a good 
deal in form, and in Polybius's time there were clearly two well- 
marked types, one stouter than the other. The former was evidently 
the more specialized and remiarkable, with its long needle-like point, 
and its short, log*like slrnft three inches or more in diameter.' The 
latter, in comparison, is undifferentiated and almost primitive, and 
Polybius himself companis it with a 'tn^vvwv of moderate size':^ it 
was carried in addition to the stouter type,'' not as a substitute for it. 
Like the stouter form it had a short shaft, and a very long narrow 
point, of equal length with the shaft. Tiie head, moreover, besides 
being socketed, penetrated the slialt, as we have seen, ^vith a long 
flat tang for half its length. Of the completed weapon, therefore, 
two-thirds were wholly or partially of iron, and only one-third was 
wholly of wood. At the point where the iron joined the wood, 
the diameter of the iron was about a fingcr's-width and a half. The 
point, both of the stout and of the slender pilum, varied in details ; 
but all forms agree in consisting of (1) the long flat tang enclosed 
within the shaft and riveted to it ; (2) the conical socket already 
mentioned, enveloping and clamping together the cleft tip of the 
shaft ; (3) an enormously elongated midrib, quite without wings, but 
often square in section. This last feature was partly, no doubt, for 
simplicity of manufacture; but it acquires further importance when 
we remember tliat the extremer forms of the long-blatled type in 
the Hallstatt area rapidly approach a four-square section in proportion 



' This istht! literal sensvi of tho words of Polybius. No knotvu pUam, tiow> 
ever, shows any siich fthaft, tad it bns Vteen augg«si«!(I Ify Lindvnuclinitt {loccit., in. 
6. 7. 14 a) thut tins dinieiisioii is thut of the peculiar cunit^I rim of th«> Hocket uf 
the piiuvt as sLiowj] on tho tumbetoae of C. Vbleriiu ut Wic»ba<leQ (Lindetischinit, 
locciL, iii. 6. 6. l)i Bui the WiMbaden monument belongs, at eorlieBt, to a period 
more than two centuries after the death of PoIybiuK. 

' Polybiua, vi. 23. 9 oi y< fiijv Atrrroi eti/3i.rion ivinnffi <n'iiii€Tpm%. 

* Like the gaesa of tho fourth -century le^fionary iu Livy, riiL 8. 6, v. above. 
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as their wings are reduced, and that it would not need much ftirther 
specialization in the same direction to reduce both them and the 
ridges of the midrib to the appearance of mere ribs or angles on the 
surface of a rounded spike. Sometimes this spike was armed, in the 
piium, with a diminutive head with wings or barbs, like those of 
the long-necked spears of La T^ne ; sometimes the four-square 
section ran out to the very point or waH repeated on the head 
above-mentioned ; sometimes tlie ridges or angles faded away into 
a smooth conical point. 

It will be obvious from this description how closely the fully- 
devolopod jnlum corresponded with tlie Heeychian description of the 
gcKSitm as an ^^jSoXtoc oko<T\Bijpav, ' a spear like a spit, made wholly 
of iron ' ; it had indeed a shaft, but for half its length this shaft 
was reinforced with iron ; and it would be no exa^^ratiou to say 
that the weapon was ' practically all point*. Mortwver, the absence 
of wings and the frequent absence even of the httle barbed head 
gave it a truly spiHike appearance. 

Tlio story that the Roman gaesum was borrowed from the 
Iberians of Spain comes to us, as we have seen, from a source whioh 
though learned, is late :* and it may reasonably be asked whether the 
Gallic tumultus of 225 b. c, or even the groat raid of 390 d.c., does not 
supply a verhr caum for its introduction. In the absence, moreover, 
of adequate evidence from Spain itself as to the spears of the Celti- 
berian iron ago, wo are not in a position to provo directly that any 
such weapon was ever in use there. At the same time, our know- 
ledge of the ethnology of the peninsula would lead its to conclude 
^rst, that Spain suffered, very much in the same way as Italy, from 
the Gallic movements of the fifth and fourth centiuy b.c. ; secondly^ 
that this meant the incureion into Spain of a militant element in a 
phase of culture which was transitional from the Hallstatt type to 
that of La T6ne ; thirdly, that, once established, this iron-using 
culture made u»e of the copiouH iron-supplies of the peninsida to 
release itself from dependence on the mines and forges of its place 
of origin, and to develop the weapons which it brought with it in 
original and more special directions, particularly if these at the same 
time simplified the process of manufacture by the omission of such 
refinements as grooves and re-entrant angles between ridges. These 

* Athenneus. vi. 273. It may. morooT^^r, fntrly ho ^UMtionAd ivh«th«r 
AtheDseuB is not traQsfemng to tlie jkVnmi th« woUsiuthoolicAted ilorivatioD of th» 
lagiooary gladitta. 
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are, in fact, juat the conditions under which so special a form as the 
Roman pilum may reasonably be thought to have been perfected ; 
and they supply some indirect reason for accepting au probable the 
ancient tradition that some form of Roman throwing-spcar was of 
Spanish origin, and was adopted by the Romans as the result of their 
experience of Spanish warfare. 

Tbo considerations above stated as to the Spanish Iron Age 
stand in ob%-ious relation to the statement of Herodotus that the 
Ligurians above Harseillee call their pcdlai-s Sigynnao. Whither 
were these pedlars going, and what were they going to sell ? The 
very small evidence which we possess goes to sliow that Spain 
entered late upon its Iron Age, and in particular that it depended 
long, both for bronze and for iron, on external sources of supply. In 
the North, at all events, the peninsula long remained under tlie 
influence of the culture of the continent to the north-eaat. The 
statement of Herodotus, therefore, which belongs, of course, to the 
century before the great GaUic inroads, is of the greatest value as an 
indication of what actually was going on : and the gist of it is this, 
Umt the Ligurians above Marseilles gave to the men who worked the 
transport^trade across their country a name which for Herodotus is 
that of a Danubian people. This transport-trade from the Danubian 
region into the Klione baain was clearly in a westerly direction ; and 
out to the west, for Herodotus and hia contemporaries, he only the 
Kelts, the Kynesii (whom Herodotus makes the moeit westerly of all) 
and the Iberian population of Spain. Here again wc can prove 
nothing directly ; but it does not need a great stretch of imagination 
to see Soquanian caravans moving from the Jura to the Pyrenees 
with their merchandise of wrought iron and sheaves of long-bladed 
gaeaa, 

(7) The uwd * Siffynna ' is thf. name of a type of spear in 
Cyprus. Wo arc still very far firom having ahown the relevance of 
the last statement of Herodotus about the Sigj'nnae ; that the 
Cypriotes call their spears by this name. But here the evidence ia 
clearer. In the first place, there is no doubt about the Cypriote usage. 
Aristotle ', in the fourth century, writes that Uie word o-iywov is * a 
regular expression in Cyprus, but with us ' (that is, in the Aegean) ' it 
is a provincialism '. Here we have the word spreading from Cyprus 
into the rest of Greece : and if the word, then presumably also the 

' Aristotle, Poetics, 21 to viyvvw, Ktnrpi'oif yiv Kvmav, iiylv Si yXmrra. 
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thing : and wo know enough about the repute of the C^'priote iron- 
working in Hellenic times to accept this reasoning with some 
confidence. 

Later on, the word Krlyvwa and its variants did actually bocomo 
fairly coounon ; but it8 later meaning divei^d from the earlier; and 
a ]at« but learned commentator notes that the divorgenoe was two- 
fold.' In its ordinary acceptation, the term sigtfnna included auy 
spear which was ' scraped to a fine point *, and this (though the word 
used — fuoToi' — properly applies to carpentry) exactly expresses the 
pencil-like sharpness of the pUum and all similar derivatives of the 
narrow-bUded type of spear.' But 'in Herodotus' — and it is only in 
the passage under discussion that Herodotus ever uses the word — 
sigynmt signifies ' the (well-known) throwing-spear, wholly of iron ' ; 
almost exactly the pliraso by which we have seen that Hesychius 
interprets the word yaUrov, namely, as a ' spit'like spear, wholly of 
iron'. It is clear from this that there remained, at least in learned 
circles, a definite tradition as to the meaning which the word had in 
Cyprus in the fifth century, two centuries and a half before the 
' Boman adoption of the Spanish gaestnn and more than two centuries 
before the date of the Oftesato tumuiius. 

Was there, however, any such weapon in use in Hellenic 
Cyprus ? Here wo are slightly better off than we were in the case 
of Spain : for several examples are luiown of a type of spear-head 
peculiar to this island, dating from the fifth century and earlier, and 
presenting resemblances to the Koman pUum so close that at the time 
of their discovery they were regarded with some Huspieiou as the 
result of some contamination of the find ; several of them are in the 
Cyprus Museum,* they com© from Tamassos, and were excavated by 
Dr. Ohnefalsch-Kicliter in 1885. They are not complete, and tlie 
longest fragment only measures 0*455 metre : their diameter is not 
stated in the printed catalc^e, but as nearly as I can remember, it 
was between one and two centimetres. Another exaniplo is in the 
Fitzwilham Museum at Cambridge: it forms part of a collection formed 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, in Cyprus, about the time of the excavations at 



' Sehol. Plato, p. 884 viyvwM ^ iarl iutniv Sopv, rdip* 'TIpoSA^ ii vo iXov^tipov 

* W« hftv« alrudy Moa, inor»ov«r, bow Polybnia tllu«ttat«s th« lighter 
Ttfiety ctpSum by comptrmg it with h 'aifivvri (iriyvyj)) of moderate size*. 

■ Myree &nd OhD«f>]9ch-Riditer, Cgpius Mutmm Cate^ogut (Oxford, 1890), 
No. 89ae ff. 
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Tanmssos. Some of tho objects in that collection boar tomb-uiarks 
showing that they are dupUwitea from Dr. OhnefaLsch-Richtor'a 
series ; and thougli there is no documeutary eridoace on this point, 
I have Uttto doubt that tliis weapon is a duplicate of C. M. C, 3926 ff. 

In the Cyprus Museum Cataiogne, Nos. 3926 ff. are described as 
'long cylindrical spitu', an uucuiiscioim tribute to Hesycbitu'u 
phraiio cfijSoXiof oXoaC^rjpou ; and when working at the Caialogue 
I had no better theory to advance. But the Cambridge example 
suggests difficulties : it is better preserved, and sliows traces of a 
socket. Further, under date September 8, 1907, Dr. Ohnofalsch- 
Kichtcr writes that several specimens were found, with well-preserved 
sockets, in grave 12 at Tamaasos in 1889, along with a fine iron 
sword. The longest measured '785 m. Others are in the Berlin 
Museum. 

The circum-stances of diMcovery preclude the idea that theee 
are Roman pUa which Irnve gone astray. Tlie Roman occu^mtion of 
Cyprus in 68 e.c. was effected quite peacefully. Moreover, a tomb 
from Kition, now in the Qrassi Museum at Leipzig, contains 
examples of tlie same type in hrtnue (length -82—90 m.) together 
with a bronze spoar-hoad of sub-Myceuean lanceolate type, and 
sub-Mycenean pottery, probably of at least the ninth century. 

We may, therefore, take it as certain that there existed in 
Cyprus, in tho ninth century and earlier, a typo of iron spoar almoet 
indistinguishable from the Eoman pUum. and known in tlie fifth 
century by the name of the Sigtjnntie. But how did it reach Cyprus? 

Our information about tho Early Iron Age of Cyprus is not so 
copious as the extensive excavations would load us to expect Two 
iron apear-heads. now in tho Cyprus Mu3G«m, from Tama'woa (3921) 
and Amathus (3922), merely show translation of the normal late 
Mycenean bronze typo' into tho new metal. Ono-odgcd knives, also 
descendants of a late Mycenean t^-pe, are fairly common at 
Katydata and other Bites of this period. And one very fine iron 
sword from Kuriou has been published and discussed by Dr. Naue 
and by Dr. Arthur Evans.^ 

The type of sword to which this example belongs is unknown 

■ Well illuatr&ted by a M. C. No. 8801, and £rU. Mua. CaL Bnmg«$, No. 
S770, both from Anuthus. 

* m&ae. Die forri/inischeH Sehverttr (MUnclinn, 1908), p. 26, n., PL VI. i, Evans, 
'Mycenaean Cyprus,' &c., iu Jbam. Anthrop, iNstilute, xxx, p. 218, fig. 16. Compare 
bis reviow of Dr. Nnuc's book in Han, 190-t, 24. 

■trUM X 
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in the Eai'ly Iron Age of the Levant outside the island of CypruH ; 
but it occurs as a late Bronze Ago form sporadically in Mycenean 
Greece and in Italy, and copiously round the head of the Adriatic, 
and ou its eastern side au far as the Danube. Dr. Naue assigns this 
type to an Itidiaii origin, but the distribution of the Italian examples 
is such as to surest that they are the relics of small bandM of invaders 
-who brought the type \vith them, and did not succeed in naturalizing 
eitlier it or themselves. I am therefore inclined to attribute it to tlie 
other Iialf of its ai-ca of dispersal, and to regard it as tho sword of 
somebody who lived, in part at least, Trlpr^v tou 'Wrpov. as Herodotus 
says, but who extended in part also oyxpv 'Evcrwv rav i» t^ 'aS^iq ; 
and whose culture ih perpetuated^ in tluB feature at all events, by that 
of theHatlstattr^on ; for the Hallstatt sword, as Dr. Naue has shown 
conclumvely, stands in the direct lino of succession to this Italo- 
Danubian ' Type 11 '. To find * Type U ' introduced into Cyprus — 
and into Cyprus alone (so far as we know) in all the Levant — as 
the regular form of Early Iron Age sword is, therefore, a striking 
commentary on the distribution of the sufymia type of spear. 

As to the mode of conmiunication between the Hallstatt region 
and Cyprus, two views ai-e possible. Tlie distribution of the sword- 
type suggests, at first sight, dispersal by means of tlie Adriatio 
seaways : and certain points in the seiies of fibulae and other 
bronze work, and also in the painted lottery of the early Iron Age 
in the Lower Aegean and in Cyprus, seem to support tliia view. 
We cannot forget, either, tliat the Taphian traders of the Odyssey — 
who put in at Ithnca with a cargo of iron, on tJieir way to get 
bronze from Temese in South Italy (or was it Tamaasos in C^'prus ?>— 
ranged also as far as Sidon, and consequently witliin sight of Cyprus. ' 

But there is another possible cuimexiuo. We have seen 
already how Siginni, with their trousers and ponies, were 
recognizable by Strabo in the Caucasus, in an area which, aa 
M. Chantre baa shown,* shared, at least mai^ially, in the culture 
of tlie Early Iron Age of Europe ; how a great iron culture existed 
in early Hellenic times among the Pontic Chalybes, and was 
exporting its wares via Ionia to the ports of the Syrian coast ; and 
how the name of the Adriatic VEneti recurs in Homeric Paphla- 
gonta, and socms to be presumed there still, in the plu-asc employed 



' Homer, Oiyssfi/ i. 181 (Temww). xv. 427 (Sidoo). 
661, is etroogly in favour or the Ituliui Tetneee. 
' Chantre, Sfission at Oaucasr. 
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by Herodotus. Ail this toUies wholly with t!io description of 
Apoiloiuus Kliodiuw, who places liis Danubian Sigynnac in Mocsia 
alougHido * Scythiaas mixed with Thi'aciant)', at the junction, that is, 
between the sti^eani of immigrantti 80uth-«a&twat-ds from Central 
Europe into the At^au," and the south-westward stretim of nomads 
out of the grassland of South Russia. 

Even so, we are not very elose to Cyprus ; and in the present 
titate of our knowledge of the eoi'ly history and culture of Cilicia 
and youth Cappadocia, we have to fall back on indirect evidence 
once more. On the one hand there Is th» clear fact that the cuUapcHj 
i>f the civilization of the Aegean Bronze Ago left Cyprus isolated 
within a. Levant which was rapidly being Semitized by nascent 
Phoenicia; and that, isolated tliua, Cyprua began to draw largely 
from a culture which was not Semitic, and loas i^parently Anatolian ; ' 
only ceaauig to dmw from it when the renascenee of the Aegean 
permitted the anti-Semite faetioiia in Cyprus to rejoin hands witli 
their Ionic kinsmen. The piratical attack on Sargon's exposed soa^ 
flank in Cilicia in 718 b.c very nearly marks an overlap of tite two 
phases ; for Sargon clearly regarded this as a aoa^raid, a concerted 
movement by alhes of his foes in Cappadocia. 

Under these circumstances tliere is no di£9culty in supposing 
that Cyprus acquired important elements in its Iron Age cultura from 
an Anatolian source. Whether among those elements wo are to 
include any pnit of its iron metallurgy or its types of weapons must 
still be uncertain, as long m; what I may call, for shoi't, the * Taphian 
route ' remains a possible alternative ; and on this point excavation 
alone can decide. What is cliiefly wanted is (1) accurate evidence 
about even one of the early sites in Ciheia ; (2) surface exploration 
in Pontus, to test on the spot the Greek beUefe about the metallui-gy 
of the Chalybes ; and (S) thorough excavation of the Late Miuoati 
settlement at Tarenttim, which, origmating as it does in a period 
which must bo closely contemporary with the Mycenean coloniza- 
tion of Cyprus, lasts on like tlie Mycenean settlements in Cyprus 
in a state of suspense ; falls into a decadence so nearly identical 
aa to raise the suspicion that some soit of direct communication 



' This fitream sUo is traceable backwards, its we bnve seun. ut ftll events aa fkr 
as the Homeric Arr- 

' This ia not the pUce to niointaiti thi» tlt'C-wH in detail ; the more obvious 
nut«ri&ls ftT© discussed in my paper, 'On thfi Eiwly Pot-Fubrics of Asia Minor," in 
Joum. AtUhit^. JtisUtutc, sxxiii. 367 ff; eap. p. 393. 
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was maintained throughout, and finally revives, like Cyprus, into 
a new local Hellenism, and becomes a great outpost of Greek trade 
and industry. 

I conclude by summing up, briefly and dogmatically, the results 
to which the evidence here ooUectad seems to point. The Sigynnae 
represent a people widely spread in the Danubian basin in the fifth 
century ii.c., fixim opposite Tliraco to the head of the Adriatic. They 
were trading aei^oss the Itliono valley westwards at that time ; and 
Siginui are found, later, to have established tliemselves in the 
Caucasus among peoples of kindred culture. They are very likely 
identical with the Scquani of the firet century B.C., and their culture 
ia that of the trouser-wearing, pouyKli-ivingn^ou in which Herodotus 
places them. His scepticism as to their Median ancestry is justified ; 
if there was any connexion between them and the trouser-wearing 
conquerors of Media, it was prolxibly the otlior way round. The clue 
supplied by Herodotus as to their westward trade, together with the 
form of their name and Its derivatives, connects them witli the iron- 
working culture of Hallstatt and later of La Tene. This culture, 
intrusive both into Spain and into Italy, gave rise inier aiia to 
a highly specialized series of narrow-bladed, and eventually wingless, 
throwing-speaii*, wliich culminate in the y<ie^um and the pUum. Then, 
the other clue supplied by Herodotus, as to the name of a spear-type 
in Cyprus, enables us to use these West-Mediterranean materials to 
identify extant examples of t\m sigynna-apear ; to attribute these early 
Cypriote pila to a uortheru origin, remote but perluips direct ; and 
BO to get some light on the nature of the process by which iron- 
working was introduced into Asia Minor and the Levant, and in 
particular on tlie circumstances under wliich Uie Caucasian Siginui 
niay be supposed to have effected their migration, 

I trust that this attempt to comment at some length on a typical 

* Herodoteaii digression ', inadequate though the materials are — and 
though the ti-eatmcnt thcroforo must necessarily be — hau at least been 
sufficient to show that modem archaeology, and still more modem 
ethnology, has much to contribute to the interpretation of an author 
who, according to the light of his age, set himself as his life-work to 

* savo from oblivion the deeds of men whether Greek or bai'barian ', 
and, more than this, to discover < from what cause ' ai-eso the otomal 
struggle between East and West in the Mediterranean. 



A MUSEUM OP ANTHROPOLOGY 

Bt a H. READ, P.aA. 

Keeper op the Depabtment op ErHNOGRAPiry is the British 

Museum 



In a volume of tliis kind it is hardly necessary to enlarge upon 
the value and importance of a museum of anthropol(^. I have 
on several occasions, at the British Association and at the Anthn> 
pological Institute, insisted that the creation of such a museum is 
a duty that England owes to herself, that it would render definite 
service to tlie State, and that it could be formed at less cost by 
England than by any otlier country. Wliile England is lethargic, 
Germany has created an ethnographical collection in Berlin ten 
times the size of that in the Bhtisli Museum, and equal in im- 
portance to all the similar collections in England put together. 
How posterity will r^ard such supinenesa one can hardly foresee, 
but there will surely be some regret at the loss of opportunity to 
secure a tangible record of the conditioiis of the many primitive 
races that still exL'rt, though they are inevitably changing. 

For practical reasoos, as well as for scientiBc completeness, the 
collections of physical anthropology should form part of the same 
institution as those relating to ethnogr»pliy. They are often apt to 
overlap in their practical aspect, wliilo tlie study of the tiivisions of 
the human race must necessarily include botli. To a certain extent, 
moreover, such an arrangement would be an economical one as re- 
gards the staff. By far the greater part of the exhibition space would 
of cour»o be given up to the ethnographical .section. Collections of 
this Jund need far more space for their proper display than is devoted 
to them in any museum in Europe, Perhaps the best equipped in 
this respect is the American Museum in Now York, where certain 
sections arc shown in an ideal way. Adequate exhibition is a sure 
step towards popularity, and no public museum can hope to exist 
without the appreciation of a lar^e public apart from specialists. 
Such a policy not only attracte donations and support in other 
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direetione, but it has an effect of oven more lasting value, that 
of creating new schools of students, now linos of study, and of 
constantly imparting a new impulse to the whole machine. Thus 
a great area of oxliibition space must of ncoosi^ity bo devoted to 
ethnography. The differences in the physical charactors of the 
human skeleton are in the main more difficult for the lay mind to 
follow, and for this reason thcro is loss nood for devoting much 
space to their display to tJie general public, who would naturally 
take a greater intcroat in tlie published i-esults. There are, in fact, 
two distinct reasons for exhibiting objects in a museum. Tlie finrt, 
and more serious one, is exhibition for the purposas uf instruction, 
the second is for the edification and the entertainment of the un- 
learned migority, and, for the reasons just stated, both must be kept 
well in mind if the museum Ik to meet with public support. Thus 
s ver)' large part of any scientific museum must be given up to the 
display uf collections which, if tlie serious work of the institution 
were alone considered, might in the main be arranged In drawers or 
cttpboards with a great saving of space. 

The foregoing paragraphs deal with tlie conditions of a muaeuiu 
where the material with which it deals has already been gathered ; 
bat ife may be well to add a few words pointing out the principal 
ways in whicli such a collection may even now be formed, and the 
help that may bo got towards bringing it into exu^toncc. 

Unfortunately, in u sense, it may be assumed that no Goveni- 
ment of a great empire like our own will of its own motion tnko 
steps in any such direction. It is only in smaller countries that time 
can be found for a Govermneni to foater science or learning for ita 
own sake, as a factor in the future well-being of the [Hioplo. Ex- 
ceptions are occasionally found where the ruler or a member of hia 
ftunily may take a far-«iight«d view of the ultimate public good, and 
by tlie exercise of a vigorous pci'sonality, produce the same results, 
vrith the aid of the public pui-ne, a.sif tlie Govomment itself had tjikon 
action. Such a condition is, however, ao rare that it may pructically 
be left out of account. It does, however, exist, and where it exists, 
produces no small effect. 

In England, almost all great enterprises, &om the pos6e«»ioti 
of the Indian Empii-e downwards, have bad their origin in the 
adventurous spirit of private indinduab. Their small beginnings 
have at length attained to such greatness as to force the attention 
and even sympathy of the Government, and in this way the 
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empire has been built Such being the coso in tho past, it is wise 
not to took to tho oentral government for more than a * gnmtin aid ', 
and a few benevolent platitudes, until such time as the scheme has 
HO ripened iw to command attention. Thoro is, however, one way in 
which tho Govornmout macliiuo may be made to contribute towards 
the success of an anthropological museum. The Foreign Office, tho 
Colonial Office, and the Intelligence branch of the War Office and 
the Admiralty, have in their employ, or under thoir control, a \'ast 
army of trained intelligent ofiicers, who, if they ^viU, can very 
materially help in audi a work. The one condition necessary', how- 
ever, is that the work in tlus direction tliat such officers perform 
should be carried on with the approval and sympathy of their 
superiora at home, and that the work, adequately performed, should 
be regarded as creditable by the central office so long aa it bo done 
T^ithout interfering with their primary duties. 

Assuming, then, that the Colonial Office, for instance, authorizes 
the officers of the Anthropological Museum to invite the co-operation 
of Colonial Governments and their subordinate officers in the forma- 
tion of such collection in London, it would be found that of such 
officers about one in ten would be eager to employ his intelligence 
in leisure time in such work. If, therefore, one-tenth of the 
forces abroad from tho above-mentioned departments could bo in- 
duced to promise their help, what might not be done in tho way of 
collecting in all branches of anthropology ? One incidental result 
would ensue. We should then have in London a teaching agent 
of inestimable vahie, viz. a plac^e where Engtinh people at home could 
form an idea of what the British Empire means. Tho Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition was the only thing that at all answered the 
question, but how many ordinary English people remember it now, 
after a lapse of twenty years, except in the mistiest way? 1 am not 
forgetful of the existence of the Lnperial Institute. It is now doing 
good work, and is becoming a bond between the Colonies and 
England : but a Mories of lamentjiblc mischances in its early life has 
in-ovocably shorn it of much of its gloiy and comprehensive character. 

So much, however, for government aid. There are fortunately 
other helpora. The great trading companies, whoso enterprises take 
them among imcivilizod races, arc usually very ready to lend tlicir aid 
in scientific mattei's, while many of the individuals governing their 
afiairs are not infrequently men of groat breadth of view and occasion- 
ally ready to help in forwarding the cause out of their own pockets. 
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Wlicrc one add8 to these the religious aiid ucieutific inissioiw, all of 
them again supported by private funds, it would socin that tliere 
need be no fear as to tlio succesa of such an obviously neoessazy 
institution as an ant]ux>pological museum. 

The collections having been got together, tJio next question ia 
the bost system of arrangomeat, and what kind of a building is tho 
beet for the piupose. As to the first, it is generally agreed that for 
a general etlutc^rapliicaL collection the geographical sy^item is the 
most practical and the moat advantjigeous ; the most practical 
because both the student and the public know more readily where 
to look for a given object, and the most advantageous becauHo the 
geographical plan, apart from its more apparent benefits, begets a 
kind of patriotism or local pride in the workers in particular areas. 
A man, for instan<»>, who lias spent the greater part of his life io 
Borneo, will generally find a special satisfaction in seeing the collec- 
tions he has made arranged as a unit in a museum. Wliereas, if 
they were di-Hiioi-sed under some plan of showing tlio development of 
special crafts, his satisfaction would take a modified form. Another 
objection to the evolutionary jurangement is that the student cannot 
gain an idea of the state of culture of any particular people. 

In every such museum, however, the ideal system would bo to 
have practically a duplicate collection in many branches, in order to 
nourisli Hubsidiary series demonstniting tlie evolution or distribution 
of particidar types. In very many CitHos, however, such demonstra- 
tions can be an well or even better furnished by drawings or 
photojiraphs, especially when? the originals are at hand for reference 
and more effective demoustratioa 

1 speak her© only of tlie ethnographical specimens, for the ex» 
Iiibited jwrtion of the physical anthropology would be comparatively 
simple to deal with and lelatively small. 

There arc doubtless many types of building that would serve the 
purpose of an anthropological museum, but i tliink the most practical 
ground-plan is that of two oblongs, forming galleries, one within 
another. The outer one and part of tlie inner would contain the 
ethnography, the remaining portion of the inner one the physical 
section. The two would be coimected at inter\'jil3 by rooms to form 
workrooms for the staff, or small galleries containing tlie subsidiary 
scries spokon of above. The parallel galleries have, moreover, a defi- 
nite and practical advantage, masmuch as they allow of the closing 
to the public of any section of any gallery without stopping the cir* 
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culation. At the beginning of tlie closed part of the outer gallery, 
for instance, the public would bo diverted into the inner one, and 
emerge i^ain into the outer gallery at the end of the closed portion. 
Kxperience has shown that such a plan has gi-eat practical value in 
dealing with the re-arrangements which ore constantly necessary. 



Li s r a r y 
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ENTRANCE 



The place here advocated is, of course, capable of infinite modi- 
fication while retaining the general principle, which is the only 
essential part In. a hidl or vestibule might well be placed an index 
series to give tlie visitor a general idea of the meaning of the 
collections. Further, in an annex of some kind should bo placed 
a hbrary, without which no museum can pretend to be complete. 

This brings me to another part of the ideal museum scheme ; 
the office for the collection of antiiropological information. 

It would seem an obvious matter that in England, and tmder 
the control and superintendence of the Government, there should 
exist a central office, where all information relating to native laws 
and customs should be gathered t<^ether, and so arranged as to bo 
useful to the officers proceeding to take over the government of a 
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particular district. No adventurous trader would think of putting 
responsibility among uncivilized pcoplos upon a young man frceh 
from school or collego without giving him a chance of learning the 
oswntial conditions of his distnot. He would have to learn the 
Uuiguago to some extent, to master the system of trade, and to 
familiarize himself with such of the customs and religious beliefs as 
relate to daily life. Such a preparation in commerce is considered 
an essential preliminary, whereas in deaUng with the government 
of primitive peoples any such training is hold to be almost entirely 
negligible. It must l>e confessed that owing to some sympathetic 
quaUties which seem innate in the AngloSaxon blood our hetero* 
geneous empire has grown up with singularly few serious blundere, 
in spite of the haphazard empirical methods that liavc ruled it. But 
the relations of empires and peoples are inevitably undergoing a 
change from the old rule of thumb s^-stera that has hitherto sufficed, 
and more precise, accurate, and strictly scientific methods ^WU be the 
rule in the near future. To attain to these, wide and detailed 
knowledge of the domestic conditions, of the religions or superstitions, 
of the daily habits, and evcu of the prejudiccM, of every native com- 
munity has to be obtained and usod as the foundation for tlic new 
departure. Many a native revolt, involving the loss of much money 
and many valuable lives, could liave been avoided, if only tlie wliite 
man had been able to outer into the ideas of his brown or black 
neighbour. 

Forthese reasons, Uierefore, quite apart from the gain to science, 
.wmo such bureau of anthi-opological inquiry should exist in England. 
.Some years ago I formulated such a scheme before the British 
Association, with the suggestion that it should be under the auspices 
and superintendence of the Colonial Office. Eventually, however, 
it was decided that it should be estabUshed in my department at the 
British Museum. There 1 have done the best in my power, but I 
realized from the first that it oould not attain to anytliiug hke per- 
fection without a much lai^er eipentliture than could be allocated to 
a small department. By the circulation of copies of the * Notes and 
Queries ' issued by the British Association, and also of special 
'questionnaires' propai-ed for special districts, a good deal of in- 
formation has been obtained, and no small amount of incidental 
Iwnefit has accrued to the museum. One unexpected result also haa 
come about. The questions issued have been used as the foundar 
tion of published works by officials of various protectorates — a result 
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by no means to be deplored, thougli it does not servo the immedlato 
purpoHe of the bureau. 

It would no doubt be an ideal system to deal with the informa- 
tion gained by publisliing it in the form of monographs, astsdonc by 
the Smithsonian InHtitution at Wa«hington. But in America the 
field, though large, hi at any rate liinitod, and oven then, is no doulit 
» costly affair. With us the amount of material would be ton times 
as great, and adequate pubhcation woidd mean a great outlay. The 
Socictc bolgo do Sociologic also has formnlatod a .schonio which lias 
been set out in a pamphlet entitled 'Enquetc ethnographique ot socio- 
logique t^ur lea PeupleB de civUiHation inf^rieure' (Brussels, 1005), 
and M. Joseph Halkin presented a report to the Gongres latemA- 
tional d'expansion economiquc mondialo do Mens, under tho title 
* Une Enqu6te ethnographique mondiale ' (Li^ge, IftOS). The former 
hjis a purely scientific purpoao, wliUo tho latter aims more at ad- 
vantages to trade. Both, however, contain a good deal of commoa 
Sonne and useful suggestions, which it would be well to hear ia 
mind in starting any survey for scientific purposes. Tho question- 
naire in the firnt-namod of the two pamphlets is, like the reiwrt, 
from the liand of M. Halkin, and is divided in a way easy to com- 
prehend and follow. The divisions are as follows : 1. Vie materielle; 
2. Vie familiale ; 8. Vie religieuse ; 4. Vie intellectuelle ; 5. Vie 
sociale; and 6. Caractt-res anthro[x»logiquos, divided into 'aomatiquea' 
and ' physiologiqxies '. Under each of these heads are given sugges- 
tions for detaited questions whicli are, of course, capable of infinite 
expansion and variety according to tho needs of special districts. 
Tlie physical section especially is too limited in its range in this 
Belgian scheme. 

If a country like Belgium finds that inquiries of the kind are 
justified with such a limited area as it possesses for their application, 
how much the more are they necessary in England. But to be of 
real use tltc bureau must be a definite institution, having intimate 
and sympathetic relations with the various branches of the Govern- 
ment, it must have a director who sliould be a trained scientific man, 
and an adequate staff to assist him. Under these conditions, a 
bureau of anthropology for the Britisli Empire would be an eminently 
useful branch of the public service. 
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The passages bearing on the Witches occur in the atory of 
Peredur. That kniglit in his wanderings camo onco on a tiaio to 
a castle on a mountain : thon follows an episode which will be found 
in the Oxford volume containing ' The Mabinogion and Other Welsh 
Tales', pp. 210, 211, to the following effect — 'And when Pcrodur 
came into tho hall there was a fine tall woman sitting in a choir, 
with many haudmaidy around her; and the lady welcomed him. 
When they fouad it time they wont to oat : when they had done 
eating, she said, *' It were well for thee, prince, to go to sleep 
elsewliere." *' Wliy should I not be allowed to sleep here ? " said 
Peredur. "There ore nine witches here, my soul," said slio, "of the 
Witches of Gloucester, together with their father and their mother ; 
and by daybreak it is not more likely that we escape tlmu iliat we 
are killed by them.' They have conquered tho dominion and laid it 
waste except this one house." "Well," said Peredur, " it is here wo 
shall be to-night, and if trouble overtakes you I shall, if I can, be of 
service to you : at any rato it will not bo tho contrary of service on 
my part." They went to sleep, and at the dawn of day Peredur 
heard a terrible cry. Ho rose quickly in hia sliirt and trouHera, 
with his sword hanging round his nock, and ho went out. What ho 
beheld was a witch overtaking a watchman, who was crying out. 
Peredur made for the witch and dealt her such a swoiHlstroke on 
her head that it flattened out her holmet and headgear like a dish 
on her head. " Tliy protection, foir Peredur son of Efniwg, and God's 
protection!" " Why, hag, knowest thou that lam Pei-edur?" "It is 
destiny and vision that wo suffer at thy hands, and that thou on thy 
part obtain a horse and arms from me. Under my chaige slutll 
thou learn to be a knight and to handle thy weapons." "Thus," said 

' Lady Charlotte Ou«st (Afo^., i. 823) hns mistransl«t«d tht8B«ntence— 'ftod 
unices n-e can mak« our eacape before dayLreulc, wu shall be sLuii.' M. Loth't 
transl&tion is also nrong : see Lcs Mahinoipon, iL 69. 
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Peredur, "ahalt thou Imvo pt-otectioii, namely, if thou giv« Uiy trotli 
never to do any wi-ong in the dominion of the Countess." Peredur took 
security on that score, and, with the leave of the Countess, he set off 
with the witch to the Court of the Witches. There he abode threo 
weeks on end : then he chose liim a horse and arms, and thereupon 
he set off,' 

The sequel at tlie end of the Peredur, pp. 242, 24ii, connects 
the Witches with the Grail Stories : see Nutt'a Studies w the Lei/end 
o/theHoiy Grail, pp. 101, 139, 143, 156. The Peretlur passage nins 
to the following effect : — ' " Loi-d," said the young man, " it was I who 
came in the shape of the black maiden to Arthur's Court ; imd when 
thou didst throw the chessboard, and when thou didst kill the black 
man of Ysbidinongyl, and when thou slewest the stag, and wert fight- 
ing with the man from tlie Llech, It was I also that brought the head 
bleeding on the di.sh, and the spear which had a stream of blood 
trickling along the shaft from the point to the heeL The head v/as 
thy cousin's, and him the Witches of Gloucester had killed ; it was 
they also that lamed thy uncle. I am thy cousin, and it lias been 
predicted that thou wilt take vengeance on them." Poredur and 
Gwalchmai took counsel together and sent to Arthiu- and his bou»e> 
hold to ask him to come and attack the Witches. They began 
to fight with the Witches, and a man of Arthur's was slain in the 
preeence of Peredur by one of the Witches, though Peredur foibadc 
her. Tlie second time the Witch slow a man in Peredur's presence, 
though he forbad her again. And the third time the Witch slew a 
man in Peredur's presence, whereupon Peredur drew his sword and 
struck the Witcli on the top of lior Iiehnet so that he split the helmet 
and all the armour together with the head into two lialve^. She 
uttered a cry and l>ad© the other Witches flee, saying that it was 
Peredur who had learnt knighthood with them, the man who was 
destined to sUy them. Then Arthur and his household struck in 
among tlie Witches, and the Witclies of Gloucester were all slain.' 

Here in botli passages the word for witch or sorcerei^s is gwidon, 
plural ffUfidonot, which would be in modem spoiling i/widdon, ffwidd' 
oncd. The singuUtr occurs also in two passages in tho 6Von/ qf 
Kulhwch and Oium, pp. 123, and 141, 142. Both relate to tho 
necessity for Arthur of procuring the blood oft/ Wttton Ordu, 'the very 
black witch," daughter of i/ Widon Ortcen, * the very white witch,' from 
Pennant Govud on the confines of Hell ; and the second of thorn 
i-uns thus; — 'Arthur set out towards the North, and came to the place 
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vh«re tho hag had her cave. Qwyn, son of Nudd, and Owythyr, 
eon of Greidawl, counselled that Kacinwn and "Rygyvydd, his brother, 
sliould be let go to fight with the hag. Aa they got inside the cave 
Iho hag was beforehand with them : alio seized Hygwydd by tho 
hair of his head, and stnick him down under her. And Kacmwii 
seized hold of her, and pulled her down &om off Hygwydd. She 
turned round upon Kucmwri : she belaboured thom both, she dis- 
armed them and drove them out uttering cries of dire distres& ' 
Arthur grew wroth at the sight of his two sei-vants all but killed, 
and he tried to make a dash iiitu tho cave, whereupon Gwyu and 
Gwyibyr said to him : " We think it neither nice nor amusing to see 
tliee engnged in a scratching match with a hag : let Hiramreu and 
Hireiddil go into the cave." Tliey went, but though tho trouble of 
the previous two was great, greater was the trouble of the latter 
two. Heaven knows that not one of the four could move from the 
place, except Cor their being placed on the back of Llamrai, Arthur's 
mare. Then Arthur made a dash into the opening of the cave, 
and cast Carnwennan, his knife, at the hag, and hit her in the middle 
eo tliat she fell asunder in two hulks. And Caw of Piydain took 
the witch's blood aud kept it in his charge.' 

Both in tho KuUiWch and the Peirtlnr the witch is addressed as 
gtcrach, ' hag ' ; but in the former the hag does not appear to have 
any armour : she uses her hands, and Gwyn and G\v)-thyr evidently 
feared to sec hor using her nails in a conflict with Arthur. It 
was othei-wise with the Witches of Gloucester : they wore helmets, 
and apparently other armour. The jPtredur story associates prophecy 
and prediction with them, though not in sucli terms aa to prove 
beyond doubt that they themselves were the authors of any such 
prediction any more tliau Peredur's cousin, who also knew of the 
prediction that the former was to dcsti'oy tho Witchee, 

The word gtviddon is used by our fourteenth-century troubadour 
D. ab Gwilym in his ojxctjdd^ clix, line 62 — 

Crifglais gteiddon meicn crogiaik. 
'The hoarse voice of a witch in a noose.' 

Dr. Davies in hia Dictionary lias gwiddon explained as ' malefiea, 
eaga, gigas ftem '. I'hc modern tendency in books is to make tho word 
into gmddan, which Pughe in his Dictionary explains as ' A hag ; 

* XaAy Ch. Utieot rondoni it 'with kicbg and with Giiff;*', and M. Loth 
truDsIfttee to the same eflTect [Lts Mab. , L 282) ; but I prefer tlio ft1>ov«. 
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a witoli ; a sorceress ; a giantess,' together with a derivative gmdd- 
aneSy 'a witch.' This last is used hy the Bardd C^'sg with y for i, and 
ho has also the simpler gwyddan : see Prof. J. Moiris Jones's edition, 
pp. 51, 55, 189. On tlie other hand I am familiar in North 
Cardiganshiro mth a stream called Nant widdon, in Dyffryn Castell : 
it falls into the Caatell river on the left-hand side as one proceeds 
from the Inn to Eisteddfa Gurig. The name is »omctimos pro- 
nounced Nmit mddd; but I presume Nani triddon to be more 
correct, and to stand for Nant y Widdon, ' tlio Brook of the Witch.' 
The outcome of tliis is that the oldest and best attested spoiling is 
(fwiddon and not gtciddan or gwyddan : so the origin and history of 
the word are left all the harder to oxpluiiL 

On reverting to the passages in tlic Kulhwcb and the Peredur 
one may take it that the gmddon in the former was an ordinary 
witch or ogress living alone in a cave, while Otciddonod Caerloi/w in 
the rertdur were wairior women or amazons, who were rt^ularly 
armed for both offensive and defensive action ; and they had a 
settled home called Liys y Owiddoiiod, ' the Witches' Court," where 
they had with tlicm their father and their mother. There also they 
taught the young men who came to them fcaf8 of arms and all that 
was understood by chivalry in the society to which they belonged. 
That society was evidently the same to which belonged Suitliach 
figuring in the Cuchul^un stories, which I have summaiizod in my 
Celtic ffealiieudoni, pp. 460-5, 480, iSl.^ Sc^tliach in also repre- 
sented as having her court somewhere in Britain, though that state- 
ment is somewhat obscured by the account of the access to her 
court being taken fmm the stock description of the Bridge of the 
Dead. For it is evident that these stories are composed of two 
elements, the mythical and the historical. Ttie female warrior is 
not mythical, but belongs to early Irish history : the omploymcat of 
women as warriors was only discontinued in the last years of the 
seventh century. Tliis advance iu humanity is usually associated 
with the name of Adamnau as the Law of Adamnan, otherwise 



* Tb« whole requires revision, but I will only raeation her« tlie place called 
in Irisb, p. 451. GUnn n-GdiMK^h, 'th* Sorrowful Oleon,' wher« gAOtO>eA is tli* 
odJAcUve from j^&utf, wliicb \» the Hain« word as Welsh ijauuf, now proDOUDcad 
gtlfid, though the Bpellings ^q/^'*' *^ !fo/ud oUm occur : soe Dr. Davioe^ 8.V, Ai all 
«veiit« th« Welsh ' Paonuit Govud ' on th* eonfinoH nf Holl oomee 8uRi<^icntly nOM 
Glenn f^dibtJuch to testify to Uw common origin of tho puHioa in <iuv»tion of tba 
Welsh and IriiJi storiss. 
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caUed Cdm or Becht Adamruiin, and Lex Innocentmm.' Accordingly 
tiicro need be nothing essentially non-liistorical in the whole incident 
where the Witches of G^loucester figure except the predictions. It 
all points to a GktidoUc bead quarters somowhoro in the neighbour* 
hood of Gloucester. Various other facts seem to point in the same 
direction, that is to say, to the laud of the ancient Silures ; among 
them may be mentioned the comparatively lai^ge number of Qoidelic 
names of places and persons within ^e ancient boundaries of the 
diocese of Llandaff as represented in the Ltber Lantiavensis. Attention 
has boon called to the most remarkiJjlo of them in a paper of mine 
entitled * Tlie Goidels in Wales ' : see the Journal of the Archaeoloifia 
Cambrensii, 1896, pp. 18 et seq. 

The names imply a considerable invasion of the country west of 
the Severn estuary by Goidels sailing up that water ; and the date 
may be guessed to have been from the second century to the sixth. 
Possibly it was a continuation of the movements of the D^i, who 
occupied Demetia in the latter part of the third oentiu*y : see the 
Ar. Cam, Journal, 1892, pp. 65, 66. Here may be noticed Geolfrey 
of Monmouth's mention, in his Hist. Begum Briianniae, iii. 10, of 
Kaerosc, otherwise Caerleon or Urbs Leffiontsas 'metropolis Dcmetiae' 
before the advent of the Romans. We need not imitate him in 
putting Caorlcon back to such on early date, but a point to be noticed 
is his having got somewhere the idea of exteiidinm Demetia so as 
to include the land of the ancient Silures (Geoffrey, iv. 15). I gather 
that the authority which he followed made the Goidels of Demetia 
aud those of Siluria the same people, with tlieir centre of gravity 
in the latter rather than in the former. Further, the mabinogi of 
Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed or Demetia, gives that prince a liegeman in. 
Teimyon Twryf Vliant, prince of Gwent Xscoed or Nether Went, 
in what ia now Monmouthshire. This occurs towards tho end of 
the mabinogi {Mob., p. 22), which closes with a few words about 
Pwyll's son aud successor, Pryderi, to the effect that the latter, when it 
occurred to him to marry, chose as his wife Kicva, daughter of Gwyn 

' The foUon-ing are the principal references in point — I owe moat of Uiem 
to ft friend's kindtieaa : R«ev«(i, Adauinaa's VHa Columhae, pp. 1, lui, 179; FiUrr. 
dinguaK, Sept 22. and p. 211 of Stolces'a ed. 2 ; Cdin Adaimdm (ed. K. Uoytr)* 
Oxford, 1905, pp. 6 «t w^. ; Wiiidisch'a Irxtche Texk, p. 198, IL 6-8; 'Anuala of 
L'lstor ' (vol, i, ed. Henneasy), a. d. 69B (pp. 144-7) ; O'DonoViui, ' Annuls of tho 
Four Masters,' a.d. 708, Dot« u with r6fer«nc«s to the Speckled Book, fo. SSi\ and 
tlif> Book of Locan, fo. I66, p. a. col. 4 ; and D'Arboia do JuImuhtUIo's I'amilU 
Celtiquf, pp. 81-3. 

TTun tr 
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Gohojw, son of Gloyw Gwallt-lydan, son of Casnar Wlettk {'C. dux *) 
of the rulers of this island. Now Kicra is a decidedly Irish name, 
which figures in the early and legendary portion of Irish history : 
see the 'Four Mautera' Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland ', a-il 2520. 
Kicva'tt father is called in the mabinogi by a name which may be the 
Welsh rendering of some such Irish designation as Finn Foseim^ 
but I am more inclined to regard Gohoyw as a corrupt version of 
GUtytc. As soon as the two stood there side by side the latter was 
provided with the epithet Gwalll-tt/dan, 'Wide-haired/ elsewhere 
Qietdltir, * Long-haired," and Guiad-lydan, perhaps ' Widely-ruling *. 
Th\s conjecture is borne out by the beginning of the third mabincgi, 
that of Manawyddan, son of Llyr, where Pryderi is made to describe 
his queen simply as Kicva, daughter of Gwyn Gloyw. We gather 
that the scribe felt readier to add at the end of the one mabinogi 
than in the body of the text of the other : one is almost certain to 
be right in giving the preference to the shorter text 

The question now is bow Gtcynn Gloyw is to be interpreted : at 
first sight one might render it 'White-shining' or the 'White and 
briglit'; but more likely one should treat Oteynn, 'white,' as the whole 
name, and regard it as equivalent to the Irish Finn. Then Gloyw has 
to be treated as the epithet, but that epitliet admits of two explana* 
tions : treated as an adjective we should have *Gwyn the Bright or 
Shining', but otherwise and better it would be 'Gwyn of Gloyw', that 
is to say of Glevum or Gloucester, for Glcvum must be gloyu! in Welsh ; 
or rather the Latin name was the neuter of the Brythonic adjective 
.i;tett>«, .gteffl, glivo-n, now ghjfw or glcew, * bright, shining,' Possibly 
Qlivum has supertieded some such a longer form as Glevo-castra, or 
Glevo-diino-tt, ' Shining fortress.' Tlie way in which such names 
have been treated is very well illustrated by the ca.se of Caorfyrddin, 
' Carmarthen,' which means the caer of Maridunon. that is the 
fortress of the Sea-town ; but this was forgotten, and Maridutton 
which became Myrddin was treated m a man's name, so that 
the whole came to be interpreted as Myrddin 's Caer. Here Caer 
Loyw, that is the Caer of Glcmttt, came to be Gloyw's Caer, with 
Qioytv made into a personal namo : ' compare Geo&cy, iv. 1&, making 
Gloyw either into Claudius or a son of his, 'Gloio duce.' According 
to the text of the Pwyll witli its Gloyw Walll-lydan, Gloyw was 

' Mr. Nicholson stmgMts to nie that Arianrkod yns likowise a place-naxDe, ui 
Arfftntoralum in BritAin- If so, perhaps, Ibe lady's oHgin&l name underlies tlia 
mecUm Elan, which reoUk EtMenn, 8«oitive of the name of lh« Irish Lug'ii mother. 
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made into a man, who came to be treated an the ancestor of the 
OoidcUc £amily of invaders to whom Kicva belonged ; and lost that 
should not bo good enoxigh Gloyw is made to be of the line of duke 
Caaoar of the rulers of this inland. His line ' is mentioned by the 
twelfth-century bard Cynddelw: see the Mifiyrian Arch., i. 289, where 
we read Ef oed lanj o iin Gasnar, ' A bounteous one was he, of the 
line of Oasnar.' In any caee the lady with the Irish name Kicva is 
associated with Glevum or Gloucester, and her home was possibly no 
other tlian that which the Peredur calls Llys y Gwiddonod, ' the Court 
of the Gwiddonod.' 

There is more to be said of the shadowy personage called Gloyw, 
for the pedigree of Femmail king of Buallt about the end of the 
eighth century (Zimmer's Nentiius Vindicatus, pp. 70-3) is made to 
end with him in the Hisioria IfriUonum witli which the name of 
Nonnius is usually associated. See Mommsen's ' Historia Brittonum 
cum Additamentis Nennii' in his Chrtmiea JUtncro, iii, j 49 (pp. 192, 
193), where the names in point run thus: — 'filii Guorthigim Guor- 
thcnou, filii Guitatil, filii Guitolin, filii Glovi . . . qui aedificavit 
urbem magnam super ripam fluminis Sabrinae, quae vocatur Brit- 
tan nico sermono Cair Glovi, Saxouice auteni Gloecestor.' Gitorthigim 
is the regular form in Old Welsli of Vortigern's name, Yortigemios, 
and in later Welsh it has successively become Gwrtheym, Gwrththjm. 
In the next place some of the MSB. liave forms which point to 
Gnitolion as tlie preferable reading here, and I take Guitolin and 
GvHolion to be distinct names derived from the Latin Viialinus and 
Vitalianus respectively : see the Cymmrodor^ 1905, pp. 72-4. Lastly 
for Giovi one should restore Ghiu or Gloiv, and then one may turn 

' Ib it possible here that CastKtr was originaJly on error for the Latin 
Cottar, meoniog Claudius Caes&r? The numerous coidb of that emperor found at 
Gloucester seem to connect him with that city, which Geoffrey calls Kaenfion 
(&m-Marte's text, iv. 16) and interprets aa named »o p«rhape after tlie Emperor, an if 
Glou or Qloifio eould be an equivalent for the name Claudius, So the Ked Book 
tnuuUtiuii of Ge'iffrey knows Claudius only a^ Gloyw (Oxford Brula. pp. 94-7^ 
while the versions puh1i8he4] in the 'Myvyiian Arch, of Wales' (ii. I87-9i| call him 
Ghew Kfsar and even GlotfUi Casar. Cynddelw's metre does not require Casnar 
or Cesar, nor doeu msnar, ' ladifntation, wrath, ire * (Silvan Evuus'h Qeiriadur, a. v.) 
euit the sense. It is interesting to notice that ' lary o lio Oasnar' eeems to 
hare suggested to the Eulhwch story-teller his * LJary m. Kasnar wiedie ' (Mab., 
p. 107), which appears in 'Khonabwy'aIh%am'(ilfcib., p. 180) with Kasnat for Kamar. 
It helps one to understand how the lists of characters in these fates were made up; 
and it is needless to say that Cynddelw's llary is not a proper name, but simply tlw 
Latin oc^jective laryue horrowed and reduced to a monosyllable {^r;*. 

V SI 
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tho nam«e back into Latin thus : ' filii Vortigemii, filii Vitalis, filii 
Yitaliani, iiHi Glevi/ ViU^iani is the genitive on a bilingual stone 
at Novem, in Pembrokeshire, and it is not improbable that it 
marked the tombatone of Vortigom's grandfather. Recently 
another bilingual stone has been found there : see the Archaeoiogia 
Camhrttms Journal, 1907, pp. 81-92, 310. 

It has already been suj^ested that the Irish invaders were the 
Dtei and tribee allied with them, and I have elsewhere expressed 
my view that they at one time haunted the coasts from Kerry to 
Kent. On this side of the Irish Sea they hod perhaps their largest 
settlement in Dyfed or Demetia, within which are the village and 
landing'place of Nevem ; and in this connexion it is to be borne 
in mind that Vortigern's name occurs more than onco in the 
Irish territory of the D6ssi, in the County of Waterford, whence 
they crossed to Dyfed. Far east from Dyfod wo come to the lower 
valley of the Wye, whore the D^ssi were probably the founders of 
the kingdom of Buallt over which the Fernmail already mentioned 
reigned in later times. Moving further eastwards we seem to detect 
ttie D6ssi by means of tlie Irisli names in the LAber Landavensis ; 
and on the Severn somewhere about Gloucester we find the home 
of the Irish Princess Kicva ; not to mention that Femmail's pedigree 
associates bis ancestry with Gieviun itaelf. The Severn Sea would 
seom to have been one of tho higliways of Ooidelic invaders, and one of 
the Glamorgan places called Banwen was tho Bannaventa from which 
Professor Burj' {L\fe af St. Patrick^ pp. x, 17, 321) supposes Irish 
rovers to have carried Patrick away to Ireland. Add to this, that on 
the Somerset side an old inscription occurs marking the grave of a 
Nepus Camtaci, a decidedly Goidelic description of the deceased, prac- 
tically meaning Carthach'a uterine Sister's Son, according to a common 
Irish formula. The coasts of Cornwall and Devon have their Ogam 
inscriptions and bllinguals to show, and the series onds at present 
vrith the Ogam stone found some years ago in tho excavations on 
the site of the Roman city of Calleva, now known ae Silchester, in 
Hampshire. To complete the series, and practically to establish the 
view here suggested, one only requires an Ogam inscription or two 
to be discovered in Sussex or Kent. The hypothesis fits also in other 
respects : among other things it helps to understand Vortigem's 
movements,' and even to account to some extent for the incest in 

' Why does OMffmy call Vortigern consul 6ewis»earvm ? Can the oHgtnai bav* 
bwD some form of l^jwiaonm ? 
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his biography. For that has its parallels in Irish legend : compare, 
for instance, the story of Corpri Muse in the Book of the Dun Cow, 
fo. 54», see also ' Celtic Heathendom,' pp. 308, 309, and 'The Welsh 
People ', pp. 36, 37. 

There remains tlio question why the Goidelic warrior women 
were described in Welsh as ffteiddonod. It is unfortunate hero 
that the etymology of that word eludes my search ; but the texts 
leave no doubt that in them gtoiddon was capable of bearing the 
signification of witch or sorceress. They do more, thej' associate the 
Gwiddonod with prophecy and prediction in a way which allows one 
to suppose that they were regarded as the authors of them. The 
room for doubt is narrowed by the way one of them recognized 
Peredur at his first encounter with them : the recognition was so un- 
expected as to take Peredur himself by surprise, wliich he betrayed 
in his question, ' Wliy, liag, knowcst thou that I am Peredur? ' The 
Witches have already been compared to Scdthach, the amazon in 
Britain who taught Cuchulainn feats of arms. Her dominion 
boi-dered on that of one whose quoon, named Aiffc, was also a great 
sorceress ; but with regard to Scdthach we are told explicitly that 
she was a faith, that is to say a vales or prophetess. When there- 
fore Cuchulainn liad learnt all that she could toach him, at his 
departure she foretold in a poem — a very obscure one — the events 
of his life, including the exploits and hardships described 
in the Tain Bo Cmlngt, the great epic story of Irish literature. 
That she is represented doing by moans of the process known to 
Irish magic as Imhas Forosna, to which recourse was also had by 
Fedelm, a prophetess consulted by Queen Maive when setting out 
on the Tdi?!. Fedelm likewii^) had loamt her business of poet and 
prophet in Britain : in Ireland the Imbas Forosna was eventually 
forbidden by St. Patrick because it involved an offering to the 
goda of the pagans. In the hght of the Irish parallel of Scdthach, 
one can hardly be wrong in treating the Witches of Gloucester as 
Goidelic sorceresses who were regarded us enjoying the gift of 
prophecy and prediction.^ 

■ Ab to Sc&tbach bm the Book of the Dun Cow, fo. 1S&^ ISS" ; ToeAniare 
Emin (ed. K. Meyer), Berne Celtique, xl 448. 449, 462, 458. 457; O'Cuny"* 
Manners ami C»Monu, ii. S6d-7I. A» to Fedulin see Uie Book of Uiv Ehin Cow, 
fo. 5&'>; D'Arbois Aff Jubftinvill^, Jtee. OI/.> xxviii. l&I>-9. For m dweription of 
JmbojS Forasna and its aboUttoo, fl«e Cormac's CtluSBUry. et. v. Imbu. 
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C1.JVS6ICS IN THE XTrsiVEBSITY OP CaMBHIDOB 

Is my Early Age of Gneee, vol. i, pp. 287 sqq., I argued that 
tho lower part of the Balkan Peninsula, which we know a» Greece^ 
was inhabited from the Neolithic period by the same melanoclirous 
race, which still forms by far the loigost element in its population, 
that these people were the authors of the great civilization of the 
Bronze Age, commonly termed ' Myconean ', or by some ' Miuoan '; 
I further urged that this people never spoke any other than an 
Indo-European tongue, and that it is their language which wo find 
in the various dialecla of both ancient and modern Greece ; 1 further 
argued that a body of tall faii^hairod immigrants had come into 
Greece from tho Danubian and Alpine regions somewhere about 
1500 B.C., and that tlieae i>eople, known to us as Acliaeans, were part 
of the great fair-haired race of upper Europe teruicd by tho aiicieuta 
the Keltoi, and now commonly described as Teutonic. This people 
brought with them the use of iron, they burned tlieir dead instead 
of burying thom as did the aborigines, they had garments of a 
different kind, which they fastened with biwwheH, and they brou^t 
with them a peculiar term of ornament^ which is commonly termed 
geometric or dipylon. I have also pointed out elsewhere that they 
differed essentially in tlieir social institutlous and religion from the 
Pelasgians, whom they conquered. There can be no doubt that the 
aboriginal race traced descent through females, as was certainly the 
case at Athens, in Ai'cadia and in ancient Ai^oUs, which can be proved 
from the legends themselves. 

On the other hand, the Homeric Achaeans are strictly monan- 
drous, the fidelity of Penelope having become proverbial through 
the ages, wliilst their wives expected similar constancy on the part 
of their husbands, as is shown by the story of the jealousy of the 
mother of Phoenix, and tho part played by that hero in espousing his 
mother's cause against his father. 
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I likewise pointed out that all the Illyrio-ThraciaD tribes of the 
upper Balkan belonged to the same melanochrous race as that of 
Greece, speaking likewise an Indo-European language. ' But those 
tribes had been conquered in many instances by Keltoi from the 
Alpine regions, or else driven out completely. Thus the Getae and 
Trausi were certainly not ethnologically Thracians, though so 
termed geographically, for they were the ' red Thraciana ', and we 
know from Herodotus that thoy differed essentially in all their 
customs from the indigenous Thracians whom they had conquered. 
Moreover, it appeared that the ruling families in most of the 
Thracian tribes were of this otlier stock, for they had gods difiereut 
from those of their subjects. Such then is the ethnical condition of 
the Balkan Peninsula at the dawn of hbtory. 

The Achacana remained maulers of Tliessaly until they were 
driven out or subdued by the Thessolians, an Illyrian tribe, who 
crossed the Pindus in 1124 tt.c, whilst the Achaeans continued 
dominant in Argolis and Laconia until the Dorian invasion some 
twenty years later in 1 104 b.c. 

It was universally assumed, until the appearance of my Early 
Age of Gre&^, tliat it was to the Dorians we ought to ascribe the new 
form of ornament known as the geometric, to which I have just 
alluded. But I was able to show that it had already had a com- 
plete grip upon Peloponnesus before the Dorians had ever planted 
foot in that region. 

It has been generally assumed by my reviewers that the 
Dorians are simply another wave of the samo stock as the Achaeans, 
and they have taken for granted that 1 hold that view. This paper 
is an endeavour to make clear who the Dorians were, and to show 
that they are in no wise to be regarded as belonging to the same 
Keltic stock as the Achaeans. The facts, as I read them, point 
entirely in a different direction, and I hope to show that the 
Dorians, like the Thesaali, were simply an Illyrian tribe. Space 
rendoiH it impossible for me to develop at length all the arguments 
which can be marshalled to support tliis doctrine, and I will ther^ 
fore simply try to sliow that the Dorians differed essentially from, 
the Achaeans in (1) their social system and law of succession, (2) their 
physical characterLstics, (3) method of wearing their hair, (4) shaviDg 
the upper lip, (5) burial of the dead, and (6) in their language, or rather 
dialect, whereas in all these respecta they agree with the Ulyrians. 

' Op, at; vol. i, pp. S42 xqq. 
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According to Herodotus,' the first homo of the Dorians was in Phthiotis. 
From thence they migrated (probably driven out by the Achaeans) 
under the mythical leadership of Dorus, son of Hellen, to the tract at 
the base of Ossa and Olympus, called Histiaootis. Forced to retire 
from that region by the Cadmeans (who wore almo»t certainly the 
Thracian tribe known as Phl^yans in Homer ") ' they settled under 
the name of Macedni in Pindus. Hence they once more removed 
and came to Dr^'opis, and &om Dryopis, having entered the 
Peloponnesus in this way, they became known as Doriaua.' Else- 
where Herodotus* speaks of the Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, Sicyo* 
nians, Epidaurians, Troezeniana, and Hermionians as ' Dorians and 
Macediiians ', except thotse of Hermione, and as having emigrated 
last from Erineus, Pindus, and Dryopis. The Horntioniana wore 
Dryopians 'whom Heracles and the Malians had driven out of the 
land now called Dorus '. The region known as Doris or the Doric 
Tctrapolis in classical times was the district lying between Thessaly, 
Phocis, and Acarnania. But not all the Dorians of Ilistiaeotis had 
migrated to Pindus, for ancient tradition states that some of them 
had sought new homes in Crete, and it is those settlers who 
are mentioned in the only place where the Dorian name occurs in 
Homer, the famous lines in the Odyssey* which give that invaluable 
description of the ethnology of Crete. 

Herodotus thus held that the Dorians were Macedni or Macedonian 
m Rtock. But as the aboriginal Macedonians were closely identified 
in speech, dress, and method of wearing their hair with the Illyrian 
tribes by the ancients themselves, this statement of Herodotus 
makes a prima facie case for regarding the Doriana as Ill3nians. 

The Dorians who invaded the Peloponnesus were under the leader* 
ship of the Heradidac, who certainly regarded themselves as differ- 
ing in race from their subjects. Thus, when Cleomenes,' the Spartan 
king, occupied Athens in 609 B.C., on his attempting to enter the 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis the prieste»s forbade him, on the 
groimd that it was not lawful for a Dorian to do so. Thereupon the 
king rephed, ' I am not a Dorian, but an Achaean.' Clearly then 
the Spartans themselves knew that there waa a strong racial dis- 
tinction between Dorians and Achaeans. I have pointed out that 
the Illyrian and Thracian tribes were in many cases under the 
chieftainship of men of the Keltic stock from the Danubian region. 



i. M. 



» 71. xiJi. 801. ' vUi. 48. 

• Herod, t. 7S. 
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and as the AchAean kings had iatemiarriod freely with the ancient 
royal houses of Peloponnmus to which Heracles belonged, eg. 
Pelops, Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelauis we are not surprised 
that the Heraclidae laid claim to Achaean descent, and that the 
royal family of Sparta in classical times called themselves Acliaeaua, 
and not Doiiaus. 



Social System. — The Achoeana of Homer are repre(>ented 
aB strictly monandrons. As might be naturally expected, in such 
Bociiil conditions there is no trace of anj-thing but male descent 
amongst them. Each chief has succeeded his father and expects to 
be Buoeeeded by hia own son, as is clear in the ease of Pelous and 
Achilles, Laertes, Odysseus, and Telemachus, Atreus, Agamennion 
and Orestes. Thus the doctrine of paternal descent as well as 
of monandry is as strongly niarked amongst them as it was 
amongst the Germanic tribes of a later period. In Homer we have 
certainly cases of descent through women, but they are found 
amongst the Trojans and the Lycians, who of course were not 
Achaeans, the Lycians continuing to be typical examples of descent 
reckoned through females down to late classical times. 

It can be shown that nil the melanocli rous peoples of Europe at 
tiie dawn of history were addicted to polyandry, and had descent 
through women as a natural corollary of their loose social ig^tem. 
Sucli was the case amongst the dark-haired inhabitants of Britain * 
and Ireland ', in Spain, in the Balearic Islands, amongst the 
Idgurians" of France and Italy, and amongst the lUyrian and 
lliracian tribes other than tlio Getac and tho Trauai, who, as we 
saw, were really Kelts. 

We leani from Herodotus* that tlie lUyrian tribe of the Yeneti 
had the practice of selling tho girls of each village by auction for 
wedlock, when the handsome girls were made to supply dowers to 
obtain huHbands for their less comely companions. From this we 
may infer that the girls were allowed complete licence before 
marriage, and thai a man had to buy the right of having one of 
iliem assigned (o hiin for his exclusive use. This inference is com- 

» Ca««ir, JS.G. v. H. 

' Bidgtimy, 'Tbft Date of lbs &ni sh&ptiig of tlie Cucbutaion Skga,' p. 8 
{Proceedings o/ BriHsk Afodtm;/. vol- ii) ; Strabo, 167. I9(Di(Iot). 

' Ridgi^way, ' Whu were the Romans ? ' (Proc. o/ British Aaukmj/, vol. iit). 
• L 186. 
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pleiely confirmed by the further stAteineat of Herodotus ' that the 
Thracians permitted the utmost licence to thoir girls before they 
were purchased for marriage. Moreover, the Dlyrians seem to have 
had female chieftains, for it ia significant that the most powerful 
Illyrian sovorGign of whom we read was Teuta, the lUyriun quocn 
who in 230 b.c. put to death tlie envoys of Rome.* Probably 
Aristotle had in his mind the lUyrians as well as the Thracians 
and Dorians, when he said that * the warlike races, with the exception 
of the Kelts, were under the control of women". The fact tliat the 
lUyrians had female mooarctis in the third century B.a, combined 
with the statement that in the fifth century b.c, the Veueti held that 
all the girls of tlie community were common property, and with the 
fact that polyandry was imiversal amongst their closely connected 
Thraciau tribes, leaves little doubt tliat polyandry also existed 
amongst them as it did amongst the AgathjTsi, who dwelt in what is 
now Transylvania, and who were closely akin to both Thracians and 
lUyrians. These men Iiad even their wives in common ' in order 
that they might be all brothers and as members of one family 
might neither envy nor hate one another '. They had thus antici- 
pated Plato's femous doctrine.^ 

The l^ondary history of the Ulyrians corroborates this con* 
elusion in a notjible fashion. Although there was every temptation 
to furnish each lUyrian tribe ivith an eponymous hero, many of 
them had a heroine at the head of their pedigree. The sons of 
Blyrius were said to be Encheleius Auiarieus, Dardaaus, Maidus, 
Taulantus, Pcrrhacbus, and his daughters wore Partho, Daortho, 
Dasaro, and others from whom are spning the Taulantii, the 
Perrhaebians, and the EncheleeH, the Autarieis, the Dardanii, the 
Parthenii, the Daaaretii, and the Daraji.* It is noteworthy that the 
Perrhaebians, who were amongst the most ancient tribes of Thessaly, 
are r^arded as lUynaii, whilst the names of the heroines aU end 
in -ot, the regular tormination in Doric female names, such as Qoi-go, 
Lampito, &c. 

Let us now turn to the Dorians of the classical period, and let 
us examine the legendary and historical evidence bearing on th<s 
relation of the sexes among the Dorian aristocracies of Laconia and 
At^lis. 



T. 6. ' Pliny, ff.y. xxiv. 24. » Herod- iv. 40, 100, 104. 

* AppiAD, lUyr. 2. 
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Fortunately both Xenophon,' and Polybius,^ have left us 
stat«mentji about the meaning of which there can be no doubt. 
According to the foraaer, conjugal fidelity was practically unknown 
at Sparta ; this he ascribed to the legislative enactments of Lycurgus, 
who directed all his attention to produce and rear a vigorous brood 
of citizens. The lawgiver is represented a» regulating tho ago of 
marriage for the scxee. and as he saw that when old men had young 
wivee they exercised a special surveillance over them, he ordered, on 
tho contrary, that an old man should bring in some man presominont 
in physique and courage, and should get him to procreate children 
for him. Again, if a man did not care to cohabit with his wife, but 
should desire a child, he ordered that in case his eye had lighted 
on a line woman, who had borne fine children, he was to get her 
husband'B permission and have children by her. Xenophon adds 
that * the women are ready to be mistresses of two houses, and the 
men to give a share in their childrou to their brothers, who partici* 
pate in the family and power but do not make any claim to the 
property '. 

The obscure sentence which I have paraphrased by the words 
'give a share in their children to their brothers' is rendered 
perfectly lucid by Polybius, who states that it was ' customary with 
the Lacedaemonians for three or four men, or sometimes more, if 
they were brothers, to have one wife, and it was esteemed right for 
a man in case he had begotten a sufficient number of sonsi to hand 
o?er his wife to one of his friends '. 

Tho specific statements of Xenophon and Polybius are fully borne 
out by tho famous passage in which Aristotle ' criticizes the Spartan 
constitution : ' Again the licence of the women at Lacedaemon is 
equally fatal to the spirit of the polity and to the happiness of the 
state. For as husband and wife are constituent elements of a 
household, it is right to regard a State also as divided nearly 
equally into tho male and female population, and accordingly in 



' Stp. haC- i- 9: a* T* yap ywaucn 6irrm« oTicavt fiovkovrai KaTix*"'i "'^^ f*^pn 
dStA^ovt roit irouri wpotrXafi^^y^ar, ot tvC fihr yiv«vt nal r^C SvrafUurf Kotvvwivt rwv £4 
)(pf]li.aTioy ov« ivTitrotDvvrai. 

' Mai, Scripfomm Yclemm Nova VolUclio e Vaticanis codkibus tdita, Tom. ii, 

pi 864. IIo^ /liv oTr Ttitt AaKt&ai/ioirioti koI warpmf ^ icat <rvrT]0<i Tftni it^pas 'x**** 
yvvouta not Tcrro/iat' tor< i< inu wKttovt iS^X^unn ovrat, koI rixya rovroiv tTvcu Koiro' kii< 
yiw^fravra TrruBa^ 'marm't, inioifM yvraiiia rivi Twr ^Awf miAor kq! m'vijGn fPotybii 
Extti^la, lib. xiii, &»pn. vi). * Pol. ii, ft. 
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any polity where the condition of tho women ia unsatiafactory, one 
half of the State must bo K^rdod as destitute of logialative regula* 
tions. And this is actually the case at Lacedaeraon. For the 
legislator, in his desire to impart a clmracter of liardaess to the 
State as a whole, although true to his principio as regards the men, 
has been guilty of tierious oversights in his treatment of the women, 
as their life is one of unrestrained and indiscriminaie Uceuoe and 
luxury.' 

We have thus irrefragable evidence of not only general 
polyandry but also of the moro limited Tibetan form, wherein 
several brothers have the family property and one wife in common. 
Nor can it be urged that this pliase of society had sprung up in 
Sparta at a comparatively recent data. For according to Aristotle 
Lycurgus * made an effort to reduce the women into conformity 
with the laws, but they reBisted so stoutly that he abandoned the 
attempt '. This is, of course, at varlanco with the statement of 
Xonophou, who ascribes to Lycui^us the great laxity of Spartan 
domestic life. Both stories, however, assume that polyandry had 
existed in Sparta from a very early stage of her history. 

McLennan ' cited tliat story which represents Lycui^s as 
declining, on ptirpose to set an example to his countrj-men, to marry 
his brother's widow and cut out from the succession his brother's 
sou, as indicating the transition from female to male succession in 
the royal Dorian house. Though this story cannot be regarded as 
proving McLennan's contention, yet we have no difficulty in finding 
an undoubted case of female descent in another great Dorian family. 
But if descent had onco been rcckonod through women, it is a sure 
evidence that laxity of sexu&l relations hod once been the regular 
order of tUiuga 

Since the postnuptial unchastity of the Spai-tan women is 
so clearly proved, we have no reason to doubt that their prenuptial 
morality was as low as it is painted by Euripides in his Andromache.' 

Nor is it only in Sparta tliat there ia proof that polyandry 
and female kinship once existed among the Dorians. Corinth like- 
wise supplies some evidence of importance. In that city kings had 
been superseded in the course of time by annual magistrates named 
Prytanee, These were chosen from the clan of the Bacchiadae, 
' who intermarried only among themselves and held the manage- 
ment of affairs. Now it happened that Amphiou, one of these, had 

■ Studies in Ancient Bistory, p. 333. ■ 559-95 a<iq. 
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a daughter namod Labda, who was lame, and whom therafore none 
of the Bacchiadae would consent to many ; so she was taken to 
wife by Aetion, son of Echccrates, a man of the Dome of Petra, 
who was, however, by descent of the race of the Lapithae, and of 
the hoiuw of Caeneus.' ' Labda bore a son, whereupon the 
Baechiadoo sent ten of their number to destroy him, but bin 
mother hid him in a chest {kypsele^, whence he obtained the namo 
of Cypeetus. Unless the succeRsion of the Bacchiadae had been 
through women there would have been no reason for their careful 
endogamy. On the contrary they would have boon able to 
strengthen their power by gi^'ing their daughters in marriage to 
leading men among the other citizens. 

Again at Argos and Epidaurus in addition to the three familiar 
Dorian tribes — Hyllois, Dymanes, and Pamphyli — there was a 
fourth named Hyrnathia, which may perhaps have been named 
after Hymetho, the daughter of Temenus, the first Dorian king of 
Alalia. ' This Hymetho was married to Deiphontes, whom 
Temenus had openly employed as his general in his battles instead 
of his own sons, and he took his advice in everything ; and as he 
had previously made him his son-in-law and loved hJa daughter 
Hymetho best of all his children, ho was suspected of (o'ing to 
divert the kingdom to her and Deiphontes. Therefore his sons 
plotted against hini, and Cisus, the eldest of them, mounted the 
throne '." 

Here we have apparently not only a tribe named after a woman, 
as amongtit the lllyrians, but a clear indication of a time when 
female succession was the rule amongst the Dorians. Another 
legend indicates that the feehng of the nation was in favour of the 
diiughter Hymetlio and her husband, for we are told by Pausanias ' 
that Doiphontes and the Ai^ivos took posse^on of Epidaurus. The 
latter had separated from the rest of the Argives after the death 
of TenienUM, because Dciphontes and Hymetho hated tho sons of 
Tcmenus, and their army was more attached to them than to Cisus 
and his brothers. Thus in both Argolis and Laconia there is do 
lack of evidence that the Dorians at the time of their conquest had 
still the rule of female kinship. 

In face of this evidence it cannot any longer bo maintained 
that tho Homeric picture of society reflects the social life of the 
Dorians at any period of their history. The facts demonstrate that 

' Herod. V. 92. » Paus. ii. 19, 1, ii. 26, 1. ' ij. 26, 1. 
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the Dorian invaders of Peloponnesus were no less polyandrous than 
the aboriginal Pelas^n population of that area. 

That two-fifths of the land in Lacoma was in the hands 
of womoD, so much commented on by both ancient and modem 
writers, was probably due to the ancient custom of female 
succession, and an hereditary readiness on the part of the Dorians 
to leave their land to their daughters, even at a time when descent 
was now reckoned through malea 

C. O. Miiller ' has pointed out that amongst the ThessalianB, 
who, as wo have seen, were certainly Illyrian in origin, the women, 
as amongst the Dorians, were addressed by tJie title of ' ladies ' 
{Z<<rvoiMu), — a form of address * uncommon in Greece and expressive 
of the estimation in which they wore held '. 

Agjiin, the same writer has pointed out that the love of the male 
sex (that usage peculiar to the Dorians) was also common amongst 
the Theasaliims, and that the boy-favourites were called by the same 
name (aiTtti) as at Sparta.^ This similari^ of nomenclature is very 
remarkable, and seems to point to a very close relationship between 
the Dorians and lUyrians. 

Physical Characteristics. — The Achaeans of Homer were 
large men with £iir liair. But it is almost beyond doubt that the 
Dorians were neither remarkably tall nor xanthochrous. For if 
such had been the case, as it was with the Thebans, both theee 
points would certainly liave been remarked in some of the various 
passages in classical authors which refer to them, especially in view 
of the frequent reference to Spartan women, their habits and their 
costume. Yet the Psoudu-Dicaearchus gives us a full account of the 
physical characteristics of the Thebans, and from his dcecription it is 
reasonable to infer tliat the fair hair and tall stature of that people 
were quite exceptional in Greece, a statement liardly likely to have 
been made had the same features marked the Spartans. 

There are several well-known passages in Greek authors, which 
afford eveiy opportunity for reference to the colour of the hair of 
Spartan men and women, if there had been anything unusual or 
striking in it For example, though Herodotus ^ relates how the 
Pereian scout observed the Spartans combing their hair on the 
eve of the final stru^lo at Thermopylae, it is strange that with all 
his love of detail the historian should not liave alluded to its colour 



' The JDorians, vot i, p. 8. 
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if it had differed in shade from that of other Greeks. Again, In. the 
Lysisirata of Aristophnnea ' there is every opportunity for allusion 
to the cotour of the hair of Spartan ladim, had it differed in any way 
from that of the Atlienians. For wlien Lampito, the Spartan lady 
delegate to the Peace Conference, arrivea at Athens, though her 
Athenian hostess Lyaistrata makes some very luiuute obsen'ations 
on lier personal appearance, there is not the slightest reference to 
the colour of her hair. Now, as at that time it was the fashion at 
Athens, as we know from the same comedy,* for ladies to dye their 
bair yellow and to wear ' Cimbrian ' garments in imitation of the 
Gallic women of the upper Balkan, Lysisirata would certainly have 
alluded to the fashionable colour of LampitoH hair, had slie been 
blonde. Though the ailment e sUenlio is often dangerous, yet when 
tliere are so many passages where reference to the colour of the 
Dorians' hair would liave been made had it been unuBual, wo may 
conclude with very great probabthty that it in no wise differed from 
that of the ordinary metanochrous population of the Balkan peninsula. 

Fashion of wearing the Hair. — It will be naturally said 
that the passage from Herodotus just cited proves that the Spartans 
wore their liair long just as did the long-haired [xapTf Koiiotavre^) 
Achaeans of Homer, and that accordingly in this respect they closely 
resemble the latter people. But it must not be assumed that because 
the Spartans iu the lifth century b.c. wore their hair long, as did the 
Homeric Achaeans, they are thereby to be identified as belonging to 
the same ethnic group, for Herodotus* expressly tells us that the 
Spartans had only adopted the practice of wearing their hair long 
aAer the overthrow of the Ai^ives in the struggle for Thyi-ca, having 
up to that time cut their hair. But wliilst the Celts of tlie Danubiau 
and Alpine regions wore their fair hair unshorn as did the AcliaeanSf 
on tlie other hand the lUyrian and Thracian tribes cut their hair.* 
Thus, then, the Dorians agree in complexion and custom of 
cutting Llie hair with the Ulyrio-Thracian tribes which bordered on 
Thessaly. 

' l4f». 78-83 : ATI. oEok vi koAAoc, ykiwranf, crow iftaivtrat. 

in S tvxfXMt, wt 8) tr^fiiy^ rd <rwpt aou. 

K&r 1-av/Mf ay\ai«- AAM. fiaKa y oi'u roi rui vtm' 

yviwiiSSofuu yap koi irorl mryav aXXufJoi. 

AYS. wc Sif K4iAot- TO Xp4f*' *X*^ ^^ riT&iia¥. 

• Z»s. 48-6. ' L 82. 

* BvlBeiniy, Earip Age fif Ofvetx, vol. i, p. 844 ; c£ Tbeocr. xiv. 46. 
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Shaving the Upper Lip.— The Spartans shaved their upper 
lip, as we know from Aruitotle,' whilst Plutarch > tells \m that 
the ephora on coming into office enjoined on all men * to shavo the 
mouatache ' and to ' obey the laws '. On the other hand, the Achaeans 
of Homer seem not to have shaved the upper Up at all, whilst from 
the earliest date at which the Celts from the Daiiubiuu region come 
within our ken, they are especially distinguished by wearing the 
moustache, as is well exemplified in the famous statue of the 
Dying Gaul. 

Disposal of the Dead. — I have elsewhere pointed out " that 
the Dorians did not burn their dead, as did the Homeric Actiaeans, 
but inhumed them, aa was the practice of the indigenous Illyriaiis 
and Thracians.* On tlie other liand, the Celto-Umbrian tribes of 
central Europe and upper Italy always cremated their dead, as did 
the Achaeans. 

Plutarch '- tells us that Lycurgus made excellent regulations for 
funerals. In the first place, in order to kill superstition, he raised 
no objection to burying the dead in the city and having tlieir 
monuments near the temples, thus habituating the youths to such 
sights, tlittt they might not be perturbed by or slirink from death as 
though it defiled those who touch a dead body or pass athwart 
graves. ' In the second phice he forbade anything being bmncd 
along witli the dead, but they used to bury the body wrapt in a 
purple cloak and olive leaves.' Elsewhere '■ Plutarch says that when 
an ordinary Spartan died in a foreign land it was the custom to 
celebrate his funeral rites there and leave his body behind, but the 
bodies of kings were brought homo. Thus the Spartiates, who wore 
witli Agesilaus when he died far from home, melted wax all over the 
corpse, since honey failed them, and brought it back to Sparta. Nor 
can it be said that it waa only the Dorians of Sparta who practised 
inhumation. The Megaiians interred their dead, but they seemed to 
have laid the body to face east, though according to Heraeus of 
Megara the Megarians also buried tlie corpse to face the west, and 
moreover shai-ed with Salamis the custom of laying three or four in 
one tomb. The double usage in orientation at Megara was probably 



' Fragm. <96. 

' Dt Sera Num. Vind. .550 (Re!ftk«) ft^ rpi^ta' fxwmiaL mi irtt$4<r6tu ntt v^unt. 

Eari^ Age nfGrtece, vol. i, pp. 490-1, 
* Ibid. p. 496. • Lsc 27. • Ages. 4a 
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due to the mixed aboriginal and Donan population. As the dead 
Uy towards the west in Attica. Salaznia, in some cases at Megan, 
and in the minority of the interments in the Shaft grares at 
Myeenao, it may bo inferred that this was the eharaeteristic 
orientation of the autochthonous raee. 

"Hie .Sicyonians buried their dead ' in the ground ', thougli of 
couree these might be the aboriginal race, since they had been able 
to overpower their Dorian mastenu 

Dr. A. J. Evans ' has lately found at Cnoesus, • about a mile to 
the north (of the Palace) on the way to the headland where a Koyal 
tomb had already been excavated, a series of "Cyclopean" blocks' 
which proved to have been removed fi-om their original context 
Immediately below them were two beehive tombs cut out of the soft 
rock. In their form and certain features of their contents they 
represent *the old Minoan tradition', but they belong 'to a period 
about 800 B. &, when the Dorian settlement of a large part of the 
island was already an accomplished fact The awords here were of 
the mainland type, iron succeeding the earlier bronze, and cinerary 
urns had replaced the earlier corpse burial ; but the variety and 
invention displayed in the objects found, the continuity of many of 
the decorative motives, as well as the appearance of the characteristic 
"stirrup vase", pointed to a distinct survival of the old indigenous 
element. In one tomb there were nearly a hundred vessels, and 
among them the more important cinttrary urns pruiseuted quite a new 
and very elaborate style of Geometrical design.' 

In view of the facts just cited above, Dr. Evans's idea that these 
cinerary urns are those of Dorians must be rejected. On the other 
hand they exactly fit the Homeric period, when the Achaeans, wlio 
preceded the DoriauH on the mainland, always crematetl their dead. 
Moreover, as the Odyssey represents the Achaeans iu possession of 
Crete at the time of the Trojan war, whilst there was no lai^ influx 
of Donans from the mainland until long after they had conquered 
the Achaeans in Argolis and Laconia, the continuity of the older style 
of decoration as well as of the ' stirrup cup vases ' can lie mucli better 
explained, if the new tomb belonged to the Achaean lords of Cnossus, 
who had overtlirown the Minoan dynasty. 

Dlaloot. — Tliere are certain labialized fomia in Homer and in 
later Greek wliich I have conipai'cd -' with the sinulai- labialized 

' Timss, July 15, 1»07. « Op. ctl., 678-4. 
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forma in use amongst the Celts and tboir close kinsmen, the 
Umbrion-SaboUian peoples of Italy. For instance, wUrvpti for 
TCTTap^s in Homer and the form tn-iros common to all the later 
Greek dialects, which had certainly replaced an older form imkq^, 
whose esistcinco is proved by the ancient lexicographers. The best 
modem philologists are agi-eed that the form lirtro^ has come into 
Greece, and I liave compared its labialized form with the Gallic 
K-pona (the horse-goddess) and the modem Welsh eb (horse). When 
the Achaeans were driven out of what was later known as Thessaly 
by the invading lUyrian tribe of Thossali nearly at the same time 
as the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus some of them and their 
Achaeanized subjects settled in Boeotia. Doubtless it was to them, 
and possibly to the Phlegyaiis, who had previously captured Thebes 
and settled tliere, ttiat Tliebes owed her famous tall, fair-haired 
inhabitants. It is interesting to find in this vciy area some 
unmistakably labialized forms. TIiuk the Boeotians said Hrrapn 
instead of Tcrrap^^, they called a woman ySufa, not yvvij, as did the 
Athenians and the lonians, or yvi/a, as did the Dorians. Again, the 
Boeotians called the locust iropvo^, as did also their kinsmen who 
had settled in the Aeolid in north-west Asia Minor, when others of 
their number had found new homes in Boeotia, while it is certain 
that the indigenous population of Greece, sucli as the people of 
Mount Oeta, used the unlabialized form Kopfoij*.' 

The Boeotian form vdrrapt^ = the Gallic peU>r found in petor- 
ritum, * a four-wheeler,' and the Umbrian petur, whilst jSa^'a 
corresponds to the Irish ban, 'woman.' It is now clear that as 
tlie Dorians do not use any of tlie labialized forms peculiar to 
Boeotia and the Aeolid whither the Achaeana from Thesaaly had 
migrated, tlioy cannot have been part of the Achaean stock which 
had entered Orooce centuries before the Dorian migration. On tho 
other hand there is no evidence that the Illyrians had any tendency 
to labialism, for tlie scanty available data point rather to their l>e{ng 
distinctly a K folk, as were their close neighbom-s the Ligurians. 
who formed the oldest stratum of population over a gi-eat part of 
Italy, just as tlie Illyrians did over a large part of the sister 
peninsula. 

Though the Spartans thus dlffei-ed essentially in their phouetica 
from the Achaeans of Homer and fi*om the fair-haired folk who 
formed a leading fiustor in the population of a large part of Boeotia 

' Strabo, 524, i8 (Didot). 
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in the classical period, they undoubtedly agreed with the Illyrians 
in at least one characieristic 

Tlie Spartans, as is well known, used a- where all other Greeke 
used $. e. g. o-iov = 6*0^. Now the Macedonian name for Silenoi 
■was AauaSai, wliilitt the lUynan tonn for the same was ^S-^t^at. 
Again, tJiero was an IlI^Tian tribe, the next neighbour to the tribes of 
Macedonia proper, called Scurap^noi who were also called Sesarethii 
{S€<rapij6u3i)} The occurrence of the parallel forms Dauadai and 
Seuadai forbids any rash emendation of either form into the other, 
as well as the explicit statement of Strabo that there was a double 
form of the name. It is plain ttmt d cannot come from 5 nor s from 
d, whilst it is eqiuUIy certain that botli can come from a common 
DH. For in Macedonian tlie medials regularly represent the 
original aspirates, e. g. Hi\nnro<; = <J)iXnnros. RepeviKo^, B€peviK7f 
{Btpviio]) = r}i€p(tnKo^. ^ptvtKT}. Thus a common form tfavdSa?* would 
give Macedonian AavoSa? and lUyrian Itvdha^, and a common form 
^oo-o/jijTtot" would give both Vasaretii and Sesarethii, the former being 
almost certainly the form used by the Macedonians who bordered 
on this tribe, the latter by tlie Illyrians themselves. 

Thus we have fully proved for lUyrian the assibilation of original 
DH, which characterizes Doric alone amongst the Tariotis Greek 
dialects. The fact that both Dorians and Illyrians had in common 
this feature not found in the dialects of their neighbours pointa 
unmistakably to their very close rolntionship. 

We have already seen above that tlie names of the heroines 
from wliom many Illyrian tribes traced their descent all end in 
'U, which is also the regular termination of female names in 
Doric. 

There are other pieces of evidence which cannot here be 
adduced owing to the conditions of space, but I venture to think that 
enough has been said to show that the Dorians differed essentially 
in race from the Achaeans of Homer, whilst they so closely resemble 
in their social habits, their physique, method of wearing the hair, in 
the disposal of their dead, and in their dialectic forms, the Illyrians^ 
tliat they must be regarded, like the Thessah, as an Illyrian tribe. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CLASSIFICATORY 
SYSTEM OF RELATIONSHIPS 

By W. H. B- RrV'ERS, 
Fellow op St. John's College, Cambridge 

Lbwis Morgan is the only modem writer who has attempted to 
formulate a complete scheme of tlie evolution of tho huiiiau family, 
a Bcheme based almost entirely on a study of the classificatory system 
of relationsltips of which he was the discoverer. Accordiug to tliis 
scheme humaa society has advanced from a state of complete pro* 
miscuity to one characterized by monogamy by a gradual evolution, 
the three chief stages of which Morgan <talled tlie consanguine, the 
Punaluan, and the monogamian families. In recent yeai-s the scheme 
has encountered much opposition, especially from Starcke,' Weeter- 
marek,' Oawley,' Andrew Lang/ and N. W. Thomas,* the last 
calling Morgan's whole structure a house of cards, and it may 
perhaps be said that the prevailing tendency in anthropology " is 
against any scheme which would derive human society from a state 
of promiscuity, whether complete or of tliat modified form to which 
the term group-marriage is usually applied. 

The opponents of Morgan have made no attempt to distinguish 
between different parts of his scheme, but having shown that certain 
of its features are unsatisfactory, they liave condemned Uie whole. 
The elaborate scheme of Morgan can be divided into two distinct 
parts, one dealing with tlie existence of the consanguine family and 
the evolution fi-om this of the Punaluan family, while the other part 
deals with tlie existence of this latter form of the family itself. It 
will be my object in tliis paper to point out a radical defect in the 
first part of Moi^an's scheme, and then to endeavour to restate the 

' The J'rimitive Famili/. London, 1889. 

' UisUm/ of Human Marriai/e, Snl «cl., IfiOI. 

' The Mt/slic Jtrm, London, 1&02. 

• Social Oriffins, London. 19l>8. p. 90. 
' Kinf/iijt Ortfaniaations anil Group Marriage in Australia. Camlirid^, 1900. 

* Tho chief oxraptiun Among tliotw who have written on this subject in rooent 
yeara is Kolil*r ; s^o Zar UtyscJiiclite der Kfie, Stuttgart, 1897. 
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second part of his scheme in accordance with the knowledge which, 
lias accumulated since his time. 

TheexiBtcnce of both the consanguine and Punaluan families was 
deduced by Morgan from the characters of the classificatory system 
of relationships. This system is found throughout the whole of 
North America, and probably exista also in the South. It is universal 
throughout the Pacific — in Polynesia, Melanesia, New Guinea, and 
Australia. It is found in India, and some typical examples have 
boon reported from Africa, over which continent it is probably very 
widely spreiid. Vestiges of it are found in other part*s of the world, 
and it is probable that relation sliips liave been expressed in this 
way by all the races of the world in the early stages of their 
development The most important feature of the system ia that 
I.irgo groups of people who, according to our ideas, are related in very 
different ways and in very different degrees are all ranged in the same 
cate^ry. The same name is given to a distant cousin once removed,, 
for example, as is given to the father. On the other hand, relatives 
who are given the same name by moat civilized people are in the 
classificatorj* svatem often rigorously distinguished. In this paper 
I propose to consider how far there is reason to believe ttiat this 
system had its origin in tlio oi^tmization of early society, and 
especially in the early modes of relationship between men and 
women. In tlie first part of the paper I shall deal with the 
evidence provided by the system for the cxi.^tencc of Morgan's 
consanguine family, and in the second part shall consider the origin 
of the system iu a condition of group-marriage. 



The Naiure of Morgan's Matayan System, 

Morgan's beUef in the existence of the consanguine family, 
which corresponds to what is often called the undivided commune, 
was based entirely on the view that the variety of the classificatory 
system which he called Malayan' was the earliest form of tho 
system. If it can Ije shown that the Malayan form represents a 
late stage in the development of the system, the whole evidence for 
the consanguine family falls to the ground so fai' as it is provided by 

' Tbe aetuitl ei«ini>l»« oil wbicli Morgan baMcl his Itfftltiyiu) ayatom vrem rrom 
PulynMis. tho namo Malayan Iwing chowvii hy liim bocaunw hv rvgnrded Ui« Poly- 
n««iang m a britncli nf th« Malayan fiiinily [AMtenl Siiciftif, p. 400). I» epUa of 
tnucli rec«tU WDrk on the MaUyv ne are still almost wholly in the dark w to the 
kind of kinship a>'st«m found among t])« different branches of that ptoj^v. 
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th« claasiticotory system, and Morgan himself acknowledged ' that 
his hypothesis of the consanguine family rested principally, if not 
wlioUy, on this foundation. 

Morgan supposed that the Polynesian societies which possessed 
the Malayan system were in a pristine state of culture, and he 
believed ttiat tlieir system of rclationstups revealed a corresponding 
primitive state of tlie evolution of the human family. Wo now know 
that Polynesian society is relatively highly developed, and it may 
perhaps be hold to be superfluous to show that their kinsliip system, 
instead of being arcliaic as Morgan supposed, is a late product of 
cliange. I have been unable to find, however, that any student of 
the subject, whether supporter or opponent of Morgan, has refused 
to accept the Malayan fonn as piiinitive^ and since the belief in its 
primitivciiess is at the bottom of many of the difticulties in con- 
nexion with this subject, the evidence in favour of the lateness of 
the system may be given. 

The special characteristic of the Malayan or Polynesian system 
is the small number of terms and the corresponding wide conuota- 
tion of each. The same terms arc used to denote relationships for 
which many different terms are found in most forma of tlie classifica- 
tory system ; thus, excluding di£ferenoes dependent on age and sex, 
all the relatives of a speaker of the same generation as himt>e]f are 
addressed by the same name. The distinctions between father's 
brother and mothers bi-other and between father's sister and 
mother's sister which are usual in the classificatory system are not 
present, and there is a con'esponding absence of distinctive names 
for their children. Morgan supposed that we had in thin system the 
survival of a state of society in which all the members of a gi*oup 
corresponding to the brothers and sisters of a later stage intermairied 
indtscriminateiy, the consanguine family which he advanced as the 
earliest stage of human society. 

I hope to show tliat this wide connotation of relationship terms 
is late, and not primitive, by pointing out that elsewhere we find 
examples where classificatory systems are undergoing changes which 
are modifying them in the direction of the Hawaian form. My 
attention was directed to this problem by a study of the relationship 
systems of Torres Straits. We have in these islands two peoples in 
different conditions of social orgimization. In both there is patri- 
lineal descent, with fairly definite evidence in one case at least that 

' Ancient Sodety, pp. 886, 888, 402. 
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tho people have emerged from 8 prei.'ious condition of mother-right, 
and the high degree of dovolopniont of the idea of property would 
seem to indicate tliat their social condition is far from being of a 
primitive kind. On examining the social organization of tho two 
communities wo find additional evidence of their relativoly advanced 
condition. The organization of the weetom islundon^ is totemic, 
probably in a relatively late stage, there being evidence of a previous 
dual organization wtiich has become extinct The social condition of 
the eastern islanders is probably still more advanced, having a tern* 
tonal basis, with few traces of the conditions of mother-right and 
totemism from which they have nevertheless probably emerged. On 
studying the kinship systom of these two peoples we 6nd different 
stages of change in the direction of simplification. In the island of 
Mabuiag in the west tiie distinction between the children of father's 
brother and mother's brother is not present, and the name given to 
these relatives is also given to tho children of father's sister and 
mother's sister. Tliat the abaenoe of the distinction is due to lo6S, 
and not to imperfect development, is rendered probable by tlie con- 
dition of the terms used for the older generation ; here there are 
still distinct terms for father's brother, mother's brother, father's 
sister and mother's sister, but there are definite signs that tliesc dis- 
tinctions aro becoming blurred, and that the people are on their way 
to giving the same name to the relationships of father's sister and 
mother's sister, and possibly even to those of father's brother and 
mother's brother. In tho Murray Islands in the east, on tho other 
hand, there is still present the distinction between the children of 
father's brother and moUier's brother ; but here the distinction 
between mother's sister and fathei-'s sister which seemed to be in 
process of disappearance in Mabuiag has completely gone. For the 
full evidence on tlioHO points I must refer to tlie articles on ' Kinship ' 
in tlie fifth and sixth volumes of the Pieports of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Straits. I can only say that the evidence Ls 
strongly in favour of the wide connotation of certain kinship terms 
in Torres Straits being a product of late change. These changes 
would not have to go very much furtlier to produce kinship systems 
approaching very closely to that of Hawaii, and thus a strong 
supposition is roisod in favour of the Pol^'neaian system being also 
a pi-oduct of late change. 

If we now turn to Australian systems we find that it is universal, 
80 far as the evidence goes, to have distinctive names for the four 
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liinda of relative of tlie generation older than the speaker, viz. father 
and father's brother, mother's brother, father's sister, and mother and 
m.other'8 sister. Similarly, in the next generation it seems to b6 
almost universal, ignoring differences according to ago, to have one 
designation for father's brother's children and mothcr'a sister's 
chiklren and another designation for mother's brotlier's children and 
father's siat^r's children. 

The only exception with which I have met is very instructive 
from the point of view which I am considering in this paper. The 
exception is found in the case of the Kumai. In tliis tribe, which 
differs from oil other Australian tribes in its mode of social organiza- 
tion, there are separate designations for Other's brother, father's 
sister, mother's brother and mother's sister, but iu the next genera* 
tion the corresponding distinctions are absent and the children of 
motlier's brother and fathei's sister receive the same names as tlie 
children of father's brother and mother's sister. 

In this respect the Kumai system re.Hembles tliat of the island 
of Mabuiag in Torres Straits while it retains the distinction between 
father's sister and mother's sister which has disappeared in Murray 
Island. 

In cue place ' Howitt speaks of the KuiTiai system an primitive, 
though two pages later he expresses doubts about this. The case 
seems to be very much like that of the Torres Straits people in 
that the social -system of the Kurnai has a territonal basis ^Nitb 
patrilineal descent, and few anthropologists would doubt that it 
represents a late stage in the evolution of Australian society. There 
can be equally little doubt tliat the special features of the kinship 
sj-atem of tlio Kumai depend on loss of distinctions which once 
existed, rather than on a failure to develop distinctions found 
everywhere else in Australia. 

If wo accept the view that both the Kurnai and the people of 
Torres Straits show us late developments of social oi-ganization, we 
are confronted with the fact tliat in these relatively advanced 
societies we find valiants of the classificatory system which bring 
them near to the Hawaian form, though in none of the three has the 
generalization reached the degree present in that foi-m. 

I Wo now know that the people of Hawaii and other Polynesians 
ai'6 far more advanced in social culture than Hie inhabitants of either 
Torres Straits or Atistralia, and it seems an almost inevitable 
' A'afiw 'lYtbet o/Sonth-Easl Auslivtia, p. 168. 
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conclusion that the changes which have occurred in the tess advanced 
peoples have in the more advanced peoples proceeded still further 
in the same direction, and have produced the syetem charactorizcd 
by the extremely wide connotation of the relationship terms to which 
Morgan gave tlie name of Malayan. 

If we now turn from those regions bordoiing on the Pacific 
Ocean to the islands of the Ocean itself we find evidence pointing, 
I think, in the same direction. Wo find that tlio relationship 
systoins of Fiji and Tonga possesw the distinctions l^etween father's 
hix>ther and moUier's brother and between father's sister and 
mother's sister, and they also possess the distinction between the 
children of father's brother and mother's sister on the one hand and 
mother's brother and father's sister on the other hand. No one can 
have any doubt that the people of Fiji and Tonga are iu a much 
more primitive stage of social evolution than the people of HawaiiB 
perhaps the most cidvanced of Polynesian societies, and though it is 
of course possible that the more developed aociety, so far as general 
culture is conceniod. may have preserved a more pristine system of 
relationships, the association of highly developed general culture oud 
a late form of relationship system is by far the more probable. 

So far as I am aware, we have no accounts of the Hawaiaa 
system other than that recorded by Mei^aa, but an account of the 
allied Miwri system has recently been recorded by Elsdon Beet,' and 
I think tliat any one who compares this account with those of the 
Torres Straits or Fiji can have very little doubt that wo have in the 
former a later stage of the Papuan or Melanesian system. It would 
seem that just as the Polynesian languages have arisen by simplifi- 
cation of those of the Melanesian family, so have the Polynesian 
kinship systems arisen by simplification of a variety resembling 
those found among Papuan and Melanesian peoples at the 
present time. 

Lastly, let us go to Morgan's own people, the North American 
Indians. Among the ^sterns recorded by Moiigau liimself we find 
some which approach the Malayan system. I will take only one 
example. An isolated band of the Iroquois, called the Two 
Mountain Iroquois, hud a form of tlie claasificatory syatom in which 
ttio father's brotlier Wiis distijiguishcd from the mother's brother 
{though the two names are singularly alike); but the distinction 
between father's sister and mother's sister was not present, nor wbb 
* Jottm. Anlkn^. InetiL, 1902, vol. xudt, p. I8& 
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any distinction made between the children of the father's brother, 
father's sister, mother's brotlier and mother's sister. Thus we liave 
in the case of this Iroquois tribe a system which is rather nearer tlie 
Hawaian system than that of either Jilabuiag or Murray Island, each 
taken alone. If the definite los:^ which the Habuiag HVKteni has 
undcj^no were combined with the loss which the Murray Island 
system has suffered, we should have before us a system almost 
identical with that of the Two Mountain Iroquois. 

The Two Mountain Iroquois wore colonists from the Moliawks 
and Oneidas who had settled above Montreal, and if their system is 
to be regarded as primitive, we have to suppose that this small hand, 
who had apparently separated from the main body at no distant date, 
had preserved a primitive form, while the main body showed the 
usual features of the classificatory system. The system of the Two 
Mountain Iroquois was collected by Morgan himself, and wo may 
therefore expect it to bo accurate, and it is surpiising that Morgan 
should have allowed this peculiar system to pass almost witliout 
notice, for more attention to it might have led liim to revise liis 
opinion that the Malayan form represents an early stage in the 
evolution of the classificatory system, and with the disappearance of 
the Malayan system as a primitive mode of expressing relationsliips 
would also have disappeared his sole evidence for the existence of 
the consanguine family. 



21te Or^n of the Cla^ficaiory System in (hvup-marriage. 

In the first part of tliis paper I have dealt with Morgan's 
evidence for the existence of the consan^ine family, and I have 
shown that so for as the classificatory s^'stem of i-elationships is 
concerned we have no evidence for this form of the family. As 
I am not here concerned with the general problem of the existence 
or non-existence of this fonn of the family but only with the 
evidence for it derived from the classificatory system, I can pass on 
to the second part of Moigan's scheme, again premising that I have 
only (o deal with the existence of the Pumduau family so far as the 
evidence for it is derived from the nature of the classificatory 
system. 

By the Punaluaa family Moigan meant a form of the family 
characterized by the existence of group-marriage, to use his own 
words, ' founded upon the intermarriage of several sisters, own and 
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collateral, with each other's husbands, m a group/ and ' on the 
intcrmairiage of several brotliers, ovm and collateral, with each 
other's wivee, in a group '. In each case he supposed that the 
spouses on one- side nood not nocossarily bo of kin to one another. 

As Mr. Thomas has shown, the expression group-marriage has 
been used very loosely by recent writera, and it will perhaps conduce 
to clearness if we adopt Mr. Tliomas's definition, though it does not 
correspond exactly with that of Moi^an's. When I use the expression 
'group-marriage', I shall therefore mean a marriage occurring in a 
community divided into definite groups, whether they be clans, 
classes, phratries, in which all the men of one group are the 
husbands of all ttie women of the other group, and all the women 
of the first group are the wives of the men of the second group. 
According to this definition all the husbands or wives would be 
related as members of tlie same group, and it is in this respect that 
the defhiitioii may difier from tliat of Morgan. 

The ai-guments for the existence of group*marriage derived from 
the classificatory s^-stem are briefly as follows. Often, but not by 
any meaiis in all forms of the system, n man of one group will apply 
the .same term to all the women of another group of a certain 
generation which he apphes to his wife, and conversely all the 
women of one group may npply tlie same term to all the men of 
another group and of their own generation which they apply to their 
own individual husbands, and it lias been argued that these terms 
are survivals of a state of society in which there were actual marital 
relations between those who used the terms. Secondly, a child of 
one group will give the same term to all the men of his father's 
group and generation which he applies to liis own father, i. o. to all 
those who under tho last heading would iu some systems be called 
husbands by his mother, and it is supposed that this wide use of the 
term ' father ' is similarly a survival of a state of society in wluch all 
the men of a certain standing in the opposite group were liis potential 
fathers. To this argument the objection is made that the child iu 
all forms of the claiwiiicatory system gives the same name to the 
women of his own group and of tlie same generation as his mother 
as he gives to his own mother. 

This objection to the value of the clasi^ificator}' i^ystem as a test 
of previous social conditions was recognised by Darwin in huj 
reference to the views of Moi^an in The Descent of ilfoM.' He 

' 1871, Tol ii, p. 865). 
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remarks * that it seems almost incredible that the relationship of tho 

child to its mother should ever bo completoly ignored, especially as 
tbo women in most savage tribes nurse their infants for a lung time*. 
The objection still continues to influence many in their attitude 
towards the claasiticatory system, and tho most recent writer on the 
subject^ Mr. N. W. Thomas, has regarded the objection as a rediiclio 
ad ahsunium of the hypothesis of group-niurriage, and has jocularly 
commended such a belief in group-motherhood to the notice of 
zoologists. 

Two quite different answers to t!ie objection are possible. It 
may be that there was once a definite term for the IndiWdual 
relation between mother and child, and that the term became 
extended at a tatfir stage of evolution so as to fall into lino with 
other kinship terms. That such an extension of meaning cart have 
taken place is summarily dismissed by Mr. Thomas as involving 
a process for which we have no evidence and for which no i-eason 
can be seen. As a matter of fact, howovor, as will be apparent from 
what I have said in the first part of this paper, people in low states 
of culture do extend the meaning of their kinship temis. Relatives 
once diHtinguiahed may come to roceivo tho same appellation, and 
I see no reason to doubt that this process of generalization may have 
contributed to extend the connotation of the term 'mother'. Tlie 
other answer, however, probably presents more nearly the genesis 
of that generalized relationship which we have to translate by tliat 
of mother and child. Tnsuch a state of society as that we must assume 
when the system of i-elationshipe was in process of development^ it is 
not probable that the special relationship between mother and cliild 
would have persisted Iwyond the tinic of weaning. Let lis assume 
that the weaning did not take place tilt the child was three years old ' 
and the separation would have occurred before the age at which the 
child began to loam the terms of rclationsliip to any great extent. 
It is even possible that in tills early stage of culture the duty of 
suckling may have been shared by other women of the group, and that, 
at the time of weaning, the child might not have been in the position 
to differentiate between its own mother and the other child-bearing 
women of the group. 

' Qp. dr., pt 138. 

* 1 have assumed that weaning took place at this Into age, because this now 
happens among manjr races of low culture, but if It wsH earlier, iny argument is 
only streugtb«Ded. 
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To thoae unacquainted with society in low stages of culture it 
may seem very strange ihxtt a child should grow up without being 
able to distinguish his own mother from other women of his com- 
munity. We know, however, that in relatively advanced societies 
with paternal descent, as in the Murray Islands, a man may grow up 
without knowing his real father and mother. In this cage we have 
to do with adoption, and the cnso is therefore not parallel, but the 
occurrence of such ignorance in a relatively highly-developed com- 
munity may help us to understand the ab»onco of tho knowledge of 
the personality of tho mother at tho much lower stages of social 
evolution which we liave to assume at the time of origin of the 
classificatory system. 

Again, the subject of adoption, which I have just mentioned, 
may throw some light on the matter. The people of the Murray 
Islands carry tho custom of adoption to whjit seems to us an absurd 
extreme, and childron are transferred from fiunUy to family in a 
way for which the people can give no adequate reason, nor can any 
atlec|uate reason be found in the other features of the social or 
religious institutions of the people. I do not wish to go so far as to 
suggest that this custom of adoption may be a survival of a sUte of 
society in which children were largely common to the women of the 
group so far as nurture was concerned ; but tlus is possible, and ia 
any case this wholesale adoption may holp the civilized person to 
understand that people of low culture may have different ideas in 
connexion with parentage tix»m tliose prevalent among ourselves, and 
that the idea of group-motlierhood is not aa absurd as Mr. Thomas 
supposes. 

Only one other relationship term raises any serious difficulty, 
viz. the application of the same teims to all the childron of the 
group which are applied to own brothers and sisters, but if my line 
of ailment is accepted to explain ' group-motherhood ', tlie existence 
of group-brotherhood and sisterhood will present no difficulty. 

The point which I have considered is the most definitely formu- 
lated objection which has boon brought against the value of the 
classificatory system as evidence in favour of group-marriago. The 
older objections ' were based on tho idea that the s^-steni is only a 
table of terms of address, a \'iew which by no means removes the 
necessity for a theory of its origin. The tendency of more recent 

' HcLvnoan, Stwtia in AndaU Sistory, 1876, p. 806. See also Weeternutck. 
op. cit, p. 89. 
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objectors has been to show that the terma of the syetoui ai-© 
expressive of statuH and duties and not of cwns&nguinity or affinity.' 
I shall return to this point later and will only say now that the view 
that the classificatory system had its oiigin in group-marriago implies 
that it was in its origin expresaive of status rather tlian of con- 
sanguinity aiid affinity. 

Merely to reply to objections raised by others is, however, 
hardly satisfying. In the earlier part of my paper I have shown 
that we have reason to modify Moi^n's scheme in a very funda- 
mental i-espcct, and it is now evidently necej^sary to restate the 
mode of tlie hypothetical origin of tlie claasifieatory system in a 
condition of group-marriage. Such a statement must bo so highly 
problematical and must involve so many doubtful features that I am 
very loath to undertake the task. I only do so because I believe 
it may assist clearness in the discussion of the problem if some 
definitely outlined scheme has been formulated wliich may make 
clear the points on which further endence is required. My aim will 
be to suggest a state of society which would be capable of explaining 
the origin of the classificatory system of relationships and at the 
same time is not in obvious conflict with what we know of man in 
low states of culture. 

I shall Iiave to begin by making certain assumptions. First, I 
as9umo that at the time the classificatory system had its origin, the 
custom of exogamy was already in existence, and further I assume, 
for the sake of simplicity, though it is not essential to my 
argument, tJiat the community possoiHscs only two exogamous 
sections, which I will call moieties. We now have so much evidence 
of such a dual division of early society that there are few who will 
object to this assumption, though my argiuueut would apply equally 
well if there were more than two oxogamous divisions of the 
community. 

Further, I assiime, again for convenience' sake, that the child 
belongs to the division or moiety of its mother. Tliis mode of 
counting descent is again so widespread in communities of low culture 
that few will quarrel with this assumption. lu the hypothetical com- 
mimity I assume wo have therefore two moieties united in gi'oup- 
marriage, all the active men of one group being the husbands of all 
the child-boariug women of the other group. In each moiety four 
groups of people would be roughly distinguished ; the active men, 
' Long, Social Origins, x). 102 ; N. W, Thomae, qp. (it., p. 128. 
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the child-bearing women, the elders and the children. The dis- 
tinctions between these groups will be fairly clear except in one 
case. All that wo know of savage society would load us to expect 
that there would be a sharp distinction between the group of 
cliildren and their seniors. The widusprG^ oerejiionies of initiation 
point to a time when there was a conipleto change of status at this 
period of life, and 1 assume that tlie change takes place at a definite 
time, i.e. that a boy does not become a man gradually as with us, but 
suddenly at the period of initiation. The distinction between child- 
bearing and older women would also present no ditticulties, and the 
chief trouble in imagining the state of society I suggest arises in 
connexion with the distinction between the active men and the 
elder*. If I may be allowed to pa.*w over this difficulty for the 
present, we should iind in such a society that a child would recog- 
nize in his community people who stand to him in eight different 
relations. In his own moiety there would l>e the group of child* 
bearing women to whom he would give a name which was the 
origin of that we now translate 'mother'. Secondly, tliero would 
be the active men of his own moiety to whom he would give 
a name which later came to denote a relationsliip which we 
translate ' mother's brother '. Thirdly, there would be the group 
of children to whom names would be given which later came to 
mean ' brother ' and ' sister '. Lastly, there would be the group of 
elders whose names would have been the origin of the terms trans- 
lated ' grandfather ' and ' grandmother '. In the other moiety there 
would be four corresponding groups ; men to whom the eliild would 
give the name which we now translate * fether ' ; the gix>up whom he 
would wdl by tlie name whiclt caine to mean ' father's sister ' ; the 
children of the moiety to whom he would give a name which later 
came to denote the children of the mother's brother and father's 
sister ; and lastly there would be the group of elders who would 
probably receive the same names as the elders of his own moiety. 

Such a state of society would give us the chief terms which we 
find in the classiBcatory system, and new terms would be developed 
as the social organization became more complex. 

In such a state of society I suppose that the status of a child 
would change when he becomes an adult, and that with this change 
of status there would be associated a cliange in the relationsliip in 
which ho would stand to the members of the different groups. The 
great difficulty in the acceptance of my scheme is to see how the 
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rolatioiujliips set up by these ago-groups developed into those 
regulated by gcnerationn such as ffc find among most people of 
low culture at the present time. 

I cannot hero attempt to follow out such & development 
in any detail, but I tliink it It possible to see tho general lines 
on which one almost universal feature of the classificatory system 
may have evolved, viz. the distiactioa between older and yoimgor, 
especially firequeat in the case of brotliers and sisters. A man 
wotild probably tend Co distinguish with some defiuitcness those 
who became adults earlier than himself (roui those who came 
later to this rank ; he wouU) tend to distinguish sharply betweeu 
thoMC who helped in his initiatory ceremonies and those to whom he 
was himself one of tho initiators, and this distinction between seniors 
and jimiors would probably be carried over into the sjrstem of 
relationships which gradually developed as the group-relations 
developed into more individual relations between men and women, 
and aa the society became organized into generations in the place 
of status- or age-groups. 

llioro still exist in various porta of tho world societies posseting 
ago^rodesp' -which may well be survivals of some audi condition of 
social organization as that I suppose to have been the origin of tho 
classificatory system. Wo have at present no evidence to show what 
reliition there may be between those age-grndes and the sjrstcms of 
relationships, but it is to be hoped that future investigation into the 
system of relationships of some commuuity possessing age-grades 
may furnish material for the elucidation of the process by which the 
evolution from age-groups to generations has taken place. 

\Vliat I suppose to have happened is tliat there wore at first 
purely group*reIutiouship8 wtiich received names ; that from these 
named relationships tlie people were led to formulate certain 
further distinctions which reacted on the group-relationships and 
assisted in their conversion into relationships such as we find to 
characterize the classificatory system at the present time. 

If I am right in tlie main lines of tho sketcli I have just given, 
tlie classificatory system was in its origin expressive entirely of 



' For & full ftccount of these sge-gr&dea, aee SchurLc, Alleraklasaen und Marnier- 
bunde, Berlin, 1902. Unforlunatflly, Schurtx complicates the problem connected 
ivith &ge-grsdee by includiog in tliia type of bociaI organization tlie AuBtraliao 
nutrimonial classes wbicb bava probably had nn origin voiy different from that of 
true ftge-gra'ties eUewhere. 
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status. The terms would stand for certain relations witliin the 
group to which only the vaguest ideas of consanguinity need have 
been attached. Several recent writers have urged that the clasai* 
ficatory sy»t&in as wo find it to>day is expressive of status only, and 
they have regarded this as a conclusive objection to Morgan's views. 
In the attacks made on Morgan's scheme during his lifetime the 
objections raised were of a different kind, being directed to show 
that the system was merely a colloction of terms of address and had 
nothing to do with status and duties so far as status implied any 
fimction in the social economy. If Morgan were now alive I believe 
he would agree to a veiy great extent with those who regard the 
systems as expressions of status and duties so far as their origin is 
concerned, though his unfortunate error about the nature of the 
Malayan system prevented him from seeing to how great an extent 
the terms arose out of purely status relationships. It may be 
objected that he called the classificatory system one of consanguinity 
and .iflfinity, but he called it this because, whatever may have been 
its origin, there is not the slightest doubt that at the present time 
thfi system ia an expression of consanguinity and affinity to those 
who use it. I have now investigated the classificatory system in 
three conunimities,* and in all three it is perfectly clear that distinct 
ideas of connanguinity and affinity ' are associated with the terms. 
The correct use of the terms was over and over again justified by 
reference to actual blood or marriage ties traceable in the genea- 
logical records preser^-ed by the people, though in other eases in 
which the terms were used they denoted merely membership of the 
same social group and could not be justified by distinct ties of blood 
or marriago relationship. There is in these three peoples definite 
evidence of the double nature of the classificatory system aa an 
expression of status and of consanguinity, and there are definite 
indications of a mode of evolution of the systems by which they are 
coming to express status less and ties of consanguinity and affinity 
more. 

The evidence relating to the classifcatory system brought forward 
by meet of the recent critics of Morgan has been derived chiefly from 
the Australians, and, so far as our existing evidence goes, it would 
seem that tlic status aspect of their systems is more prominent than 
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' MabuiBg and Murmy IskndB in Torres Btmits, nnd the Todas in Indift. 

* By coDSAnguiDit)* I mean blood relationship ; by affinity, marriage relation- 
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in other parts of the world, as would be expected from the very 
special development of matrimonial classes among thorn ; but even 
in Australia it is probable that the aspect of the systems as 
oxpreasions of consanguinity and affinity is far more important than 
tlie published accounts lead one to believe. The true relation 
between the classificatory system and tJio actual ties of blood and 
mai'riage relationsliip can only be properly brought out by a full 
application of the genealogical method, and this metliod has not yet 
been applied in Australia. 

That there is sometimes a definite connexion between marriage 
regulations and the clasuUlcatory termii of relationjjhip there can be 
no doubt. Thus 1 have shown clsewhoro ' that the torms used by 
Dravidian peoples provide definite indications of the marriage of 
cousins, which is a feature of their society ; and similarly tliere is 
an evident relation bctwoon the claasificatory terms and forms of 
marriage among the North American Indians.' When we find 
special features of the classificatory system to have Iiad their origin 
in special forms of marriage, it becomes the more probable that its 
general features are the survivals of some general form of marriage. 

Ify object in this paper has been to support the view that the 
features of the classificatory system of relationship as we find tiiem 
at the present time have arisen out of a state of group^marriage, 
while pointing out that this system lends no support to the view that 
the state of group-marriage was preceded by one of wholly un- 
regulated promiscuity. I should like again to insist that it has not 
been my object to consider here the problems involved in the growth 
of the human family in general, but only to deal with the evidence 
provided by tlie classificatory system of relationships. 

The classificatory system in one form or another is spread so 
widely over the world as to make it probable that it has had its 
origin in some universal, or almost univeraal, stage of social develop- 
ment, and I have attempted to indicate that the kind of society which 
most readily accounts for its chief features is one charactorized by a 
form of marriage in which definite groups of men arc the husbands 
of definite groups of women. 

• JoMf-M. Hog. Asiat. Soc, 1907, p, 611. 

* See Kohler, cp, cit,, p. 82. 
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ON PREHISTORIC OBJECTS IN BRITISH 
NEW GUINEA 

By C. G. SELIGMANN, M.D., asd T. A, JOYCE, M.A. 

Within the last few years discoveries have been made in 
British New Guinea of pottery fragmenta and implements of 
obsidian and stono, which differ entirely in typo from the pottery 
and implements used at the present time by the inhabitants of the 
localities in which tlie finds were made. 

The majority of these objects have been brought to light in the 
course of prospecting or mining operations ; some have been found 
a considerable number of feet below the surface ; others have been 
picked up on the surface of the ground or brought in by natives, 
who could, however, give no information concerning them. Thus 
the objects discovered are all truly prehistoric in the sense that in 
each find objects occur concci-ning the origin and use of whicli 
nothing is known by tlie inhabitants of British New Guinea at the 
present time; there is, however, in no case reason to attribute any 
great age to the specimens fotmd. 

The discoveries mentioned fall naturally into four classes, viz. : 
(i) Obsidian implements, 
(ii) Stone implements, 
(iii) Engraved shells, 
(iv) Pottery. 

The majority of the discoveries have been made on or near 
the uortliem coast, between the Mamba river and CoUingwood Bay, 
but single obsidian objects have been obtained from Misima in the 
I^uisiade archipelago, from Goodenough Island and from Murua; 
while a peculiar type of prehistoric pottery is found on the small 
island of Dauko, off the south coast of the Possession and about 
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four miles from Port Moresby. The sites of discoverios are marked 
with a -f on the accompanying map (fig. I). 
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Obsidian Impietiients, 

Before describing the tmusual obsidian impIementH which fonn 
the 6rst class of prehistoric objects, it is necessary to consider briefly 
the occurrence of obsidian in the villages of soiifch-eastem British 
New Guinea at the present day. Small fragments are found mixed 
with the shingle on which are built the coastal villages of Bartle 
Bay, an indentation in the large hollow of the coast which feces the 
D'Entrecaateaux group and constitutes Goodcuough Bay. These 
fragments were until recently used for scarification for medical 
puiposes, and the blocks from wliich they were Htruck were stated 
to have been brought from Goodenough Island for this purpose; 
but it was said that no lai^r fragments were in existence, tliat 
implements were never made of obsidian, and that no one had ever 
heard or thought of applying it to any use of this kind. At Waga- 
wagji, in Milne Bay, fragments of obsidian, formerly used for bleed- 
ing and scarification, though less abundant, were not uncommon, 
and here they were said to have been obtained from a place called 
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Hiliwau, described as near Eaai Cape, where, accorduig to a some- 
what doubtful 8tat«meut, obsidian boulders wcro found in the 
jungle. One of us (C. 0. S.) was sliown a lump of obaidiau about 
as big as an orange from which small masses had evidently boon 
struck, and also a ratlier large pioco of a volcanic glass, of a 
brownish red colour, said to havo boon brought from the same 
locality. But, again, it was denied that implements of obsidian had 
ever been made either at Wagawaga or elsewhere, and the same was 
said at Tubctubo in the Engineer Uroup, where tho fragmeutii of 
obsidian used for medical scarification were formerly imported from 
Duau, the largest island of tlie D'Entrecasteuux group. 

The localities mentioned were thoso iu which a oouBiderable 
amount of work was done by the members of the Daniols Ethno- 
graphical Expedition, but a flake of a brownish volcanic lava, 
suggesting a pitchstone rather than obsidian, was found on Gawa, 
one of the coral islands of the Marshal Bonnet group, and the piece 
of Worked obsidian shown in pi. ix, lig. 5 was picked up ou 
Munia. Practically, then, fragments of obsidian have been found 
wherever search has been made in tho south-eastern portion of 
British New Guinea and its archipelagos, but nowhere, as far as 
our present knowledge extends, is there any legend or trace of a 
belief that it was ever worked to form such implements sb are 
shown in pL viii, figs. 1, 2, 0, and 7.' 

The most striking of the prehistoric obsidian objects ia tho 
beautifully finished axe or adzo shown in pi. viii, fig. 2, and now in 
the possession of Mr. David Bullaiitiue, who added the modern huft- 
ing.- The dimensions are as follows : — gi-eatest length from cutting 
edge to end of tang, 183 mm., greatest breadth, 215 mm. It was 
found in a creek iti the Yodda valley, below the surface of the ground, 
together with the stone pestle and moilar described below (p. 329). 

* Dt. Kudolph Fdeh, wlio htiit flpoiit iioin« tinit^ studping th» Kora6 of CoUing- 
woo<) Bay, iiifomiB uh that he foniid m^ny frsgmentji of obsidiao at Rainu, whera 
hti dug into one of the motmds which hftd not previouely been disturbed. 
Dr. P6eh aUo states that he found no unpltiinents of obsidian in use among tlia 
folk of CoUingwood Bay and the Cape NeLsoti Peninstila, although obsidian cures, 
from which small fragmeutii were atruok when nijuired for shaving or scariflca* 
tion, are in common uae. 

" We take thia opportunity of tlianking Mr. Ballantine for pemiiasiuii to 
pubtiah the phutogrupbs of implwaAata In hiB collection hLowu in pi. viii, &grt. 
I and 2 ; further, tho tlnk«i shown in pi. viii, figs. 6 and 7, phtcsd in the Britiali 
Kuwum by one of ua, vriis obtained through him. 
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This adze-blade is made fi-om a single large flake, and !» roughly 
lozenge-sliaped with a rounded cutting edge ; on tlie shait i^ide, as 
hafted, it has boen worked to form a short tang. 

The flake, of which two \'iew8 are shown in pi. viii, figs. 6 and 7, 
was obtaine<] on Ck>odenougli luland, where it was brought for trade. 
It had been insecurely, and quit« recently, lashed to the ends of 
two of the long thin spears t^ical of the D'Entrecast«aux group. 
On otie face there is a median ridge, in |iart double ; on the other 
face there is a distinct bulb of percussion at the end remote from 
the point. Length IIS mm. (British Museum, No. 1906. 10-14. 9). 

Tlie spear head illustrated in pi. \'iii, tig. 1, length 135 mm., 
was found by a minor, when sinking a shaft on Misima, at a depth 
of 4 metres below the surface. It is foi-nied of a single flake 
triangular in outline, one end worked to form a broad short tang. 
One face has a double ridgo, the other is plain. The small stone 
adze-blade mentioned I)elow (p. •S29) was found in the same sliaft 
some 5 metres lower. 

The last specimen of obsidian is ahowu in pi. ix, fig. 6; it is 
a small flake picked up by one of us (C. Q. S.) on Murua at or 
below high-wator mark in Wimai Bay. On the same site waa found 
a considerable number of well-weathered chips and Hakes of typical 
Suloga adze-stone.' This flake is roughly quadrangular, and luis a 
dull Bur£ace. One face is plain with a well-marked bulb uf pei-- 
cuflsion. the other U flaked L. 2G mm. (B. M. 190«. 10-13. 33). 

Stwe ImplemenU. 

The two most interesting of the stoQC implements arc the pestle 
and mortar shown in pi. ix, fig. 7, which were found in the Yodda 
valley, in the same creek as the ob.sidJan axe already mentioned. 

Mr. C. A. W. Monckton, the Resident Magistrate of the north- 
east district, mentions the discovery of these in the following terms : 
' A remarkable pestle and mortar . . . have been found by some 
miners in gold workings at a depth of 12 feet below the surface 
in ttie Yodda valley. The mortar, which with the pestle weighed 
66 lb., was roughly ornamented with barhai-ic carving . . . the 



' Sulog» is the name of ib« site whence wu obt^ed the 8t«n« whi«li, in 
ttiA form of adz^-bladea, -pasaeA in trndo for nftny mJlM on both the aotthern 
BJid aoiitliem coasta of tbe Piofleasioii. In fiott on the 90utJ]«m coast Sitlui^ 
blad«a have rea«heil at least as fur oa Iho Pn|>uim Oulf. 
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pestle and mortar were discovered in Uie sanie creek as an obsidian 
battle-axe given by me some years ago to the Hon. David 
Ballantino, and botli would appear to be relics of a forgotten race. 
No native to whom the recently found articles were shown could 
make any suggestion as to their original use or purpose, and all 
ugrocd that they were not the work of any now existing tribes/' 

Tlie mortar lias been cut from pale and rather soft stone ; it is 
oval and measures 445 x 385 mm. ; the bowl<shaped dopreasion 
measures 296 x 285 mm. and is 60 mm. deep at the centre ; round 
the depression runs a low ridge, wliich again is sun*ounded by 
fourteen lai-ge irregular knobs flinging . 
the edge of the mortar. The pestle, 
which is cut from hard greyish stone, 
is 165 mm. long, and resembles a 
sUghtly elongated pear. 

Several similrn* pestles, one of 
them a quite remarkable piece of 
carving in stone, have been found in 
this neighbouThood.' 

A higlily patinated adze-blade, of 
which the outline is shown in fig. 2, 
was found by a miner ia the same shaft as the obsidian .-ipear 
head described above, some 9 meti-es below the surface. 

The remaining stono proliistoric objects come from Baiuu in 
CoUing^vood Bay which, as Mr. Moncktou says, is evidently * an old 
village aite of a forgotten people'. Here, too, wore obtained frag- 




Kg. 2. 



' British Neio Guinea AnnutU Rcputi, l!)08-4, Appendix D, p. JJl. Mr. 
Moackton figures the mortar and p«atlu ^-liitJi owing to bis wis* g«ner«eity 
are now in the British Muaeiim (B. M. 1)>04. 11-23, 1), but the reproducUon 
L8 unfortunately by no means a good oni'. 

* Since Uiis iitta writlon JAr. C \V. d« Vis Iios published Ui« dcsoription of 
iL 6ton« pefltl« fouud ou Munia iiiider throe feet of gravel nt the bottom of an 
extinct liver bed from which wvrv obtained ' tho fossil hoaos of dugvng, tuitl«, 
and crocodile '. The pestle is made ' of diabaae or diorite^ the rock which ... is thv 
prevailing geological feature of the island*. In ahiip« it is described a8 resembliug 
' a short hyacinth glass, ^vith a bulb of the plant in its usual position. Its base is, 
as it should be, gently and regularly convex; it« conicul body suddenly diLi ted 
above into a thick collar ... an obtuBsIy conio»I knob surmounting the collar, 
testifies to an inspulse of tho juristic ^ulty. ... Its dtmensiona are theae : — 
Tot*l height, 169 mm. ; diameter at base, 88 nun. ; at neck, 4Smm. ; of eolUr, 
64 mm.' [Annals of thf Queenstamt Muxeuni, Na Iru, 1907. p. 12.) 
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ment.8 of pottery — sliown in plates x to xiu — eatirely unlike 
those in use in any part of British Kew Guinea as far as it is 
known at the prencnt day, together witli carrod shells of the genus 
Omus, pi. viii, figs. 3, i, and b, and at least one much weailiered 
conus armaliell carved in tlic same stylo (fiK. 4), Tlie most abun- 
dant Btono implements found at liainu are adze-blades of greenisli 
ophicolcite, adzes of which were, until a few yeara ago, in use over 
a considerable area on tbo northern coast of tlie Poesession. With 



C.Ntlten 




Pig. 8. 

these finds of pottery, adze-heads and carved shells, wei-e mingled the 
bones of pigs and human remains, but the latter were said to be in 
80 fragile a condition that the bunes fell to pieces on being handled. 
The position of liainu is sliowii in the sketch-map which forms 
flg, 8. Here the new Kubiri and Oian settlements, in preparation 
for which the site was cleared, aru now established. Without 
entering into the question of the distribution of the tribes in thU 
neighbourhood, it may be pointed out that here, near Cape Nelsou, 
the true or Western Papuan Binandere-Hi)eaking tribes meet tho 
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smaller lighter inimigi-ant Papuo-Melanesians, who have pushed up 
the coast from the east. 

A stoue fragment (B. M. 1905. 2-9. 842) of peculiar foiin was 
found here; the material appears to be a coarse-grained not voiy 
hard sandstone ; from the fact that it is curved it appears to be tlio 
centre of the base of a vessel. On the exterior is a short cylindrical 
projection, possibly a foot The interior is smooth and appears to 
have been much worn by friction. L. 160 mm. It seems not 
unreasonable to conclude that this is u part of a mortar similar to 
tliat already described. 

The adze-blades found on the Kainu site are of the stone 
ophicalcite,* which is quarried (probably by tlie Doriri) somewhere 
on the norttiem aspect of the Goropu range, and traded down the 
Waktoki River to the Maiain, and down the Musa river to t!ic more 
northerly tribes of Cape Nelson. But the four blades tliat we have 
examined, including thos^o now in the British Museum, are all 
smaller and less heavy stones than those in present use, of which we 
have handled a considerable number,- PI. is, iigs. 1 and 'Z, showa 
two of tlic ophicalcite adze-bladc-» from tlie Rainu excavations ; one 
of them is thin and flat ; its outline is an irregular oblong ; one end 
is ground on both sides to form au edge. Length 120 mm. TIio 
other is thicker, roughly triangular in outline ; both sides are 
polished and bevelled to form a cutting edge at the base of the 
triangle. Length 50 mm. 

A fragment of a discoid clubhoad (B. M. 1905. 2-9. 327), cut 
from what is probably the same stone, though darker and harder, 
was also found in the excavations. It shows a portion uf the itNtial 
biconical centi-ol perforation. 

' W« ara iDd«bt«d to Dr. J. E. Mair for kinill)' identiifiDg the stooe Erom 
which these atlziMi uiv mitle. 

' W« take this opportunity of gratefully ackaon-Ied^ing Uie nesielsoce w« 
have received from Mr. O. O. Manning, the Benident of tlio North Euutora 
Diviaion in which CoUingiwood Bay ia ailuated. Not only has hn unswoivd 
maiiy <iuestions and traced thv distribution of opliicalcit« ttdtv-blaiK-b ou thti 
northern coast, hut he lius sent to this country a carefully labellod aories of 
adz«»i collected Letweeu Culliog^voud Buy and th« northern boimdtu? of bis 
division in the neighbourhood of Capo Eiididndere. Tti9 beet of theee adze 
blades are now in tbd British Museum, where they oonstitute numWrs lOOtt. 
10-14. 8, i, S, 6, 7, and 8. The numbera of the preliistoric ophicalcite adze- 
blades from Baiau in tlw natuoial collection are 1906. 10-11. 2 aud 3 and 190&. 
2-9. 8'29. 
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Engmretl Shdh, 

Five specimens of these are known to us. One ia the armiet 
cut from a Gonus sliell already mentioned ; another is an entire 
tonus shell : the remaining three tiave the flat spiie removed, and 
one of these has the iiitorior removed also. 

Tlie armlet sliowii in fig. 4 is annular, formed of a croaa-section 
near tlie base of the cone. The exterior, now much weathered, has 
been ornamented witli engraved concentric arcs and 
diagonals. Diameter GO mm., depth of ring 10 mm. 

PI viii, fig. G, represents the complete conus shell, 
hrowiuiih in colour and ornamented with irregular 
lozenge patterns arranged in panels (6. M. 1905. 
2-y. 336). 
Figures 3 and 4 of pi. viii are shells with the spire removed, 
ornamented with bands of incised continuous scroll patterns. Ia 
the specimen sliown in fig. 4 (B. M. I90r>. 2-9. 337) the interspaces 
are Blleil with a »ort of hatched leaf pattern ; in tluit illuiitrated in 
lig. 3 (B. M. 1905. 2-9. 338) the bands of ornament appear to centre 
round a conventional human face which is extremely suggestive 
of the art of the Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf. 

The remaining specimen (not figured) of which the spire, 
columella, and, indeed, the greater part of its ventral surface have 
been removed, is ornamented with continuous scrolls similar to 
those ou the two last specimens described. 

These et^aved sheila are perhaps the most puzzling of the pre- 
historic objects that have so far been foimd in British New Guinea. 
Not only is cngi-a\'ing on shells not practised elsewhere in the 
Possession, but that portion of tlic cone shell which remains when 
its spire has been removed to be rubbed down to form a pendant, or 
when an aiinshell is made from the broad end of the cone, is never 
used as an oruumout. ' But of those prelmtoric engraved shells two 
of tlie four known specimens show that thL^ remaining part of the 
shell was carefully decorated in a way which suggests that these 
shells must either have been highly valued ornaments, or else have 
constituted a class of object which lias now cea.sed to exist in the 
Poesessioa Indeed, the question admits of being considered on a 

' We may, hovrever, refer to tlie d«si(nu. usually totamistic scratefaei) on 
ahella bf tb« l«Tg« p«arl oyster {J^detngrina iMrgarUifeT^) ia Tocree mtroita. 
Cf. CanA. Univ. Etpeditim to 7T»t«s StraiU, vol. v, fig. 21, p. 169. 
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wider basis than is implied hy the stjitement thai nothing like these 
tihelU has previously boea found in Britisli New Guinea, and we 
believe it may be stated that engraved cone shelb or tXMttts armlets 
have not liitherto been ro[K)rt«d fnmi Melanosis. Although three 
of the Hpecimcna under consideration are so much wejtthered m to 
crumble easily, cone shells when fre^h aro extremely hard. 'Hie 
question then arises how the engi'aving was done. The ophicalcite 
blades found on the Katnu site with the cone shells will not scratch 
a good specimen of the modem cone shell armlet. Stone ' quarnod " 
at Suloga will scratch such an armlet, though not i-eadily ; we, 
however, found that fragmcntvS of obsidian picked up in the villages 
of Goodonough Bay readily scratched an arm.shcU, leaWng a clean, 
well-defined furrow such as tlie Raiiiu shells must have cxhibitod 
when first ongravod. The condition of these shells does not, to 
our mind, offer any solution to the problem of their ago ; their 
surface is so weathered as to be scratdicd easily with the thumb-nail, 
but we cannot say whether this indicates an age greater tlian a 
couple of decades, considering the fact that the shells have been 
buried at no great depth in damp soil in a hot clininte xvitli a pi'O- 
longed rainy season. 

Pottery. 

In 1905 Mr. Moncktoii gave to the BritiBli Museum a largo 
collection of pottery fragments from the Eainu site. The chief and 
obvious interest of his gift Uos in the fact that this eolltiction 
consists of fragments of vessels fai' superior, in constntction, 
symmetry, and ornamentation, to anything which is made in the 
neighbourhood of Rainu at the present day. From the fragments 
it is clear that the vessels were mainly of large si2e, and the sides 
average about 10 mm. in thickness ; the pottery is hard, often ex- 
tremely hard, and usually shows a reddish or black exterior. Moat 
of the pots, to judge from the fragments, were either large bowls, 
hemispherical or more than hemispherical, or shallow circular dishes, 
some encircled with a broud flat Up, some witli low sides rising 
more or less abruptly from the cui-ved bottom.' 

' Tbia prGhiutoria putt«r}' U nioal netirly npproucbod by certain larg« Iiemi- 
Spherical vessela in which the cleanod hones of Ihe Muruit dnui uii^ <upoaed 
in rock shelters; some of tk«s« bowla conect«d by the DiutieU EUiiiogr-tpliical 
Expeditiou and now in the British Itluse>uui (Noa. 1906. 10-13. 3-1 to 8S| an 
490 mm. wido and 230 mm. deep. Th«tr rims are often ornamented or Jot- 
pressed with incised patterns and the latter are generally present formiiig a circle 
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Motit of the fragments figured belong apparently to vessels of 
the first description ; on pL xi, fig. 10, and pi. xii, fig. 9, are examples 
of the two variotios of tho second. 

The majority of the pots have a lip fnirroundmg the rim ; this 
lip may be rounded, and curve outwards, as in pi, x, fig. 5, Ac, 
or it may be flat and project abmptly, ua in pi. xi, fig. 5, kc, 
AVlioro there is no rim, there is frequently & handle, which may be 
of tlio ' ribbon ' type, pL xii, fig. 1, kc, or of the type shown in 
pL xii, fig. 4, familiar from the so-called 'food vessels' from 
Northern British barrows of the bronze age. The resemblance is 
strengthened by the tendency shown in both cases for these liandles 
to become mere ornamental excrescences and to appear in more 
than one row. In some cases tho vessel is encircled by a flange, 
moulded, as pi. xii, fig. 14, or with pierced work, pi. xi, fig. 3, kc. 

The ornament is extremely varied, and is chiefly incised or 
impressed; the most frequent designs are punch-marks, spirals, 
concentric arcs, and eii-cles. string pattern, groups of straight lines 
arranged in triangles, meander patterns, and so forth. Occasionally 
a zigzag is obtahied in relief by means of a. series of triangular 
impressions (pi. xi, fig. 9). Perhaps the most striking form of orna- 
ment is that obtained by means of open work. This decoration in its 
simplest form appears in pL xi. fig. 4, where round holes are punched 
in a moulded flange. Those holes may well have served some usefiil 
purpose, e. g. for suspending the vessel. In fig. 3 of the same plate 
the apertures become more eaaentially ornamental ; in figs. 2, 5, 6 the 
openwork has invaded the lip, and in fig. 1 of this plate and pi. xii, 
fig. 16, ornamental apertures occur in the side of the pot itself. 

Next to the open work, perhaps, in interest la the remarkably 
perfect spiral shown in pi. s, fig. 3. 

Another form of decoration is represented in tho applied circles, 
meanders, and bonds, which often accompany the incised ornaments 
These applied bands, Ac, are sometimes plain and sometimes in- 
dented. In connexion with this form, attention maybe called to the 
fine applied spiral in pi. x, fig. 2. Ornamentation is usually confined 
to the exterior, exceptions such as pi. xi, figs. 8 and 16, being rare. 

Among the pottery fragments were found three which must 
evidently have been the necks of bottle-shapod vases. Two of 
these are plain a^ fig. 13 of pi. x, the other (fig. 12) has transverse 

immcdiatol; below tbe rim. Captain Barton iaforms ua tbat these bowla are mad* 
at Kwatota. an island of tb« Ampblatt Oroup. 
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ornamental ridges i» low relief. A glance at the interior surface 
of fig. 13 shows thnt it was made Ijy coiling. It is noteworthy that, 
as &r as the countr)' is known, no vessels with necks are made or 
used in British Now Quinoo. The nature of the potter)" object 
shown in fig. 11 of plate x is uncertain. It somewhat resembles 
the fragment of ii spindle whorl which ha.s been broken longitu- 
dinally ; possibly it is the weight of a pump drill. In i>L ix, 
figs. 4 and 6, are shown two pottery club heads which also come 
irom the Bainu site. These are presumably ceremonial, as is the 
modem wooden club cut from the solid, of which the head is shown 
for purposes of comparison in fig. S of the same plate. The latter, 
although obtained at Port Aloresby, was said to come from tlie 
mountains far inland. 

The last series of prehistoric pottery (pi. xiii and fig. 5) con- 
sists of a number of fragments collected by one of us (C. G. S.) 
on the island of Dauko, some four miles fi-om Port Moresby. Dauko 
is a low coral island covered witli rank grass and bearing a few 
scattered trees and bushes of the oonmion coast-loving plants of the 
district. It is at present uninhabited, and all that could be dia- 
covorod concoruing any previous population is a legend that, for 
a brief period, perhaps about four genemtions ago, the folk of the 
Port Moresby villages, together usually termed Hanuabada, migrated 
to Dauko during a severe epidemic and lived tliorc till the disease 
had spent its force. But the natives assert that this pottery cannot be 
related to this short immigration, and, indeed, the style of ornament 
upon theso fragments differs entirely from that found among any of 
the Motuoid tribes, the pot-makers of the whole Central Division. 

The vessels of which fragments were collected differ in type 
and decoration from those at Rainu. No trace of a handle is found 
on any of the fragments, and in only one case is the pot furnislied 
with a lip (pi. xiii, fig. 8). This Up is flat and broad and expands 
Jruptly outwards from the side of the pot, the ornamentation being 
the upper surface of the lip. In all other cases the fi'agmeuts 
show that the pota were of the same type, circular, witli a perpen- 
dicular or slightly incurved rim about 82-40 mm. deep, below which 
the sides take an abrupt bend inwrn-ds. Tlie ornamentation, which 
in all cases but one seems con&ued to this rim, is of one kind only, 
incised. Bands of lines, simple liatchiiig, cross-hatching, zigzags, 
meanders of string pattern and arcs, are all represented, and the 
decoration is more minute and less bold than that of the Rainu 
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pots and, in oonsequeuoe, the general effect of the vessel must have 
been Bu* leas striking. The cxceptioo, fig. 6 (text), monttoned above 
IB the fragment of the side of a vensel which ha^t been ornamented 
with broad bandi] of a reddish pigment. This, with another frag- 
ment from the same site (pi. xiii, fig. 3), is the only example collected 
from any locality which shows an attempt to apply 
coloured decoration to pottery. 

The almoet perfect symmetry exhibited by the 
prehistoric pottery as a whole — to judge from the larger 
fokgments^might give rise to the question whether the 
use of the wheel were known. But apart from the 
fad that the wheel is unknown in Melanesia, the women 
of the Motu stock at the present day make narrow- 
vessels, in some instances with bodies approximately 
spherical, of perfect symmetry by the simple expedient of giving 
an occasional turn with one hand to the board or fragment of old 
pot upon which the lump of wot clay is supported. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES VIII-XIU (ParnsBv) 
PLATE vni 

Fio. 1. Obsidian spekrhcod ; found *t Hininin fs«e p. SS8). 
Fie. 2. Obsidian uee-blad? ; found in a er^V in the Yodd* vallfvy («» p. 3S7). 
FuM. 8, 4, tnd 5. En^TBved Conus stiells ; found at Ksinu (see p. 382). 
FMb. ^ and 7. Obtudlan Aake ; obtaiaed io Ooodenough IsUnd (hm p. ^£S|. 



PLATE IX 

FiOK- 1 and 3. Opbicalcite adze-blades found at Rainu (8e« p. 331). 
Via. 3. Wooden oorirnioniat olub ; obtatnod at Port Moresby (ik<o p. 335), 
Fir-s. 4 and 6. Poltety club-heads ; fouad at Rainu (see p. SS&). 
Fio. a. ObeidiaD flaku ; found at Waiiai Bay, Muma (ee« p. SiH). 
Via. 7. Stone peet1« and mortar ; fouud 13 ft. b«low tbe auri&ee of the ground 
in tbe Yodda ralley (se« p 838). 

PLATE K 

Fto. 1. Fott«ry fragmeot ; part of rim of vmspI, reddbb enifu», grey body ; 
tb« aide of the bowl expanda outward to form a broad rim of wliich tli« borizoot«I 
•urbM is d«oorat«d vritb incised spirals, and, nt the edge, with a ahallow groove 
IwItvmd two Tova of diagoHAl punch marks. The eitemal edge of the rim sppaara i 
to haro b««n moulded. 11)05. 2-9. I'JS.' 

' This and the BubMiqu«nt numbors refer to the Britiab Hueoum B^gtstn. 
tton Catalogue. 
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Fta. 2. Pottery ftagmeat ; gMyisb-buff, ornunMitod with an ftppli^ui spiral 
in relief. 1906. 2-9. SOS. 

Fio. S. Pottery fngrneat ; |«rt of rim of vcsaci, rvJ^iit]) grey, ornamented 
witlt ftQ imprMsed spiral and, at tho edge of th« rim, a row of aliallow cireular 
impnasiona The surface of the interior is ribbed borizontally. 190S. 2-9. IB4. 

Fio. 4. Pottery fragioeDt ; part of rim of vessel, reddish surface, grey Ixtdy ; 
aide omamAnted with incised eonoentric circles ; the ritn expands abniptly outward 
U> form » Up, curling slightly downwards. 1906. 2-8, 208. 

Pio. 5. Pottery fragment ; part of side of vessel, greyisb-bufT, witlt fluted rim 
ornamonted here and there with smsU koolw. Omiunonted with 8eri«B of ini' 
pressed concentric eirctee outlined with punched dots, uid with meanders in relief. 
A shallow groove eocircloe the pot imraediately l>elow the rim, and below this ta 
& line of punched dota 1905. 2-9. 214 a. 

Fia. 6. Pottery fragment; reddiah grey, with two «uial] appliquS cinlea in 
high relief outlined with punched dots. 1905. 2-9. SOS. 

Fio. 7, Pottery frajtment ; brownish black with curved line in high relief, 
below which is an impressed concentric chevron pattern. 190&. 2-9. 298. 

Fio. S. Pottery fragment ; greyish red, ornamented with curved indented 
band in high relief. 1905. 2-9. 297. 

Fio. 9. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of vessel with everted lip, below which 
is an indented band in relief. Below this again is a band of diagonal linos of 
incised string pattern. The edge of the lip is similarly ornamentsd, but the 
marking is very faint. 1906. 2-9. 268. 

Fio. 10. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of vostel ; about 8 Am. from the edg». 
the vessel is encircled by an indented ridge ; above this, by a meander of impressed 
string pattern. 1006. 2-9. 258. 

Fio. II. Pottery fragment; apparently part of an object in shaj» a double 
cons, pierced vertically by a large aperture. The more depressed conical portion 
is ornamented with bands of impressed lines outlined with punched dots : the 
more elevated conical portion with impresaed lines encircling it spirally. 
1905. 2-9. 815. 

Fio, is. Pottery fragmeol ; spout of a TMSel, red pottery, oylindrical, with 
a low flange about 5 mm, from the edge and one or more raised bands, where the 
neck meets the body, 

Fia. 18, Pott«ry fragment; spout of a vessel, reddish brown, quite plain, 
oylLDdrioal. 



PLATE XI 

Pio. 1. Pottery fraginent; part of rim of vessel, reddiah-grcy pottery, 
expanding outwards t« a round«d lip immediately Ixtlow which is a row of 11 holas 
between two bands, with two vertical lines in low relief lunaing up over Um 
edge of the lip. Below the holes ar» three ridges in low relief, tlie second under- 
lined with punch marks ; the rest iB decorated with impressed bening-boDe pattern. 
1905. 2-9. 24& 

FiQ. 2. Pottery fragment ; pari of rim of veasel, palo-buff pottery, lip 
expanding outward and pierced with four holes (three only complete), running 
diagonally from the upper surface of the lip to the under-side on the exterior j 

rrtOB Z 
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tb« ui>p*r BUffiaee of the lip, wb«r« not onuunontAd with holm, is grcMved 
loDgitudinnlly. The exterior is ornamented witb linw of punch marks. 
IdOG. 2-d. 246. 

Fio. 3. Pott«r; fragrment ; part of rim of vmooI, roddish pottery ■ at tb« edg« th» 
exterior is encircled by a band of diagonal Hoes of impraaed atring pattern ; bvlow 
tbia is a broad Aango, at right aagl«H to th» )>ody. with Inrg? triaogutar p«rforfttion8, 
between which niiw a double sigxag of improssMl string [wttem. liXI5. 2-1). 231). 

Pig. i. Pottery fragment; part of a rim of a veaeel, roddish^grey pottery; 
20 mm. ^m the edge th? vessel ieencircled with a hroad flange irith moulded edge, 
perforated Tertically with circular holea The edge of tfaia flange is omamonted 
with impre«8ed diagonal strioK patterns. 1W)5, 2-9. 244. 

Fig. 5. Pottery fragnieat ; part of rim of veesel, reddish-grey puttnr^*, with 
abruptly everted lip, pierced with oblong apertures between rows of punched dota, 

Flo. 6. Pottery fragment ; part of lip of ves.'^e], with a double row of 
triangular aperturee apei to apnx alternately, and on the rim a similar pattern 
punched in miniature. Tlie edge of the Up ornamented with incised disgonals. 
190&, 2-9. 241. 

Fio. 7. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of veaeel, reddish pottery, edge 
flattened at the top and forming a lip on exterior and interior, upper surfaoe 
omament«d with double row of punehed dote ; edge of exterior lip with puQ«bed 
triangles. 

PiQ. 8. Pott«ry fragment ; part of rim of vemel. reddish pottery, everted lip 
ornamented on Ui» inuer aurf&t^e with horiKontal liiips of inoiaed dote intMTupted 
at intervals by pairs of tranav'tr^ ridgoe. The exterior of the pot is decorated 
with series of impressed concentric circles outlined with inoiaed dots. 1906. 
2-9. 2ia 

Pio. 9. Pottery fragment; part of rim of vessel, roddiBh.grey pott«r)r, 
abruptly everted lip, Uie upper surface of which is ornamented with three loogl- 
tadinal linee of pstt4>m. a nigxag in relief obtained by punching down the 
background, between two rows of incised dots. 190&. 2-9. 288. 

Fia. 10. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of vessel , greyish-bufF pottety, 
abruptly everted lip, the upper rarfac* ornamented with deeply incised herring 
bon* pattern. 1906. 2-9. 232. 

Fio. II. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of vessel, rounded edge, below which 
is a ridgo in low relief ornamented with diagonal lines of impreaaed string 
pattern ; below this the body ornamented with incised horizontal tinea. 1905. S-0. 

Fio. 12. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of veeaet, reddish-black pottery ; 
round the edg« on the exterior runs a rigzag in partial relief, obtained by punching 
doxvn the background ; bolow this panels of rough chevron pattern, inoised. 
1905. 3-9. 250. 

Fio. is. Pottery frsgmont ; part of rim of voasel, black pottery ; round tho 
edge on the e^iterior runs a band of incised diagonal linos grouped in triangles 
1905. 2-9. 229. 

Fto. 14. Potteiy fragment ; part of rim of vesael, roddisli pottery, Up slightly 
incurved, upper fiurface. which elepea downwards toward the exterior, ornamonted 
vritb incised diagonal lines, with a row of dots along approximately every other 
on« ; below, a plain ridge encircles the exterior. 1906. S-9. S28. 
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Fio. 16. TatiVTj tngeaent; ptrt of rim of ms»l, raddfeb pottery, wilh 
th»rphf •nirt»d ]ip, ommmoatod along tbv Hgn with tmprcMMl <lot» ; hoif 
orouneDDtfld with lines <tf umiUr dots lad unprMaed faomont«l liiwc 1W&. 
2-8.216. 

Fio. 16. Pottery fngmsat ; redtUah pott«(y, put of sid* of a Toesil, th* 
interior onumaotod with deeontioo of impnoHd striD^ pattom urangad to 
panels. 190& 3-9. S07. 

Fio. 17. Poti*ry fragment; part of handl*, nddish pottarj, approximateljr 
ejrealar in •eeUon. astarior ornain»nt«d with thraa longitudinal tDdent«d ridgaa. 
1906. S-9. 811. 

Fia. 18. Potioiy fragnaoi; part of rim and «da of vaaaal, groyiah-hlack 
pottery, rouodad in-«unred lip ornamented with longitudioa] groovM; below 
OD extarior aa impreeaed liiw of cord pattora, batow, a broad band of iaeitad 
diagonals amog^d in triaiiglee. and b«)ow again a aeriee of inciaed homootal 
tinaa. 1906. 2-9. 187. 



PLATE Xn 

Pio. 1. Pott«r>- fngment ; part of rim of vaoael, reddiah pottery, roundad Up 
projaeting outwanls ; altout 4 cm. lowvr rviu a horiaootal ndg* ; tfa* lip and ridge 
at int«mL) expand w as to moet and form a loop handla; the lip and th« spaea 
between lip and ridga omameotad with incisod dotted meandara. 1906. 3-9. 4. 

Flo. 2. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of Teaaal, raddiah-blitck pottery ; loop 
handle similar to fig. 1. 190&. 2-9. 2. 

Fio. d. Pottery fragment -, part of rim of veaael, reddish grey-blaok pottery, 
■mall loop-handle an in fig. I, uppor aurface of lip ornamented vith longitudinal 
grooTs ; the triaugular projacUon which Torma the handl« decorated va upper 
•ut^M* with thraa yartical belaa and a double groore following the outline ; body 
omamoDted with hofizontal iDeiaed lines. 190&. 2-9. 82. 

Fio. 4. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of Tassel, raddiab-blaek pottery, rounded 
lip gTOor»d longitudinally ; below on the exterior ie a triangular projection, the 
ap«x meeting the apex of a aimilar projection below it to form a loop handle : 
the upper sur&ce of the former ornamented with grooved diagonals, the edgea of 
both with impressed string pattern. Body ornamented with longitudinal groovea. 
1905. 2-9. 40. 

Fio. b. Pottery fragment; pari of rim of vces^l, reddish pottery, roonded 
Up, at one point a projeotion itimilar to tlw loop handle of Sg. 4, but impvrfomte. 
Below the roondod edg« is an indented horitontal band in relwf. 1906. 2-9. 75. 

Fio. 6. Pottery fragment; part of rim at Teasel, ivddiah pottery, roanded 
edge, '2& mm. from which is a small vertical applivd loop haQdl«. Below this the 
body is ornamented with impreaeed ohevrun pattern. 1905. 2-9. 2S9. 

Fio. 7. Pottery fragment ; part of side of vessul, greyiflh-buff potteiy ; along 
a ridge are a number of small appUvd projectiona, similar to the loop handle of 
fig. 6, but imperforate. 

Fnj. 8. Pottery fragment ; part of side of Teasel : reddish pottery, simitar to 
last. 1906. 2-9. S93. 

Fio. 9. Pottery fragment; part of rim of veaseL roddi^ pottery, Up pros- 
pecting outwards ; 40 nun. from edge tJie sides bead abruptly inwards, the aiigl« 

■ a 
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Iteing marked hy & we]l-<l«fin«)I ridg« ; nboTn this runs b lees prominent ridge, con* 
Beotod with the first at iatervaU by aeriee of three applied knobs, similar to 
tfaow ID figs. 7 aod 8, bukanuUer. 1905. 2-9. £67. 

Fin. 10. Pottery ftvgmeot ; part of rim of t^bmI, djurk-r«c)disli pott«r7, lip 
projeetiog outwards and groovm] loogitudiiully on the upper aarfaca Thea* 
groovm aro int«rrupU>d at od« point by a series of six Bmall rounded kiiobs along 
the exterior edge of the lip. Below the lip run two Khallonr grooviMt and an Jraciaad ' 
linflk 1905. 2-9. 286. 

fit may tw DoUoed hers that the loop handle, appearing io its most perfect 
form in 6^. 1 appears to pass through various stages of degradation, ke«oming 
■mall in fig. 6, imperforate and meaningleaa in figa. 7 and 8, and a mwe decotktiT* 
eKcn«oenc« in 9 and 10.) 

Fro. II. Pottery fragment ; part of lim of v«m«I with Avcrt«d Up, mddiah 
pottery ; bdow ia a faorizont&l apj^ied hand in relief with loieng»^ap»d iodenta^ 
tioMs. I9W. 2-9. 272. 

Ffo. 12. Pottery fragment ; part of aide of tmmI, reddish pottery, with semi- 
circular discoid projoctioQ. 1905. 2-9. 298. 

Fio. ii. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of vessel, reddish pottery, rounded 
lip projecting outwards, ornamented with horizontal groovos interrupted by 
impraased mouldinga. 1905. 2-9. 280. 

Flo. 14. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of vessel, reddish pottery, flattenecl 
lip projeeting outward, 20mm. from which is a prominent ridge with impressed i 
mouldings. 190&. 2-9. 251. 

Fto. 11>. Pottery fragment ; reddish pottery, a short circular rod expanding 
somewhat abruptly at one end, where it has boon broken off ; possibly the leg of 
II vMsel. 1905. 2-9. 816. 

Fio. 16. Pottery fragment; part of rim of vessel; black pottery, square 
edge with dngle broad groove, ths sides apparently pierced with a row of large 
circular apertures, and further omameoted with groups of diagonal impreeaed lineCi 
and lines of small incised dota. 1905. 2-9. 306. 



PLATE XIU 

Pia. 1. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of veeeel ; 30 mm. from edge the side 
bends abruptly inwards. Almig the edge runs a horizontal band of incised lines 
with a row of scallops along the lower edge. Immediately almve bond runs a 
similar hand without scallops. L. 75 mm. 

Fia. 2. Pottery fnigiaent ; part of rim of vesael, reddish potttrry; aloagtheedge 
runs a band of inciaed linAS, and 23 mm. below in a Aimilarband ; between ts abend 
of chevron pattern, the chorrons composed of four or five incised linee. L. 88 ma. 

Pio. S. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of voasel of pale-buff pottery, with 
traeae of red pigment on tho Hurfaoe. The vessel had an abruptly everted lip 
onuunented on the interior with vi^rtica] incised Uoes airauged in puiels between 
bands of horizontal linee. L. fiO mm. 

Fio. 4. Pottai7 fragment ; part of rim of veeeel. pale coarse pottery ; SO mm. 
from the edge the side bends abruptly inwards ; above this as ornamentation ts an 
incised indented line surrounded by bands of incised straight lines. L. 92 nun. 
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Pio. 6. Pottery fra^invnt j p»rt of rim of voasttl, reddish - gray pottery ; 
18 nam. from «dg« the side bonds abruptly iDw&rdH ; along tho «dg« on the exterior 
ia UD incisod band of hatched caatitiuuus trionglut, verticus dowawurds. Ii. 86 mm< 

Pm. 6. Pott«ry fn>giii«Dt ; part of rim of v«&sel, co&rse pal« pottery, oriitunetlt«d 
with panllel bands of inoised croaB-batching and incised meanden. L. 5S nun. 

Fig. 7. Pottery fragment; part of rim of vessel, of co«ree buff potteiy; 
28 mm. from edge the Aide mnk«s n slight but abrupt beud inwards. Above 
this is an ornsmental HcaIlopc<d band of incised hatching. L. 76 mm. 

Fio. 8. Pottery frngmuiit ; part of rim of vassel, reddish pottory; 38 mm. 
belotv mlge th« &ide betids abruptly inwardfl ; above ure two horizuiitkl buiida of 
incised liu«g, and betwt-ea them s dotted meaudor, nlso incised. L. 88 mm. 

Fie. 9. Pottery fragment ; part of rim of rawel, coarse grey pottery ; 87 mm. 
from edge the side beods abruptly inWArds ; above this are thr«e horixuittal bands 
of incised lines, the two lower connected by a similar vertical band. L. 74 mm. 

Fio. 5 {text). Pottery fragment ; part of side of vessel, bUck pottery with 
rfddiab sur^icee ; tho ext«rior is ornameuted with horizontal^ bands of deeper red. 
L. 63 mm. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EXOGAMY 

By NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS, M.A. 

Whatevbh may have been the case originally, it is probably 
true that at tlie present day marriage prohibitions of some sort 
pre¥ail everywhere, and controversies as to the origin of these 
regulations have been, and 8tiU are, frequent iu Uie anthropolc^cal 
world. There are, as I have pointed out elsewhere, broadly speaking, 
three kinds of considerations which serve as a basis for marriage 
prohibitions: (a) in the first place the riilea may be baaed on 
kinship organizations such as pliratries, totem-kins, and the like; 
where marriage within the group of kin is prohibited, exogamy 
is said to prevail j and the corresponding term, end<^t;amy, implies 
that there is a certain body of kiu outside which marriage is not 
permitted, (h) In the second place locality may be taken as the 
basis of the marriage regulations and the rule may run that no 
one may marry a viUage-mat«, or cue of his own local group. 
(c) Finally, marriage rogulations may be based on considerations 
of cousauguinity (blood-relationship) or affinity (relationship by 
marriage), or both. In civilized commumties these prohibited de- 
grees aro the only kind of marriage regulation iu forc«. Not 
infrequently more than one of these kinds of regulation is operative, 
and we may have, for example, prohibition of marriage between 
tliose of the same kiosliip group and, at the same time, prohibition 
of marriage between those who, though of different kins, ai-o closely 
related by blood. It may also faf4)peii that over and above regula- 
tions based on considerations of kinship or consanguinity, tliore 
is a regulation or, at any rate, a custom, requiring a man to marry 
a wife of his own tribe or caste; to this the name of endc^amy 
has been often given. As tliere is a risk of grave confusion unless 
this term is qualified in some way, so as to distinguish kin endogamy 
from tribal, caste, or local endogamy, it might be well to abolish 
the term in the latter sense and substitute for it the word homoio- 
gamy ; this and its corrolativo heterogamy can be qualified by such 
adjectives as local, tribal, facultative, &e., to express the various 
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grades; what is commonly called local exogamy would then be 
termed compulsory local heterogamy. 

Heterogamy has frequently, if aot lavariably, been evolved 
from exogamy, when for some reasoa the kins have become segre- 
gated. But there is no connexion or, at least, no obvious coanexion. 
between prohibited degrees and other kinds of marriage regula- 
tions. 

Wliether it be due to a defective terminolt^y or to some other 
cause, it has not infrequently happened that students of primitive 
sociology, in putting forward theories of the origin of marriage 
prohibitions, have not distinguished between the origin of exogamy 
and the origin of prohibited degrees ; where the distinction has 
been drawn, it has generally boon assumed tliat exogamy is the 
earlier development and that regulations based on consanguinity 
have arisen a.s the human race became more enlightened or was 
impelled by jealousy to impose limitationB of some sort. 

Theories of the origin of exogamy or of prohibited d^rees, 
or of both, have been put forward by J. F. McLennan, Lewis Morgan, 
Westermarck, A. E. Crawley, J. J. Atkinson and Andrew Lang, 
£. Durklieim and others; and we may classify the hypotheses into 
two main groups, distinguishable as ethical and non-etbical. The 
former assume tliat a conscious desire for reformation of evil 
practices developed at some time or another, the latter tliat the ethical 
element in marriage regulations is scicondary and that they are 
due to superstition or instinct, to less moral causes like female 
infanticide, or to more moral movements like the desire to avoid 
jealousy within the local group or circle of hearth>mate«. 

The instinct on which Messrs. Crawley' and Westermarck' 
base their theories is the repulsion that exists, or is supposed to 
exist, between hearth>mates and those who have been brought up 
iu close interoourse; Dr. Westermarck also argues that the marriage 
of near kin would have evil results, no that tho^e who did not 
practise it or who practised it less than their neighbours would 
be at an advantage in the battle of life and their stocks would tend 
to survive, while the others would tend to die out ; in this way, he 
tiiiziks, an instinct against the intermarriage of near kin might 
bo developed.* 

It must bo observed in the first place that though marriage 



' M^ie ItOM. p. 222. 
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regulations of some sort seem to be universal, there ia hardly 
a single relationship which has been universally held to form a bar 
to marriage,' and though it is poAsible that these are secondary 
deTelopments, it remains to be proved that the instinct postulated 
by the ^vriters in qncation is a t^em causa ; for, as Mr. Lang * has 
pointed out, if there is one thing more than another which should 
promote inceet (on this theory), it is the separation of brothers and 
sisters long before puberty, which is such a characteristic feature 
of some primitive societies. If such rules of avoidance are in* 
tended to prevent incest, the prevention of close intercourse from 
youth onwards is, if the theory be con-cct, precisely the means 
which would promote the love it is meant to pi-event ; It must not 
of course be forgotten that the custom of brother and sister avoid- 
ance is life long and does not cease to act as a chock at any time 
of life. But ex hypothesi the closer the relation and intercourse, 
the less danger there was of incest^ and we are entitled to ask 
why the custom of brother and sister avoidance arose at all if it 
removed the greatest safeguard against incest. If hearth-mates 
develop an instinct against sexual relations with each other, it would 
bo uunecesMary to separate brother and sister for reoijons of sox ; 
and it would uevor occur to any one to propose that they should 
be separated to provide against non-existent dangers. 

This criticism, however, assumes that avoidance is a custom of 
human origin consciously instituted with a definite purpose ; and 
we are hardly entitled to assume this. It is true that the facts 
cited by Dr. Weetermarck^ as to separation of the sexes among 
some of the higher apes— the young males are carried by the father, 
the young females by the mother — are hardly sufficient to allow 
us to formulate any hypothesis as to the existence in apo society 
of anytliing like a custom of avoidance, or of its germ ; but the 
possibility must be borne in mind, especially if it can be shown 
that avoidance is known in other orders of mammalia. It need 
hardly be said that inquiries into the social organization either of 
the primates or of other mammals are at best calculated to aid 
us only indirectly in the search for human origins ; so far as we 
know, there is no near ancestor of man now living upon the earth ; 
the anthropoids and other apes are merely his cousins, and though 
in the main the chimpanzee is zoologically his nearest neighbour, 

' Human Marriage, p|>. 290 sq. ; Annie Soeiologi^e, i. 88l 

' Sociat Origins, p. 840. ' Human Marriage, p. 18. 
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more than one other species come nearer to naan in respect of 
single characteristics. Even wore it otherwise and were one speciee 
pre-«iimient in roepoct of every single point of resemblance to man, 
it would still be difficult or impossible to base any cogent argument 
on the social habits of apes ; for, even with our present luuited 
knowledge, we can say that some divergence in respect of type of 
society is found among the anthropoids ; but as the Simiidae are 
more closely related inter se than any species is to man, it naturally 
follows that the differential evolution which is in evidence within 
the family of tlie Simiidae would be not less but more strongly 
marked when we come to compare the Simiidae and the Hominidae. 
If therefore we examine the social habits uf mauunals in order to 
throw light on human sociology, we search for analogies and sugges* 
tions, not proofs. 

To take only a single pointy no amount of argument will aettle 
whether primitive man was or was not jealous. Jealousy is very 
marked among many of the higher mammals and it is highly 
probable tiiat primitive man was so too ; but even if a more extended , 
knowledge of ape psychology- show» that it is absent among them, 
wo need liardly regard the fact as conclusive evidence that man 
was not jealous in his early stages. The Oneida community is 
hardly the modern representative of tlie primitive human group. 

There arc numerous types of animal societies, and the relation 
between the social type and the form of sexual relations is some- 
times very marked, sometimes to all appearances entirely abeeut. 
There may bo a band of females and young with an old male as 
its permanent head ; or the old nudes may live apart from the 
females for the greater part of the year. The community may 
be made up of individuals of all ages and both sexes, or there 
may be different groups for different ages for the two sexes, or 
for females with and without young onoe. 

Among the anthropoids the gorilla seems to live in families, 
consisting of one adult pair and ilie young ones, the latter being 
eventually driven away to form small bands which break up aa 
they in turn form family groups.' The old Orang Outan, on the 
other hand, la solitary, and the remainder live in small groups ; ' 
while the chimpanzee, according to some accounts, hvee tn quite 



Human Marriage, p. 18 ; Du Chaillu, Vflyotfes (Parvs ISQ&j, p. 392. 
Human Marriage, p. 18. 
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small groups directed by an old male.' But in most oases we are 
quite in the dark as to the character of the sexual relations of the 
apee, whetlier they are monogamous, polygynous, or polygamous 
in their natural state. In fact it is only in the case of domesticated 
or aomi-domesticated animals such as horses, camels, and cattle, 
wild or otherwise, that wo really know much about these questions, 
unless, as ifi the case with many carnivora, the animals pair and 
are, at any rate for a time, monogamous. 

As a result of his observations of wild or semi-wild cattle in 
New Caledonia a theory of human social origins wab put forward 
by the late Mr. J. J. Atkinson,- based on the idea that there was 
in the pro* or proto-human condition a herd composed of one old 
male wiih adult females and young of botli aexes. In process of 
time, so Mr. Atkinson conceived, the young males, originally driven 
out from the herd just as the yoimg bulls are expelled by their 
sire, wore permitted to remain, greatly to the advantage of the 
herd for purposes of defence. The sire at the outset had rights 
over all the females bom in the hoi*de ; consequently it follows that 
if, as Mr. Atkinson seoms to suggest, the young male eventually 
succeeded to his father's harem, he hud rights over his sisters as 
well as over the other women (p. 242) ; this, however, conflicts with 
the primal law of brother and sister avoidance, for whose existence 
Mr. Atkinson suggested the explanation that only on condition of 
such avoidance would a young male be permitted by his sire to 
remain in the horde. 

Possibly the passage must be read in another sense ; for the 
comer stone of Mr. Atkinsons tlioory is that tlie young males 
began to introduce females from outside, that the old male was 
induced to recognize the exclusive rights of the young males over 
these introduced wives, and tliat when the sire died, so far from 
his wives passing to the young males of tlie group, outside suitors 
were found for tliem who changed their residence and took up 
their abode with their wives. As a further development, so Mr. 
Atkinson supposed, sexual relations came to be forbidden between 
fathers and daughters and there came into existence a general 
prohibition to marry a group mate, 

Mr. Atkinson's case did not rest entirely on zoological evidence, 
for he argued that, besides being a thinkable hypothesis of human 
social origins, his theory gave a more satisfactory explanation of 

' Human Marriage, p. 18. * (Social Origins, pp. 214>>S>4. 
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customs of avoidance thau those offered (for the case of mother- 
in-law and son-in-law) by Lord Aveburj', who attributes it to enmity 
caused by the custom of abducting tho bride, and by I>r. Tylor, 
who suggests that an outsider had to be ' cut ', at least till the birth 
of a child had, as it wore, legalized his marriage.' Mr. Atkinson 
held tliat customs of avoidance — the rule that certain relatives must 
not speak to, or even see, each other — are in the main due to jealousy, 
and are explicable by the successive steps which he supposes to 
have led from the primaeval horde to the savage tribe of the present 
day. Thufi, the avoidance of father-in-law and daughter-in-law dates 
back to the time when tho young males first began to introduce 
into the group femalee whom they had captured outaide and over 
whom they claimed exclusive rights ; the old male having previously 
claimed rights over all adult femaloa within the group, comity 
between father and sou was only avoided by tho adoption of a 
device which put the latter's wife out of reach of the sire. Mr. 
Atkinson further supposed that alien sons-in-law in time b^an 
to take the dau^htern to wife before tho death of the old male ; 
her© again avoidance between father-in-law and son-in-law provided 
a moans of smoothing over difficulties, for the latter would bo a 
usurper of tho former's rights and therefore at enmity with liim. 
In like manner the father-in-law's jealousy compelled the incoming 
son-in-law to avoid his mother-in-law, the wife of the old male. 

One criticism of this theory of the origin of avoidanceM at once 
suggests itself; if avoidance was a means of diminisliing friction 
or preventing jealousy, and if father-in-law and son-in-law actually 
avoid one another because the latter infringed upon the rights of 
the former, it is at least very singular that practically no trace of 
fother-daughter avoidance is found. One would have imagined that 
it was no less needed for the protection of the rights of the alien 
son-in-law than the avoidance of his mother-in-law by tho intruder 
was needed for tho protection of his father-in-law's rights. Mr. 
Atkinson supposed that fathor^aughter marriage disappeared little 
by little, and so gradually that it left no traces in custom. Now 
the relation of tho daughters of the young males to the sire of the 
latter is a dark point in Mr. Atkinson's tlieory ; but even if we deal 
with the position only of the daughters of the old male himself, 
it is clear that the introduction of the ahen son-in-law in his life- 
time must have speedily broken down any custom of father-daughter 

■ J. A. I., xviii. 246-«9. 
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marriage, and eet up so strong a body of young males within the 
group with int«reets opposed to those of the old male as to render 
the position of the latter untenable in a very sltort time. Hence 
Mr. Atkinson's theory of the slow disappearance of father^aughtcr 
marriage is hardly hkely. 

Again, except as a part of systematized avoidances to which 
the whole of a group and not the individual only are subjected, 
it seems probable that there is no hindrance to the meeting of 
mother and son, or at any rate not more than to the social inter* 
course of father and daughter. Now Mr. Atkinwon does not suppose 
tliat mother and son marriage was ovor practisod, and the al>s6nce 
of avoidance between both male and female parents and their 
children of opposite sexes ia, prima facie, a ground for supposing 
that if mother and son marriage was unknown, so too was father 
and daughter marriage. 

We may therefore ask on what grounds Mr. Atkinson made 
sexual relations of near kin a port of his theory. He implies that 
fatherdaughtor unions axe found among the half-wild cattle of 
New Caledonia, though he nowhere explicitly states it as a fact. 
It has already been pointed out that zoological evidence euppliee 
us at best with analogies ; even if therefore it is a fact that such 
unions arc known among half-doinesticated cattle, it is by no moans 
incumbent upon us to accept them as an element in pr^ or proto* 
human social organization. If it can be shown that among some 
of the higher manmials such unions are barred, the New Caledonian 
evidence is still further discounted. There is not much evidence 
on the point, but autlioritiea report, though passibly only on the 
evidence of natives and not from personal observation, that the 
Khii^ stallion drives out hie own fillies as soon as they are in 
heat, whereupon they run in a straight line up wind till they come 
upon another herd. In the same way the young stallion avoids liis 
dam ; as a rule he is driven out by his sire, just as the young bulls 
are driven out, but it may happen that ho is restored to ttie herd 
al a later period ; in this case it is necessary to remove, his dam ; 
otherwise be treats her as the fillies are used by the sire.' 
Apparently this account relates to the tame or semi-wild horse ; 
but Aristotle * relates that the young bull camel baa an aversion 

' Z./. K.uLW&; ef. Brehm, Tierleben\ ili. 18. 
' Aristotl«, HM. Anim. IX. xjuuv- 1- 
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to connexion with his dam, and we may accept aa & fact the exist- 
ence of sexual aversion among animals between parents and offspring. 

It ia of interest to note that the bull camol can be deceived, 
if the female is covered upi From this we may perhaps assume 
tliat the tondoucy of domestication is, in tins as in so many otlier 
cases, to obliterate the instincts of the mid state. Wliether this is 
so or not, it is clearly immaterial whether man at the present day 
usually or invariably shows this kind of aversion. It is a legitimate 
hypothesis that man once shared this instinctive feeling with 
other mammals, even if it can be shown that in our own day in 
South America and other part« of the world the union of parenta 
and children is not uncommon or even frequent. This point is 
perhaps the most important objection to Mr. Atkinson's premisses, 
but it is far from being the only one. He has taken as his model 
the form of society familiar to him from observation of half-wild 
cattle ; but it is by no means apparent that they are the nearest 
analogues to proto-human society. Why, for example, must it b© 
assumed tliat there was one old male in the original group together 
with several adult females and young of both sexes? Even if we 
reject the posaibihty of groups constituted by monogamous pairs 
and their children as affording no scope for social development, 
it is far from clear that the original group did not contain several 
adult males, either monogamous or polygynous, each supreme over 
his own family and suffering no interference \vith his sexual rights. 
The tarpau of Tartary lives in herds organized on this system, and 
so does the jiggetai.' Even were no such examples known to us, 
the variety of group type among the apce is such that we must foel 
great doubt as to tlie most probable form of the primitive human 
family. 

In order to limit the field to be examined we may perhaps 
exclude from our pun-iew the multiplex monogamous group (com- 
posed of monogamous families), not because such a form of society 
is a priori improbable, but because, always assuming tliat father- 
daughter marriage is barred, it would not differ in essentials from 
the multiplex polygynous group, save that it would be easier for the 
unattached young males to abduct a wife or two, though not so 
easy as it would be in the simple polygynous group, which is the 
alternative form of society to bo considered. 
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Familiarity with the habita of cattle perhaps led Mr. Atkinson 
to over^stimato the power of the old male in the primitive human 
group ; for it is one thing for the old hull or the old stallion to 
hold his own against one or more younger competitors and quite 
another thing for an animal so inadequately proWdod with natural 
weapons as was primitive man to attempt to hold his own single- 
handed against several rivals. The horns of the bull or the hooU 
of the horse may turn the scale in favour of the experienced and 
wary duellist in a very few minutes ; but man had no such 
formidable weapons. The gorilla may be able to do much against 
a human antagonist with fists and teeth ; but it is another matter 
when it is a question of several adversaries of but shghtly inferior 
strength and equally resistant skulls. It may well be that the 
simple polygynous group was never a form of human society ; or if 
it was, it may hare been speedily transformed into a multiplex 
group for the sake of the greater protection against a common enemy 
which is afforded by the presence of several adult males, ready to 
join forces, as do the stallions of the lai^e assemblies of horses. 
Practically, therefore, w© are reduced to considering the multiplex 
polygynous group— Mr. Atkinson's second stage — but without father- 
daughter unions. 

It was a comer-srtone of Mr. Atkinson's theory that adelphic 
(brother and sister) unions were prevented by the expulsion of the 
young malee and the appropriation of the young females by their 
sire. If, therefore, the latter factor is eliminated we have to face 
the possibility that adelphic unions prevailed, as Lewis Morgan 
supposed. If both young mates and young females were permanently 
expelled from the herd— and it must be noted that among some 
mammals the exile of the young males is only temporary and 
ceases when they have captured a tiarem of their own — it migbt 
still happen that the males founded a new group of their own, 
while the females joined another, perhaps already existing, group. 
Let us suppose, however, that the young males hang about the 
out-^kirtd of their original group, as do tarpans and othent of the 
horse tribe round the herd in which they were bom, and eventually 
rejoin it Wliat follows ? 

If the several males in the multiplex group are not at liberty 
to appropriate each other's female ofbpring, the aversion between 
parent and child causing the latter to be driven out, it would be 
equally impossible for the young male to bring the exiled female 
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back to the group. Adelphic unions arc therefore barred, even if 
Uie joung females are not soappod up by another group. 

Wc have seen that in primitive groups at the present day 
brother and sister avoidance is widely prnctlsod, while parents do 
not commonly shun their offapring of opposite sex. What is the 
meaning of this rather striking difference in conduct? It seems) 
a legitimate hypothesis that in the latter case natural aversion 
existed at the outset and was sufficient to prevent unions of this^ 
kind, wliile in the case of brother and sister tliere was not 
necessanly any such natural bar, and I^^lation, that is to say 
what corresponded to it in thoee days, viz. the public opinion of 
the group, or of tlie older malee, was needed to restrain the iDter* 
marriage of the o&pring of the same parents. One way of attaining 
this might be by uistituting a custom of avoidance, the germ of 
which is perliaps seen in tlte gibbon habit of separation of the 
young of different sexes. On the other hand we may perhaps 
with more probability regard adelphic avoidance as originally 
imposed on adulta only, and due to the law which forbade siro and 
child to be members of the same group, but later extended back- 
wards. But it is by no means essential to the theory here put 
forward that any kind of avoidance should have boon known in 
primitive times. 

But, as we have already seen, adelphic avoidance is not the< 
only custom of tliis kind ; avoidance between relatives by marriage] 
is even more prominent, if not more widely found. Mr. AtkinsoaJ 
undertook to explain the genesis of these latter customs by 
supposing that in the first place alien female-s wore introduced 
into the group not for the sire but for the youthful male offspring, 
and that ttiis gave rise to avoidance between £atlier-in-law and 
daughter-in-law as a protection of the rights of his sons; secondly 
that outside suitors came into the group for the daughters of the 
old male, at first only after the father's death, later as rivals to him 
for their liands, and that out of this arose avoidance botweoii 
son-iU'law and mother-in-law as a protection to the fiather-indaw's 
righta, and l^etween son-in-law and fathor^in-law in order to diminish 
their enmity as rivals. 

Now, as Dr. 'lyior's statistics have conclusively shown,' so far 
as avoidance gives any clue, the original rulo was for the husband 
to live with the wife ; then came a period when he lived with her 
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family for a time and subsequently removed to his own people ; 
finally came an age when tlie wife waa taken to her husband's folk 
as soon as they became man and wife. Dr. Tylor waa careful to 
point out that his data did not neceasarily give information aa 
to the primitive condition of mankind : but whether this is so or 
not, the oonclusioas seem to invalidate Mr. Atkinson's argument. 
If avoidance as we know it is primitive, his scheme is contradicted 
by the evidence as to the order of the Btages brought forward by 
Dr. Tylor ; if it is late, it is useless to explain the custom as an 
outcome of the conditions of the primitive group. 

in point of fact avoidance of rulativos-in-law is probably late, 
for it originated at a time when the husband resided with the wife 
and must liave been the product of an age when friendly relations 
■were already estabhshed between different communitiee; for, as 
Dr. Tylor pointed out, it is inconceivable that a man should remove 
At marriage into a hostile community, or even into a neutral one ; 
the simple expedient of capturing a wife would permit him to 
remain among his friends. We are therefore at moet concerned 
with adelphic avoidance. 

To return to the primitive group, we have supposed that there 
eicisted Cather-daugliter aversion, expulsion of the yoimg females, 
temporary exile of the young males and their later return with 
brides from another group. Aversion between parents and off- 
spring supplies an explanation of the origin of two prohibited 
degrees directly, and secondarily of the rule against adelphic unions. 
But in the expulsion of one sot of females and the introduction of 
another we have the principle of exogamy ; and if we suppose that 
only two communities were within such distance of each other 
and tliat exchange of females was possible or easy, we have at once 
the simplest possible form of exc^amy, the intermarriage of two and 
only two groups. But at this point we are brought Csce to face 
with the problem of the origin of phratries and totem-kins, and of 
their mutual relations. Do these primary groups correspond to the 
former or to the latter ? 

For there are statements, as Mr. Lang points out in the pre^nt 
volume, to the effect that within the phratry, in the Urabunna 
and certain other Australian tribes, marriage is further limited to 
a single sept (totem~kin) ; and if this should be confirmed, we 
have to face the possibility tliat totemic ejcogamy is the germ and 
phrutriac exogamy a later accretion. 
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As long OS wo aro confronted with verifiable but unverified 
statements such as tlioee about the Urabunoa sytjt«m of exogamy, 
it ia futile to carry the discussion furtlier. It is absolutely necessary 
to know whether totomic exogamy within the phratry does or does 
not exist ; for on this point must ttini to a huge extent our answer 
to the question, Which is earlier — tofem-kin or phratry ? ; if indeed 
exogamy did not for some reason develop in or become associated 
wttli a previously existing group in wliich we must recognize the 
germ of the totem-kin. For if Dr. Frazer's theory of the origin 
of totemism is con-oct — and recent researches among the Arunta 
show that conception is at any rate a vera causa, accepted by 
a totomistic people as their explanation, or rather as their rule 
of the origin of totems — we can hai-dly regai-d the exogamic law 
as anything but a later accretion. In fact it would not be surprising 
to find that the original germ, if so wo must term conceptional 
totemism, developed in one direction into totemism, in another into 
a cult of animals or into magic. But it remains to be shown that 
the Arunta creed of the present day is primitive ; it is therefore 
useless to discuss whether tliis theory of totemism is subversive of 
the hypothesis put forward in the present paper. 

Peering into the dim past of the human race, wc deal with 
possibilities rather than probabilities ; liistorical data aro denied 
us, and if the truly primitive survives at the present day, we have 
no touclistone by wfjich to distinguish it from tho accretions of 
countless ages. It is a tniism that in dealing with peoples in tho 
lower stages of culture we cannot always distinguish the rude from 
the primitive, nor the back-water fixim the main stream of human 
progress. Some of our uncertainty, however, is due to inaccurate or ' 
insufficient data ; every year civilization and European culture snap ■ 
some of the links which bind the dark-skinned races of mankind to 
their pa;ift, and perhaps it is not too much to say that another 
hundred years will see the world ' civilized ' ; it may be that the 
disappearance of primitive culture is inevitable ; but the age which 
cuts down its representatives can at least garner the ethnographical 
harvest before it is too late, for archaeology alone can never tell 
us the story of tlie human race. 
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A STUDY IN SYMBOLISM AND DESIGN 



By ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A 

Ih what is kuown iu the trade as a * Verge Watch ', there is 
an elaborately engraved plate of circular form, which suppoi-ts the 
balance^taff pivot, and protects the balance wheel. Apart from the 
beauty of their design, and the richness of their pierced work and 
chasing, tlieso ' Watch-Cocks ', as tliey are called, display other 
featui-es of interest, which are well worth studying. The form of 
the eiicapemeut lued in the verge watch is the oldest known; 
unfortunately we are ignorant of the name of its inventor. That 
it was in existence prior to 1513 is proved by the fact that Leonardo 
da Vinci mokes mention of it, though pocket watches were not 
introduced till about 1625. This style of movement, probably 
owing to the simplicity of its construction, continued in use in the 
commoner class of watches up till the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when it watt replaced by other and more effective forms 
of escapement. 

Having made a considerable collection of these 'watch-cocks*, 
the sole relics of worn-out and broken-up watches of tho verge 
type, my attention has naturally been directed to their style and 
workmanship. They were made by specialists called ' cock makers \ 
men of great skill as craftsmen and deeigneni. Though most of 
these watch-cocks display a strong family resemblance, no two 
are absolutely alike, each exhibits the personality of its maker; 
thoy are in every sease artistic productions, aiid as such are well 
worth collecting and preserving. Whilst, as a rule, tho groundwork 
of the design is based on the conventional treatment of flowers 
and foliage, there constantly recur among the specimens sucli devices 
as grotesque heads or masks, the figin-es of birds, basketa, vases, 
and the like. In grouping the watch-cocks according to the cha- 
racter of their design, the question naturally arose as to what 
interpretation was to bo put on the repeated occurrence of tho 
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above devices. The moct obvious assumption was, that the recur- 
rence of the same s^-mbol pointed to the specimens being the product 
of the same school of craftsmen, where probablj' the apprenticea 
copied tmd repeated tlie d^igna of their master». No doubt such 
an explanation ta&y to some extent account for the persistence 
of certain types, of what for the time being we may style omamentr 
but it does not adequately explain why the choice of emblems or 
dovicos should be so restricted and limited. Happening at the 
time to be interested in the subject of the * Evil Eye', the thought., 
naturally suggested itself to me, that possibly these devices and 
patterns partook of the nature of charms, whether to protect the 
watch itself or its owner is an open question. With the object 
of putting this suggestion to the test I have made a careful examina- 
tion of all the specimens in my pot-scssiun, some hundred and sixty 
or thereabouts, witli the following results. 

Of the examples in my collection, about 50 per oent have 
a grotesque head engruvod upon them. These heads soem to have 
no apparent connexion with the general design, and look as if 
they were introduced to meet some traditional requirement. 
Britten ' who thinks that the earlier * Cocks ' were quite plain, dates ^ 
the introduction of these quaint heads on them about the year 
1700. At first it seemed possible that these might be intended 
to represent the Gorgon's head, but in no instance have I noticed 
the split or protruded tongue, the teeth, though often large and 
well pronounced, are never tusked, nor have I ever seen snakea 
introduced into the design. Support was given to the view that 
it was possibly the head of Bacchus, since in a considerable number 
of cases the head was represented crowned with flowers. In this 
connexion it is interesting to note that Osnilia or masks repro 
senting the head of Bacchus were ti^uently hung on fruit ireesi 
to avert the evil eye and preserve their fertility. For our puipo^ 
however, tho identification of the head is umicoessary, since it ia 
generally admitted that the grotet»queness of the mask is in itself 
sufficient to divert the attention of the ' evil eye '. Elworthy 
writing on this subject, says: 'The step from the famous death' 
dealing vis^e (the Gorgon's head) as a protection against the evil 
eye it was believed to produce, is but short to that of hideoua 
faces in general ; and hence we find that strange and contorted 

• Old CHocits and WaUbcs and their Makers, BatBfonJ, 19M, p. 627. 
' The Exil Eye. John Murray, I^ndou, 1806, p. 147. 
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faces or masks were certainly used as objects to attract Uie evil 
eye, and so to absorb its iuflueuce and to protect the person wearing 
or displaying the mask.' There seems, therefore, adequate justifica- 
tion for assigning to this class of amulet tlie devices represented 
in fig. 1. In this series, it is interesting to note that in the 
majority of casetj the chin is only imperfectly shown, in other 
instances the design does not include the mouth, but in all the 
wrinkled forehead and staring eyes are well displayed. 

About 13 per cent, of my speeimeua have the form of a vase 
incorporated witli the design. Of this kind of charm Elworthy ' 
writer as follows : * It ^vas said by Plutarch that when Isis brought 
into the world Hurpocrates, the posthumous son of Osiris, she wore 
au amulet round her neck in the form of a vase, tlio " Emblem of 
Ma " the goddess of truth. Tlie vase is also a symbol of Osiris. 
This vase represented water : hence Uie vivifying power of nature, 
i.e. Osiris the personification of the Kilo, which was thim tji>ified 
by a vase,' In none of my specimens are the vases represented 
as having Itandles (see fig. 2) like the Amphorae or Cantbari 
which are shown in the tablet brought by Dr. Ai-thur Evans from 
Taranto, and now deposited in the Ashmolean Museum. In 
Dr. Evans's opinion this tablet was employed for stamping the holy 
cakes used on various religioua occasions, and the objects thereon 
represented are undoubtedly sucli as were used as clmrms. There 
appears, therefore, some reason for the assumption that the device 
of the vase on these watch-cocks lias a similar significance, though 
on the other hand it must be admitted that their appearance 
oorreeponds witli the revival of Greek ornament wliieli took placo 
towards the latter end of the eighteenth century. 

Next in frequency in my collection (about 9 per cent.) are speci- 
mens displaying the figures of birds (see fig. 3). Of these, two are 
manifestly swans, the others represent birds of prey, more or less 
conventionally treated, but in two examples they are undoubtedly 
intended for eagles, and the others, there is little doubt, are repr^ 
sentations of the same bird. It ia surely sometliing more tlian a 
coincidence that those birds, and those only, should be selected for 
incorporation in the design. Regarded as they are as sacred, from 
their association with Jupiter, we meet with repeated examples of 
their employment as charms against thfi evil eye. Elworthy {he. cU.^ 
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p. 326) records the occurrence of the eagle four iimos in spocimens 
of the mano>pantoa, and also figures an engraved onyx {loc. citj 
p. 131) with a central eye surrounded by figures of an eagle, Jupit«r's 
head, a thunder-bolt, and a dolpliin. 

The symbol of abundance, a coi-nucopia, lias long boon usod as a 
charm against the evil eye. It has been auppoeed to act by exciting 
the envy of the Jeitatorr, bo distracting his gaze from the object on 
which, in the first instance, it was directed ; other reprosentationA 
of plenty are supported to act in a aimilar way. It is therefore, 
interesting to note that baskets abundantly laden witli fruit and 
flowers are not imfroquently ougravod upon those watch-ooeks. Of 
these, ttome examples are shown in fig. 4. It is difKcuIt to account for 
the occurrence of such designs on the inside of a watch, unless on 
some such supposition as that advanced. 

Of other forms of device met with, those displaying a radiating 
or star-like pattern are not unoonunoo. It requires but little stretch 
of the imagination to regard the central core as the sun from which 
the rays are represented as emerging. Such forms are commoa 
enough in the ornaments used on horse furniture to ward off the 
influence of the evil eye. Is it improbable that they are similarly 
employed here? (See fig. B.) 

There yet remain a few examples of designs not hitherto 
referred to. These are shown in fig. 6. The first two exhibit the 
head of the Dolphin, conventionally treated, coaceming which 
Elworthy remarks that in Roman times the Dolphin was considered 
one of the special charms against the evil eye. 

In the next two specimens a representation of a lyre is a 
prominent feature in the design. The same device is described by 
Elworthy as occurring on a mano-pantea, and curiously enough it is 
present in the terra-cotta mould preserved in the ^Vshmoloan Museum, 
which, according to Dr. Evans, was used for stamping holy cakee, 

Of the remaining examples in the figure, one displays what I 
-take to bo the sacred hcm-t, whilst the other, the only example 
I have seen, presents a form, whether intentional or accidental, 
reminiscent of the crescent and the disk. 

The rest of the specimens, amounting to about 12 per cent, do 
not present any featiu'es which call for special attention, the pattern 
being simply tliat of a foUated design without any additional device. 

Such are the facts. In the course of the papor I have showu 
pretty clearly which way my own conclusions have been drifting. 
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but ono must hesitate before committing oneself to a definite 
theory. 

To summarize the results, it is, to say the least, extremely odd 
that so elaborate and artistic a piece of workmanship should bo 
hidden away in the interior of a watcli, when a simple plate would, 
for structural purposos, have been just as effective. Further, it is 
remarkable that the devices employed are those which are almoet 
universally employed as chai-ms against the evil eye. Midst the 
wide range of objects which lend themselves to decorative treatment, 
it is surely strange tliat the selection should have been limited to 
the examples quoted in a collection of over 160 specimens. It is 
instructive, too, to note that we have an analogous case in the 
variety of ornaments used on horse trappings, wliere there is little 
doubt that their selection has been determined by their supposed 
efficacy aa charms. 

Even granting that the designs on those watch'oocks were 
employed as a means of warding off the influence of the evil eye, it 
is hard to account for their occurrence in watches of English make, 
that supposition would necessitate the admission of some alien 
influence, most probably Italian. Now the watch and clock making 
industry was a product of middle and northern Europe, and spread 
southwards. If foreign workmen wore employed in England they 
would most likely be Swiss, Germans, Flemings, or French, There 
were, however, Italian families whoso names appear as designers, 
and such Frenchmen as Jean Bourquet (1723) and Pierre Bourdon 
(1725) published designs for the use of watchmakers which display 
a marked resemblance to those herein described. At a time when 
symbolism in design was much in vogue, those craftsmen no doubt 
set the fashion, a fashion which has since been slavishly followed, 
without any clear appreciation of the significance of the devices 
employed. This seems a not uurenaonable explanation of the matter, 
for it is confessedly bard to imagine that the facte already stated 
amoimt to nothing more tiian more coincidences. 

The clue to the solution of the problem is, therefore, probably to 
be found in tracing some Italian influence among the eariy designers, 
I or possibly the requirements of the Italian market may have induoed 
I our watchmakers to provide their foreign customers not only with 
I a reliable time-keeper but also with a sure protection against the 
I banefid influence of the evil eye. 



L-*AR. OR THE TRANSFERENCE OF 
CONDITIONAL CURSES IN MOROCCO 

By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 



Thb term l-'dr ia applied by the Moors to a compulsory relation 
of a peculiar kind in which one poraoa stands to another. The 
common expreeeion, Ana far aiWt « 'dmjt, * I am in God's 'dr and 
your 'dr,' implies tliat a man is bound to help me, or, generally, to 
grant my request whatever it may be, as also that if ho doee not do 
so his own welfare is at stake. The phrase, ' In God's 'dr,' only 
aerv'cs io give solouuiity to tlio appeal : ' 1 am under tlie protection 
of God, and for his sake you are obliged to help me.' But the word 
l-dr is also used to denote the act by means of which a peraon places 
liimself in the said relationship io another. Hdd l-'dr 'dlik, ' This is 
'dr ou you,' is the phrase in common use when an act of this kind is 
performed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to grant the 
request, he answers, H&d l-'dr yiAriH fik, * Uay this 'dr recoil upon 
you.' 

The constraining character of l-dr is due to the fact that it 
implies the transference of a conditional curse:— If you do not 
do what 1 wish you to do, theu may you die, or may your children 
die, or may some other evil happen to you. That l-'ar imphcitly 
ooutains a conditional curse is expressly Htated by the people 
themselves, altliough in some cases this notion may bo somewhat 
vague, or pouuibly have almost faded away. 

Externally the custom of War presents such a variety of forms 
that, without tho aid of a common torm, it might bo difficult to 
recognize thorn all as expressions of one aud tho same idea. The 
only feature which aU these acta have in common is that they serve 
as outward conductors of conditional curses. A common method of 
performing 'dr upon a person is to establish material contact with 
him by means of a bodily grasp. He may touch the person whom 
be invokes with his turban or with a fold of his dress, or he may 
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grsHp with hia hand either that person himself or his ehild or 
horse which ho is riding. Even by going to a horse in a stable aud 
staying, Ana f&r l-'aud, ' I am in the 'tfr of the horse,' a person may 
place himself under the pvotcction of it^ owner ; thus people often 
take refuge in the Sultan's stable. You may also make 'dr upon 
a person by taking his son in your arms and giving him to his 
father, sajring, 'This is 'dr for you.' Another form of 'dr-making 
is to take some food to the pereon invoked If he cannot or will 
not grant the petitioner's request^ he refuses to accept the food ; but 
if be accepts it he is bound to do what is asked of him. 

Among the \Jl&d Bu 'Aziz in Dukkflla and other Arab tribes of 
the plains, if a refugee enters another person's tent or only takes 
hold of the tent-pole, at the entrance of the tent, saying. Ana fi 'or 
Udh u 'dr&k, or. Ana mug fi ttiiddt^, ' I am in God's 'dr and your 'or,' 
or, ' I am seeking refuge with your children,' then the owner of the 
tent is obliged to assist him, at least by acting as a mediator between 
him and his pursuer. A similar rule prevails among those Aiabic- 
and Berljer-spcaking tribes who live in hou.ses. Among the Shlah 
(Berbers) of Glawi, in the Great Atlaa, the refugee invokes the owner 
of the house in the following words : — Ztigg gnfns miM'i dtcinnik 
djlan^ ' I am seeking refuge in God's aud your hands, So-and-so.' 
In such circumstances custom also requires that the pun$uer shall 
not try to take the refugee out by force, but apply to the owner of 
the tent or house ; nay, even if he is pursued by his governor, the 
soldiers first make representations to the protector to give up the 
refiigee. Among the Ul^ Bu 'Aztz, if a sheikh or governor wants 
to extort money from one of his subjects and the latter takes refuge 
in the tent of some important person who happens to be away from 
home, the wife of his absent host takes off her belt {i-hz&m} and 
gives it to him. The refugee then goes with it to the sheikh or 
governor ; it is 'dr on the part of the wife, and one-half of the claim 
will be remitted in con.sequence. The governor may also liimself 
induce a refugee to leave the tent where he has fled by sending him 
his own rosary as a guarantee that he will not treat him badly. In 
this instance the pursued person gains power over his pursuer by 
possessing a tiling which belongs to the latter. Tiio following case 
occurred in a village among the Au^ra mountains in Northern 
Morocco, where I was staying for some months. A man who had 
committed murder came once nmning to the village, pursued by the 
relatives of his victim. He foimd on a field some women belonging 
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to the family of my bost, a highly respected shereef, and cried out, 
Ana mznug /allaJi u jiiierif, ' I am seeking refuge witli Qod and the 
sherocf.' Without touching them he lay down on the ground, and 
they covered him with some of their clothes. The pursuers were 
thereby prevented from carrying out their intended revenge, and 
turned back to their village. In Andjm it also happens that a 
person who has been subject to imjust punishment goes to a place 
where some men are gathered practising rifle-shooting, bows down 
with his hands on his back, kisses the gruuud in four directions, and 
sa^-s, Ana f*6r allM u 'drktim jw mwAlin l-mkafUti iufu fia Ulleh ^iicwa 
'ai alldJt u 'dlikum ana ntldltim, ' I am in the 'ar of God and your 'dr, 
O mastcns of the guns, attend to me for the sake of God, I make an 
accusation to God and to you, I am innocent' He remains bowed 
down with the right hand clenched bcliind his back and the left 
hand clasped round its wrist till tlie sportsmen have made l-fiU^ha 
l-^i&khila, * the reversed f&t^ha^ that is, till they, with the palms of 
their hands turned downwards, imprecate evils upon his enemy. 
Wlien this is done, the cliief of the sportsmen opens the hands of 
the supplicant, and all persons pi-esent clap their hands. 

At Amzmiz, in the Great Atlas, I was told that if a man has 
committed a rape on another man's wife, and the offended husband 
is not sbxing enough to avenge himself, he makes a hole in a kettle, 
hang8 the kettle round his neck, and goes about in this manner 
asking people to help him. This was said to be '<ir of a very 
compulsory kind. Among the UUd Bu 'AiXz a man whose wife 
has been seduced by another person or whose property has been 
interfered with, may go to his governor with a piece of his tent-cloth 
over his head. This is 'ar upon the governor, who is now compelled 
to help him. Or instead of covering his head with the teut-cloth he 
iti&y paint his face with cow-dung, or he may shave his hair, leaving 
only a lock ()-grOn) on each side of the top of tlie head and a fringe 
{i-gii^m) over the forehead. Among other Arabs of the plains an 
injured husband who is too weak to avenge the infringement of his 
lights loaves seven tufts of hair on his head and goes to another 
tribe to ask for help. In these cases the conditional curse is 
obviously supposed to be seated in the kettle, or the tent-cloth, or 
the cow-dung, or the locks or tufts of hair, and from there to bo 
transferred to the person or persons who are invoiced. A similar 
idea undoubtedly uiiderUes tlie custom of making a vow of blood- 
revenge by letting the hair grow until the vow has been fulfilled. 
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This is 'dr mado by a person upon himsolf : the conditional solf- 
imprecation or oath oUngs to his hair and will fall upon his head if 
he vioIal;e8 it. Speaking of the tiame custom practitwd by the ancient 
Arabs, Wollhauscn suggests that the hair was allowed to grow for 
tlie piirpo>*e of being sacrificed after the fulfilment of the vow.' But 
this explanation, far-fetclied by itself, is in my opinion disproved by 
the fiacts to which I have just referred. 

Sometimes l-'dr consists in making a heap of stones. Both 
among the Arabs of UUd Bu 'Aziz in Dukkala and among the 
Andjra mountaineers I found the following custom provalont. If 
two men agree to meet at a certain place at night for the purpose of 
going out together to rob and one of them fails to appear, the other 
man makes a cairn at the appointed place and takes the faithless 
comrade to it the next morning. The latter is then obliged to give 
him a nice entertainment. The cairn may on tlie one hand servo 
as a proof that its maker had kept his engagement ; but its chief 
object is without doubt to compel tho other penwu to compensate 
lum by a feast, the cairn being 'dr upon him. In this ca.se, as in all 
kinds of l-'dr, the curse is conditional ; but unconditional curses are 
also frequently embodied in heaps of stones. Thus in the north of 
Morocco, if a muleteer buys a new mule, the other muleteers of the 
place ask him to give them an entertainment, and if he refuses they 
make a caim asking God to send misfortune on the mule whicli he 
had bought. A common practice among scribes is to make a cursing 
caii-n for a wealtliy man whom they have in vain asked for a present. 
They make a cairn either outside his house or in some open place, 
road over it some passages of the Koran, and, with the palms of 
their hand.s turned downwards, pronotmce a curse upon the niggard, 
invoking Qod to deprive him of his wealth or calling down on him 
smne other misfortune. Among the Berbers of Aglu, in the Sua 
province, each of the scribes takes a stone &'oin t!io caim which they 
have mado and tlirows it away, saying, in Shelha, Gikad Ui h'SHU 
taMrh6rtad aflUmiUU rAWi gaiUi tvifHrhdn, ' As we disiwrsod thia 
heap of stones, so may Oud disperse for tiiiii that which niakce him 
happy.' Tiie person on whoso account the caim was made is thus 
cui-sed by tlie scribes ; he is, as tlie Arabs say, msh6t. ttviba. Cursing 
Is the essence of the ceremony. The reading of tho Koran, again, ia 
an imitation of the funeral rite ; the scribes aay that the cairn is tho 
tomb of So-and-so. In other instances the scribes plunge a kuifo 
* liVeUhnuaen, Jteste arabiachen Ileidettivms, p. LS4. 
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into Uie ground, cover it with white clothing representing the shroud 
of a oorpee, and recite l-burd<t, just as at an ordinary burial. Or they 
perform the funeral ceremony over seven little stones which thoy 
have wrapped up in clothes. 

Tlie most powerful of all methods of making 'ar, however, is to 
sacrifice an animal on the threshold of the house or at the entrance 
of the tent of the person &om whom a benefit is asked. If he steps 
over tlie blood or even only catches a glimpse of it, he is, for hia 
own sake, obliged to grant the request made by the person who 
killed the animal. If he has previously heard that an animal has 
been slaughtered outside his dwelling and he is unwilling to do 
what is asked of him, he tells his servants to remove the dead body 
and to wash away the blood carefully, and in this case, when he has 
not seen the blood at all, the danger is much leanened. On the 
other hand, if he fulfils the wish of the supplicant, he need not be 
afraid of stepping over the blood, as the curse it contains is only 
conditional. In some parts of Morocco, at least, it is the rule that if 
a person who has been thus appealed to is unable to give the assist- 
ance required, he is obliged tu provide another animal to be killed 
as 'Hr for somebody else. When an animal is killed as 'dr, the 
ordinary phrase bismUIdii^ * In the name of Crod,' is not uttered ; and 
it must not bo eaten either by the sacrificer or by the person on 
whose account it is sacrificed. It is eaten only by the poor. 

The groat efficacy ascribed to tliis form of l-'dr is entirely due to 
the blood. As I have pointed mit elsewhere,' the efficacy of a curse 
depends not only upon the potency which it possesses from the 
banning, but also upon the vehicle by which it is conducted — just 
as the strength of an electric shock depends not only on the original 
intensity of tlie current, but also on the condition of the conductor. 
And of all conductors of curses none is considered more efficient 
tlian blood. The reason for this is that blood is supposed to contain 
supernatural energy, and it is a general law of magic that a medium 
endowed with supernatural energy gives particular potency to any 
curse vrith which it ia loaded. In Morocco blood which ha.s been 
shed ia always supposed to oontain enun, or evil spirits ; there is 
misfortune in it— ^6(ls yimii i»'a ddem. The most avrful of all 'Hr- 
8acri£cos is the so-called t''arkiha or t'argiba. The sinews of the knoo- 
joints {t-'ardlab, or i-'ardgeb) of a bullock's hind-legs are cut, and in this 
state the animal is taken to him or thuee to whose loss the Vr-sacrifice 
' Origin and Ikxck^aeni t^ the Moral Idtas, i. 686. 
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is to bo made. This is done on very solemn occaaiotis only, when 
one tribe invokes another or when somebody makes on appoal to 
the Sultan or to some high government official. The i-cason for cutting 
the 8ine'\rs of the bullock seems to be to give the animal the ap- 
pearance of a Huppllaat. 

As a means by which one person can compel another to comply 
with his ysnshes, l-'dr naturally plays a very important part in the 
social life of tlie people. It is resorted to for a variety of purposes : 
to obtain pardon from the government ; or to induce the relatives of 
a person wlio has been killod to ul>staiu from taking revenge ; or to 
secure asststanco against an enemy or mediation iu the case of 
trouble. A woman once wanted to put 'dr upon nie outside my tent 
in order to compel me to give a now cloak to her little son. L-'dr 
is thus a great boon to weak and helpless people, criminaU, and 
strangers. The fact that a person is in the 'dr of the owner of a 
dwelling as soon as he has entered or even touched it, largely 
explains the stringent claims of hospitality ; for, by being in his 
dwelling, the stranger is in close contact witli the host and his 
belongings and is consequently able to transmit to them any evil 
wishes be pleases. In the Great Atlas mountains a Jew who settles 
down ia a Berber village always places himself under the protection 
of some powerful man by putting 'dr upon hioL I/dr makes 
travelling possible in districts whicli otherwise would b© in- 
accessible even to Mohammedan strangers. For instance, if a man 
belonging to the Arabi(>speaking B^ni Ah'sen tribe goes to visit the 
neighbouring Berber tribe, Z6mmur, or a Z^mmur man goes to visit 
Bfiui Ab'son, the visitor must secure protection (Urndsivg) from some 
member of the other tribe. In case Uie protector should denert his 
protegd, tlie injured party, or, if ho has beon killed, his relatives, 
make a picture of the faithless man and take it about from market 
to market telling the people which person it represents and at the same 
time cuning him. Tliis is done for the purpose of compelling him to 
pay compensation ; and should he refuse to do so a light may ensue 
between the families of the two parties. Or the injured person 
threatens to dig the other's grave in the market place, and if his 
threat is of no avail he carries it out, announcing, 'So-and>so has 
broken his word, this is his grave,' in which case the person in 
question is regarded as a disliououred man. A lumiUr Hystem pre- 
vails among the Jb&la, or mountaineers of tiie North, and the Shluh, 
or Berbers of the South, in districts where the Sultan's rule is merely 
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Qominal ; the Jbala call such protoctiou ei^ftat. Tho degree of pro- 
tection which l-'dr affords to him who resorts to it depends, of course, 
upon the respect in which tlie protector is held. The protection 
given by \romen is particularly powerful. In various tribes of 
Morocco, especially among tho Berbers and Jbdla, a person who takes 
refuge with a woman by toucliing her in ^afe from his pursuer ; 
wliilst among tho Arabs of tho plains ihm custom is dying out, 
probably owing to their subjection under the Sultan's government. 
The reason why women are regarded as able to offer an asylum is 
obviously the belief in their magic power and the great efficacy of 
their cursee.' 

I have so far dealt with l-'dr as practised in the relations between 
man and man. But it is equally often resorted to as a means of 
putting pro-ssure upon supernatural beings, itiiin and dead saints. 

The snuH (djinn) form a special race of beings, created before 
Adam. They have no fixed forms, but may assume almost any 
shape they like. They may be met with anywhere, but certain 
plaoea are specially haunted. Some of tliem are good« others bad, 
but the latter hold a much more prominent place in the popular 
creed. They are always ready to attack human beings ; hence 
various means are used for keeping them at a distance or appeasing 
them,* and one of these means is I 'dr. 

As every place has its iwin, tho Moors, whenever they build a 
house or pitch a new tent or dig a well, make a sacrifice to the spirit 
owners of tho place, mwdiin l-mlutn ; and this sacrifice is generally 
described as 'dr, although the meat of tho slaughtered animal is eaten 
by the people themselves. Tlie killing of the victim takes place at 
the entrance of the tent or on the threshold of the new house, 
or on the spot where the threshold will be built ; and in many or 
most parts of Morocco an animal is slaughtered not only when the 
foundation of the house is laid but also when it is ready, or nearly 
ready, for occupation. So also when a well is being dug a sacrifico 
may be offei-ed not only at the commencement of tho work but also 
afterwards, when the water first appears, or when the well is ready. 
Tho Berbers of Aglu slaughter a black goat at the place where tlie 
well is to be dug, saying some words like those : — N^rs ftiCaun 
alemiuk wamanad t^ftila^dr^/tum n&r'ho filVaun adagoridrdim krdn 

I' 8m my Origin and Devehpment (if the Moral Ideas, !. 666 »(jg. 
* 899 my article, 'The Mature of tho Arab Oitm iUustratod by tlt« Prawut 
£«U«£i of tbd People of Morocco,' in Jmr. Anthr, Inst., -Uii. S5S sqq. 
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i^tisa nafUlag Ukhan, ' We killed for you, O masters of this water, may 
you muke it easy for us, we shall make it easy for you, may you not 
cause us any difficulty.' In An^ra a black goat is killed and thrown 
into the stream on the spot where a new millstone is going to be 
placed ; tliis, too, is 'dr for the znim. Very commonly 'nr-sacrific 
are offered to the inAn in coses of illness. Suddon disturb-*^ 
auces of the health, such as convulsions, epileptic and paralytic 
fits, rheumatic or neuralgic pains, are said to be caused by thesej 
spirits ; and a common remedy is to kill a cock on the spot where 
the patient is supposed to have been sti-uck, or to kill a cock over his 
head and then take it to a place haimted by inun. In either case 
the sacriftoe of the cock is regarded as 'dr. 

Of considerable interest is the 'dr made for dead saints. Under 
the name of dead saints I include not only deceased men or women 
who were supposed to be endowed with haraka, holiness, already 
during their Ufotime, but also those purely imaginative beings 
who have been invented to give an anthropomorphic interpro* 
tation of the holiness ascribed to certain placet* or objects of 
nature. Moorish aaintt^ may be divided into two classes — such as 
really exist or have existed in himian shape, and such as have 
never existed at alt. Language itself indicates a certain confusion 
between a holy person and a holy place. The name slyid (pL s&diW^ Js 
given both to a saint and to the place whore a saint has, or is sup- 
posed to have, his tomb or where such a person is said to have sat 
or camped. It is always marked in some way or another : by a white- 
washed house, or a room without a roof, or a low oncloeure of stones, 
or merely a cairn. Such a place— and Morocco is crowded with 
places of this description— ia visited by persons who desire to 
invoke the saint to whom it is dedicated, with a view to being cured 
from some illness, or being blessed with children, or getting a 
suitable husband or wife, or receiving help against an enemy, or 
deriving some other benefit from the saint. To secure his assistance 
the visitor puts 'Cr upon him ; and here again different methods may 
be adopted. 

The *&r made on a saint may consist in throwing stones on a 
cairn connected with the shjid. As already said, a cairn may it 
be a ^yid, and very frequently cairns are found in the immediate 
vicinity of saddt'. Moreover, there are cairns on the roadside, 
eepecially on the tope of hills, at the place where a «n/irf first be- 
oomes visible to the traveller. The Arabs of the plains call a cairn of 
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this sort i-kdrkor dy&l nOffiiba, the JbAla call it rramfa (or rruitlfi) 
.fiS^fai^ Passore-by throw some stones on it, tJioreby placing thora* 
selves under the 'ar or protection of the saint ; in Ant^jra it ia the 
custom to tlirow tlireo stones, which are first kisBed by him who 
tUro^^'8 them. But a person may also, with tho face ttirnod towards 
the si^l, a.tk for the fulfilment of aome special ^vish, and in this 
case, at least in An^jrO) tiio petitioner kisses the cairn. At the 
sanctuaries of saints, or at tho place from which a siyid becomes 
visible, I have fre<iuently, especially among the Sliluh of the Great 
Atla^, seen small piles consisting of a few atones one put on the top 
of another. These pilee are 'dr on the saint, made by sick persons 
or other petitioners, who generally at the same time promise to offer 
him a sacrifice if their wish is granted. AVhon tho petitioner finds 
that the saint hiis listened to his request, he fulfils his promise and 
knocks down the pile ; whereas, if the saint gives no assistance, tlie 
pile is left as *cir on him. 

In all parts of Morocco it is common (o tie rags to objects 
belonging to a StyUi — to the window-rails of a saint's house, to some 
tree growing on a saintly spot, or to a stake thrust in tho cairn of a 
saint, or to the cairn itself. In very many cases at least, the tying of 
rags is '&r upon the saint. In the Great Atlas I visited a place where 
the groat saint Mulai *Abd-Ol-Kddcr has a heap of stones dedicated to 
him. A large number of rags were tied to a pole stuck in the cairn, 
and when I asked for an explanation, the answer was tliat tlie 
petitioner generally fastens a strip of his clothes to the pole mutter- 
ing some words like these : — AyagfrnYtmad, hdyyl tisUjuk uniu) aiiakzdt^ 
oard itakdut tagausdnu, 'O saint, behold 1 I promised thee an offer- 
ing, and 1 will not release (literally ' open ') thee until thou attondoat 
to my business." If his wish is fulfilled the person goes back to the 
place, offers the sacrifice which he promised, and unties the knot 
which he made. Among the UlAd 6u *Aziz a petitioner may go to 
the tomb of a saint and tie his turban round one of the corners of 
the box UtdbiU) under wltich the saint lies buned, and the turban is 
left there for a night as 'dr on tho saint. A Berber servant of 
mine from Aglu in Sila told me that once when he was in prison he 
invoked Lilia Rali'ma Yusf, a great female saint whose tomb is in a 
neighbouring dktrict, and tied his turban, saying, ' I am tying tliee, 
Ldlla Bah'ma Yusf, and I am not going to open the knot till thou 
hast helped mo, nor shall I over invoke thee if thou dost not aasist 
me.' And the same night his chains were opened by her and he 
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e6cape<l ; tho saint was e\*idently frightened by his threat. Very 
often petitioners knot the leaves of Home palmetto or the stalks of 
white broom gi-owiiiK in the vicinity of a siijid. This is pi-actiaod all 
over tJio country, and a common rule is that the tying mUouM be 
done with the left hand. At Sidi Tdlha's sanctuary in Aa<ljra seven 
knots are made on the leaveu of a palmetto ; and the same is the 
case at the tomb of the patron saint of Tangier, Sidi Bluli^mmed 
i-liadj, where the seven knots should be made one after the other 
and witliout difficulty, iis it is believed that he or she — this is mostly 
done by women — whose hand gets too tired to Enish the knots 
properly will not have the request granted. So also a native of the 
tribe Massa in Si^s, when in distress, wiU go to the tomb of L^tla 
RAli'ma Yiisf, and knot the leaf of somo palmetto growing near her 
grave, saying, Kir'fgkem gkt alMla ruit'nta yus/, ut-rig adum/sUf f/dr igiifi 
tfsit gi&mstad Ui gUluf, * I tied ttiee here, O MUa Rali'nut Yusf, aud 
I shall not release thee unless thou reteasest me from the toils in 
whicli 1 am at present.' ' 

However, the practices of throwing stones at the cairns of . 
saints, of making piles of stones to saints, of tying pieces of ctothea 
at s&dfii', and of knotting tho loaves of palmettos or white broom, may 
have 8not}ier object besides being '&r on a saint. When performed 
by persons who are sutTering from gome illness, the idea of disejise- 
transference is often conspicuously present in their minds. Outside 
tlie famous Imi ntakktindut in H^ha (Southern Morocco), wliieh con- 
sists of two huge caves supposed to be inhabited by saintly iniin, 
there are innumerable small piles of stones made by visitors 
evidently with a view to transferring their diseases to tho stones. 
Before piling up the stones they rub them against the affected part' 
of the body, and it is generally assumed that if anybody happens to 
overthrow one of these piles he will catch the disease of its maker. 
In Andjra, at loast^ the belief prevails that if a person rids hinuell' 
of a disease by tying some piece of his clothes at a slyid, the disease ' 
would be transferred to anybody who aften%'ards appropriated the 

' TbMe fnctn Imve Kiiggested to me an expluuatiun of the Latin word rW^'o, 
religion, which is probnbly rvlat**! to rrliffarr, which ntfluis ' to tEft '. It is com- 
monly AAsumed tbnt the rvlaUotmliip betwMi) tliu words implint that iq roltgion 
niitn WHS aupposed to be tied hy hU god. But I Tunttira to believe that the cun- 
nozion botweon rrligio and niigart allows of another uod more natuml int«rpr«tatioa, 
namely, tliut it was not tho man who woa tied by the j^d, but the god who watt 
tied by tlio muii. Tlio Komans wore much more addicted to magic than to truo 
reli^on ; th«y wantwd to cotnpol thoir godn ratlior than to be compelled by them. 
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strip. Among the Berbera of Ait 7M\\n, in Hilha, sick people used 
to vitdt a nuracle>workiag n-ild olive-tree growing in the inunediat« 
neiglibourhood of the supposed grave of Sidi IJutllla (' my lord the 
master of relief '). They there rid themselves of their complaints 
by t^ang a woollea string to one of ite branches ; in cases of headache 
the patient previously winds the string throe times round the top of 
his head, whilst in case of fever he spits on the string, and when ty- 
ing it to the tree says, FilAggik tauldnu ayaz^mmtirwl, *I left my fever 
in thee, wild olive-tree.' Ho believes that ho may in this manner 
transfer his disease to this particular tree because there is bamka, 
' benign virtue,' tn it ; he would not expect to be cured by tying the 
string to any ordinary troo. The transference of evil is not looked 
upon as a merely ' natural ' process ; it can hardly be accomplished 
mthout the aid of magic energy ; hence acts calculated to bring 
about such traiisforonce are performed by contact witli some holy 
object. The making of knots may serve a similar purpose. Near 
Mehdiah, on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, I found at the road-eide 
bushes of white broom with the tips of their stalks twisted into 
knot», and I was tol<l by two shepherd boys who happened to be on 
the spot, that when a person is suffering from backache lie makes 
such a knot with his Iiands behind his back. But whilst acts of tliis 
kind imply disease-tranafoi-oncc, they may very well at the same time 
be '<ir for a saint. We should remember that l-dr itself is an act of 
transference — the transference of a conditional curse. 

A fusion of different ideas may also be found in some other 
methods of making 'dr upon saints. If a person goes to a sit/id to 
invoke the saint's revenge upon an enemy, ho sometimes takes with 
him some burned com and strews it on the floor of the sanctuaiy, 
saying, St^tfet*, ya akti, JiSn Mma' Mfd^ had m'rJiJt, ' I threw, aaint, 
So-and-so ns I threw this com.' This is 'dr on the saint, but at the 
same time it is an act of symbolic magic. For a similar purpose 
supplicants burn tar inside a s?yirf, or, if the door be closed, outeide 
the entrance, maintaining that they are thus burning the enemy. 
Again, if a person has been falsely accused, he turns over the carpet 
in the slyid which he visits, asking God to turn u still greater 
accusation over the false accuser. Another method of calling down 
misfortune upon an enemy is to sweep the floor of the siyid with one's 
cloak, praying God to sweep the enemy likewise. It may be that 
in theee acts symbolic magic predominates, but they are all called 
War, and are considered to compel the saint to give his assistance. 
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Ah in the case of l-'dr made on living men, so also l-'dr made on 
departed saints, or at sdd/it* generally, very frequently consists of on 
animal sacrifice. This 'ar-«acritice is accompanied by a promise to 
reward the saint if ho grants the request ; tlie Moors are too shrewd to 
give a present before they know that they gain by it. Tlie reward 
given in fulfilment of such a proiniso is called l-tvada. It may itself 
consist in a sacrifice, but one totally distinct from tliat offered as 'dr. 
Wliilst tlie 'nr-sacrifice is a means of constraining the saint, the tvd'do' 
sacrifice is a genuine gift. An animal which is offered as 'dr to a saint 
i» killed without the usual phrase bigmilWi, ' In the name of God '; and 
it may not be eaten, except by poor peopla However, if the sit/id lias 
a nddddam, or regular attendant, he tries to induce the petitioner to 
give him the victim alive, so that he may himself kill it ' in the name 
of Qod ', and thus make it eatable. Then the descendants of the saint 
(if he has any) and the vtkdtUlSm himself have no hesitation in eating 
the animal, even though it waa intended by the visitor as 'ar on the 
saint ; biimUldh ia a holy word which removes the cunte or evil 
energy inherent in l-'dr. On the other hand, the animal which is 
sacrificed as wtCda is always killed ' in the name of God ', and it is 
offered for the very purpose of being eaten by the saint's earthly 
representatives. Notliiug can better show than the Moorish distinc- 
tion botwoou i'dr and l-mtda how futile it would be to try to explain 
©veiy kind of sacrifice by one and the same principle. The dis- 
tinction between them is absolutely fundamental. The former is 
a threat, tho latter is a promised reward. 

From the woi*ds which are uttere<l when l-dr is made on a saint, 
it is obvious that in such case^ also, l*&r imphes a comtitional curse. 
When 1 liavo asked how it is that a saint, although invoked with 
^'dr, does nut grant the request made to him, the answer has been 
that the saint does all that he can, but that he is not all-powerful 
and the failure is due to the fact that God does not listen to his 
prayer. But it also occurs that a pei-aon who has in vain made 'dr 
on a saint goes to another siyid to complain of liim. There is a 
general beUef that saints do not help unices '&r is made on them — &n 
idea which is not very flattering to tlieir cliaracter. 

\3 a person is placed mider another person's protection by 
coming in contact witli his dwelling, so also anybody who takes 
refuge to a siyid is in the 'dr of the saint As a refugee may, by his 
curse, compel a living man, so he may in a similar manner constrain 
a saint as soon as he has entered hts sanctuary. The right of sane- 
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tuai^' is regarded as very sacred in Morocco, especially in those 
parts of the country where the Sultan's government has no power. 
To violate it is an outrage which the saint is sure to punish. In a 
village in Oarbiya I saw a madman whose insanity waa attributed to 
the fact that ho onco had forcibly removed a fugitive from a saint's 
tomb ; and of the late Grand-Vizier it ia said that he was killed by 
t^'O powerful saints of DukkAla, on whose refugees ho had laid 
violent hands. Even the d^cendanta of the saint or his mkaddUm 
can only by pensuasion and by promUting to mediate between the 
suppliant and his pursuer induce the former to leave the place. 
Hi^ shows how anxious the saint is to protect his refugees. He 
must protect them because they are in his '«r. 

Closely couaoct«d with U'dr is l-'dMd, or covenant. Whilst f-'dr 
is one-sided, l-'dfUi<l is mutual ; both parties transfer conditional 
curse« io one another. And here a^min the transferc'ncc requires 
a material conductor. In times of rebellion chiefs exchange their 
cloaks (ssiAh&m) or turbans, and it is believed tliat if any of them 
should break their covenant he would be punished with some grave 
misfortune. This practice I found prevalent both among the Arabs 
of the plains and the BerWn* (Braber) of Central Morotjw). Among 
the UUd Bu 'Aziz it is a common custom for persons who wish to 
be reconciled after a quarrel to go to a holy man and in his presence 
join their right hands so that the fingei-s of the one go between the 
fingers of the other, after which the saint throws Ins cloak over tlie 
united hands, saying, Had l-'dhdd h'iMtku7n^ 'This is 'dItM between 
you.' Or they may in a similar manner join tlieir hands at a saint's 
tomb over t!ie head of the box under which the saint ia buried, or 
they may perfonn the same ceremony simply in the presence of 
some friends. In either case the joining of hands is usually accom- 
panied by a common meat, uud frequently the hands are joined over 
the dish after eating. When joining the hands they say, TliUia 
'aiiMlldh hint u binfk, ' This is 'dhdd of God between me and you." 
And if a pei'son who has thus made a compact with another is after* 
wards guilty of a breach of faith, it Ls said of him, R&hVi u fi'dm 
i/jdUdf, ' God and tlie food will repay (him) ' ; in other words, the con- 
ditional cuisc embodied in the food which he ate will be realized. 
Similar forms of l-'dh&l are practised among the Berbers of the Great 
Atlas and SOs ; and all over Morocco the usual method of sealing a 
compact of friendship is by eating together, especially at the tomb of 
some saint. The sacredness of the place adds to the efficacy of the 
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imprecatioa, but its vehicle, the real puuiehor, is tbo eaten food, 
because it contains a conditional curse. The Ulad Bu 'Aziz say that 
it is more important to bo kind to & neiglibour than to a relative, 
because neighbours so often take their meals together. 

The 'dh^H of the Moors helpa iis to understand the covenant 
sacrifice of Uie ancient Semites. The only diiference between them 
seems to be that the former is a method of establishing a compact 
between men and men, whilst the latter established a compact 
between men and their God. That the idea of transferring a curse 1 
by means of a sacrifice was familiar to the ancient Arabs is obvious 
from the custom of throwing the hair of a sacrificial victim on a 
holy tree as a curse ; ' and in the covenant sacrifice the curse was 
mutuaL Thoy shoaled covenants by applying sacrificial blood to the 
sacred stone representing the deity, and the worshippers, on their 
part, dipping their hnnds in it.' In the covenant ceremony at Mount 
Sinai lialf of the blood of the sacrificed oxen was sprinkled on the 
nltar and the other half on the people. ' Among the Hebrews, as in 
Morocco, covenants were further made by the parties eating together ; 
and this was also the case with covenants made with the deity.* In 
tbo light of the Moorish 'lUiM the meaning of this sacrificial meal 
seems clear. There is no foundation for tlie theory laid down by 
Robertson Smith and his followers tliat it is a survival of a preWous 
custom, according to which the god — that is, the totem god — himself 
was eaten, and that it was a sacrament in which the whole kin, the 
god with his clansmen, united, and in partaking of which each 
member renewed hie union with the god and with the i-est of the 
clan. The object of a sacrificial meal may bo to transfer blessings 
to worahippenj ; for, by being offered to a god, the victim becomes 
instinct \vith beneficial supomaUiral energy, which by eating is 
transferred to those who partake of the meal,* But when the 
purpose of tlie sacrificial meal is to establish a covenant, the idea 
tinderlying it is not to transfer blessings to tlie woi-sliippers, but to 
transfer conditional curses both to the worshippers and to their god. 

' WeUhaus«a. op^ cit., p. 124. So little has the true import of such saorifi««s 
be«n und«rfttciod, that Wellh&usen re^irbsetiU tho on« in quMtlon aa a gift to the 
Jeity. 

' Robertoon SniJtb, Religion o/ tJie Stmilei, p. 814 ; WelllMiiaon, op. eit., p. l&S. 

' EioJus, xxiv. 4 s<iq, 

* RoWrtouu Smith, oja. eit., p. 271 ; WoUIiuuscd, op. tit., p. 124. 

' S«o my Oriifin and Levehpmenl of tht Moral Idtof, i. 445 sq. 
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(June). Eclectic Magazine, N. S., 17 : (Hl-GM ; 19 : 722-740. 

Trauslftted, Znonlo (St. Pt-teraburgl. 1873. 
(1. Hont condition of >avag«x ; treatment of aged; forve of cuatom : mamaga<J 
prohibitioDR; sat-age morala uoder favourable condition*: origin of laoTal 
Btaodanl— religion and futuT« life— 'indei>eadent monilitj'; kiuhip, Ifa* 
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familj, blood-covenant, common niml; botnidde, head- hunting: theft: utili- 
Iftria-niBin. 

2. Blood-r«*eng« in Austnlia, South America. Eonpe; Rubntitution of 
law ; lex tolioniii in A1>]r«iii]uiL ; vengeMnco on criminal's f&Enily ; familj 
responiibility : eTolution of idi>A of leffal punishmeat. Primitive Uml-law; 
ngricullure— iligging'otick: Villii^ Community, diaintej^raUou under modem 
conditions. EtTectn of war on nicietj— patriarchal government lapenededby 
eleutive chiefslup ; nUvoi^. Evolution of Society.) 

Revietv 0/ Clodd's The Cbildhood of the World : London, 1873. 

Nttture, 8 ; B9- 100. 

Revhiv of HerlK'-rt Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, No, I ; English : 

Collier; London, 1878. 
Naturw, 8 : 54^-5'l7. 
(Merits of Ur. Sp^nccr'i RGhctno.) 
Renieic of MnrHhnH's A PhroJiologist Among the Todaa : London, 

1873. 
Natarc, 9: 99-101. 

(Uorality; Toda marriag* ; phrenology; iiifanticideO 
Enelisb Diotionarioe: Revienv of A Dictionar}* of the English 

Language ; Latham: London, 1866-70; and otb«r vorka, 

{Anon.) 
Quart. R«v.. 135 : «S-481 (October, 1973). 

(48) letter an mine subject. Athenaeum, Nov. 22, 1878. 

(49) Lecture: Tiie Primitive Social Conditioa of U»d. Leeds Pliilo* 
flophical and Literary Society, February 4, 1873. 

Reports Leeds Pliil. and Lit. Soa, 1872-3 (title only). 

(50) On the Belation of Uorality to Religion in the £arly Stages of 
Ciinlisatioa. Britisli Association, Bradford. 1873; Dopartment 
of Anthropology. 

Brit. Ass. R., 148-15a Nature, 8: 498-499. 

(Qmwth of «thicA] religion*; marriage; wifc-purcbitut;, ftc; disaaee-fpirits ; 

etorcisiu: tnanc^-wcmhip : future life: gri'at deitiei.) 

Befiraotioa of Light Meohaoioally illustrated : <iu4.-stion8 arisiojf 

out of a lecture at Taunton Colk-ge ScbooL 
Nature, 9 : 158-150. 

Report of the Committee on the preparation of biief forms of 
instructions for travelleiB, ethoologista, &c, British A^ooia- 
Uon, Bradford, 1873. 

Brit. AsB. R., -l8a-488. 

Belfast, 1874. 

Brit. Abb. R., 2U-218. 
1874. (53) BaiuirivE Culture; RKSKABCiiBtJ into the Dbvblopmbnt op 
MYTHOLoair^ PHiLoaoruT, Rehqion, Lanouaoe, Art, and 

COSTOM. 

1st American. IVom the 2Dd English edition. 2 vols. Kew York: 
Heary Holt and Company. 1874. Hvo. viii + 502 and viii + 170. 
Pre&cc* 1871 and I87S. 
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iB74. (&1) Tbo Stone Ag«, pftst uid present: in Half-hour BecreatioDs in 
Popular Sci«ni-c, Series L D.C.Estes. I874.&0. 8to. pp. 327-362: 
B.M. [8708. bltb. 4]. 

(Btone Age defined, p. S27 ; nm of naUinl *tonci, 323. nngTOund Stone kge. 
829; DriJl or Quat«rnu7 <lffiioiiU: geotoifical time: charact«mlic drift 
implemant*; conpaciKiii witli modera and uadat«d implements. B«ti« Oktt*. 
SS2; ihclI-hr&pH : state of civilicalion rcpTcieat^d. 

Oround Stono Agc^, !ifU ; cbnmclrvruitic* : culU, hammen, ^esra: (tone 
icuplcnicnlt w eridenoe of i&t«rc«ars6— polished celta of grcca jodc in 
AukUalia, S8T ; min in New Keakvd, timilar weapon in Peru, 3S8 ; world- 
wide unifonnity of ccrUin type*. 

lUoea witbout knowk-dge of u^-UU*; Stoni? Kge in America: copper, gold, 
direr, broiue; loKeude of foreign teachers ; Asia, 313. Stone Age in Asa, 
S44-349: in Europe, 319; linguistic cvidpnoc, S-SO; Semitic CTideooo, ce»- 
montul xi»Kt, cirouiuciKioii, einbalmiag, blood-covenant, SS1-S5&. Africa: tiw 
of iron. 855 ; Stone Age, 856, 3&7 ; thand&^bo)t myth, 357-361 ; CoBchnion.) 

(55) iSVCtoTur in Noleii and Queries on Anthropology, for the use of 
TnTollors and Rcsi<leut» in uncivilizud landii. Draym op bj 
» Committee a^^inted by the British Association f<w the 
Advancement of Science. 

London: Stanford. 1874. 

zviii. Ilutory. 27-23. xt. Etymology, 36-87. sxii. Arithmetic. 88-39. 
xxviti. Momls, 47-48. xsix. Cor^nxnU, Oaths, Onlealt, 49. xxx. Religion, 
FeUakea, &c- 50-58. xxxi. ^upontitionB, 59. x»ii. Mufftc snd Witohcraft, 
SO-Hl. xxiiii. Mythology. 62-65. xixri.CustomH, 66-67. ixxvii. Taboo. 
67-49. Ixij. Lunguttgc. 114-116, Ixx. Poetry. 117. Ixxi. Writing. 1 17-113. 
limi. Fire. 125. xci. Conaervaliam. 187. jcii. Variation, 187-188. xciU. 
Invention. 13S. 
See <I97). (236). 

(56) The BelatloB of Baoe to Spocies. 
Nature, 11 : 129. Ulu.tti-ation. 

(Siagiamiiiatiu repreauntatioa of effecta of rariotion; crtwaiog of Eoropeaos 

and negro** ; di'vclopmi'nL i>f a specie*,} 

(57) Tlie Philology of Slang. 
UaoiaillaQ's Magazine, 29: S03-dl3 (April, 1874). Eolectic Uag., 

N. S., 19: 722-732. 
(Slang a gBnuin« and influential bmnuh of speeoh : priadplce of foriaaLioa 
•xoinpliflc<d — onomatopoeic words —abbreviation and cantrBction—agglatina- 
lion— mriation of internal voweU-metapbar, puiti — antiqunrian nlong^ 
foreign aouroo.) 

(58) Umiimv of Fritflob's Die Eingeboronen Siid-Afrika« : Brealau, 1872. 
Nature, 9 : 479-482. 
(Racial types; language.) 

(B9) BfliriVu' (/ Poachers Volkerkunde : Leipzig, 1874. 

Acad.,S: 663. 

(American culture bonowod.) 

(60) S/iview of Herhori Sponccr'a Descriptive Sociology-: No. 2. Ancient 

Mexicans, Centra] Amci-icans, Cliibohas, and Ancient Peruvians : 
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Sclioppig. No, 3. Typ«a of Lowoeb RaooB, NegriUo Baoss, and 
Malay o- Pol j-ncaian Races: DuncaD. London, 187*. 

Acad.. 6: 2!)8. 

(American and A«iittic cak-nilars.) 
874. (61) Revie^v of Catal<^e of the Antbropologic&l Collection lent by 
Colonel Lane Fox for Exbibition in tbe Bctbnal Gr««n Brancbof 
the South KeuitingtOQ MuHeum : liane Fox ; London, 1874. 

Acad., 6 : <«(». 

(Shield* ; boomn tat) lift ; fpeax-ihtomn ; bow ; blow-f^iui i tingle or multipl« 

origin of inventioBS.) 

(62) Th« Dogeneraoy of Han: Letter on Peschel's V'dllcerkund«, p. 137. 
Nature, 10: Ut^-147. 203. 

(Ton Uartius on degencnwy of BnuUJan Iiuliiiat ; Bnuilian luitd-tjhw ; Poly- 
nesian iium«mlB u endenoe of degeMmc;.) 

(63) Lecture: Light. Wellington Literary Inatitote, Uarcb 3, 1874. 
Wellington Wc«kly News, March 5, 1874. 

1878. (64) Artieie Anthropology. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth edition, 2 ; 107-123L 

(Man's Place in Natiire — Orif[in of Man— Booea of Mankind— Antiquitj of 

Man — Languor — D«rolopn)ent of Cirilitation ; Hurvira.! in ctiUure.) 

(65) Beview of Bancroft's Native Kacea of tbe FaciUc Statee, vol. i : 
London, 1875. 

Acad., 7 : 128-129. 
(KekiiDO : Asiatic mignktions.) 

(66) Bevi^v c_/' Ocrland's Anthi-opoloj^iacbc Boitriige: Halle, 1875. 
Acad., 8: 565-556. 
(Food and th« origin of cintitation ; fixity of nee typea) 

(67) Letter on Orientation. 
Times, July 15. 1875. p. 7. 
|Sun-ival« in Chriatian ritual.) 

(6d) iM'ture : FrimitiTo CiTilizatlon. Leedu I'biloaophical and Litemy 
Society. 

1878. (69) La Civilisation Primitive: traduil d« t'anglais Bar la deuxi^e 
Aiition par M"' Pauline Brunet 
2 vol& Paris: Iteinwald et Cie. 1876. 6vo. X7i + S84 and 

viii -I- 597. 
Prefaces 1871 and I87». 

(70) AHide Cannibuliam. 
EncycIopitLMlin Hittunnica, ninth edition, 4: 807-IW9. 

* (Etyiiioloo : Dutural avenion to cannibalism; cauiei of oannibalism— ^raine 
—tary or brarado— morlvid affection— tnagic— religion — habit; prehittonc 
evidence.) 

(71) ArtiiU DomoQoIogy. 
Enoyclopaudia Britannica, ninth edition, 7 : t»M>4. 
(Etymology— Demon nii>dified buraaa soul; animiiUc theory of dis«ue; 
|>0«i(rinnnn : phnntoma : )(iiitnlian spirit* : aoratr^n, witches, fumilinr (pirita ; 
*liintualiatic a^anct^s— Hinrarcby of spirit*; dualism; dcgnulation ofdeiti^a 
of lioatilo reli^oni.) 
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1876. (72) Arlicie Oiriuatioa. 

Eiicvclopafdia BritanniMi, ninth eilition, f : 293-2tH, 
(EtjnioItJgy— Aitificid dinnatioD ; ba.n»pioalion. prodigiei, Ugbtning. uigucy, 
aatrcHogji lota; BUOciationoTideM; iqnnbolUin— N»tu»lDma«tton ; i1t«ilru; 
prophetic oiaclew.) 

(73) South-Sea Islaod Mythology : Revietu of Gill's Myths and Songs 

from the Soatb Pacific; LoivIod, 1876; and ot1i«r works.''' 
Qwart. Rev., 1« : 232-251 (July. 1876). 

'PoiipiMian Mt/thotogs- Qrejr; Ijonilon, 13^5. Tt tka a Mmii: Tajlor; Sail 
edit., London. 1670. Traditiant and Sujiniitili^nt o/ Iht S«tr Ztalamitn : Short- 
land : 2nd edit,, London, I85fi. Die Wandermgtn rfer A'ei(MddJuf«r ; Schirrea ; 
Ri«a, 18.S6. 

(Hervej Islsnda; fiea-£iniig migiaUoa from. Asia into Polynesia; Ateaiki ^ 
Weit.) 

(74) Dammann'g Bao« Photographs: Semmv of Dainmaim's Ethno- 

logical riiotographic Gallery ; new edition.; London, 1875. 
Nature, 13: 181-185. 
(76) Review of Wilson'e Prehistoric Man : new edition ; London, 1876. 
Nature, 14: 65-66. 
(M«tal-vorkin^ ; Amencanising of European types.) 

(76) Bemarks on Jupaoou Mythology. Antbropologioal IsstUulc, 

Maroh 28, 1876. 
Journ. Anth. Inat, 6 ; 5o-fiO. 
(Buddiust and Chineae influence : Japanese natur«>mytbs ; jfoAn in mjtiwloi[j. 
In ditcumion -.—kIotj of hero act adrift— &ir7 food; minor in JapatiMe 
temjilea.) 

(77) Heviexo of v<m H^llvrald's CuUurgwchichte : Augsbuig, 187S. 
Aoad., 9: 10&-I99. 
(Vnriation of hntnan mind ; coovade not oonoected with patrilineal deveent.) 

(76) Revieiv of Buucroft's The Native Raoea of t,he Pacific States, 
vols, ii-v : London, 187&-6. 
Acad.. 10: 192-194. 
(Mexican and Central Amencan colendart, ritei, ftc. ; tnoand'bailden ; A«ia 
iuiit Mexico; confeMion of aiot; None tajiboiogj in America; Medoui 
Uoliige (Cuxcox).) 

(79) Review of Hutfa&nn'a Die Nigiitier, part I: Berlin, 1876. 
Aoad., 10: 629-630. 
(F«lliUu at rrpreacntativet of ancient Egyptians; relation of Derben; origin 
of KgypUfLM ; Arriciui migration into Europe.) 

(80) LertuTe: Ordeals and Oaths. Koval Ini^titation, April 7, 1876. 
Froc. Royal In.sU, »: 152-166. Times, April 10, 1876. 

(81) Macmilian'B Mag,, 84: 1-11. Pop, Sci, Mo,, 9: 307. 

Living Age, 130: 220. Eclectic Mag., N. a, 2*; 59. 

(Origin of onlealt nnd oatlu— mu^c and reti^on. Onf^aJ— magieal basit; 
ri^gious element Imported ; mlt, shell-Gak, wit tor- trembling, weighing, Bible 
nad-key, water, fire, poison, hot iron. food. Oath, nature of; ottbs by sun,. 
bead, wcnpon; tymliolic rcvci-iul ; nnimul warahip : 'oath of conditionnlj 
favour': nature of penalties; mundnne Hnd post-mundane oatbs, lower 
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Ugb&r cnltare; oompoiutd natare of Englisli judicial o«Ui— 'bolidone*— 'to 
Mp n* Ood ' : kdmuuitiatioi) to children ; •ocimI t alu« of oAtb ; truth.) 

1S77. (82) AHicUXoimeii. 

Encyclopaedia BritannicA. ninth editioo, 8 : 667. 
(Orients! : uKient ; modem ; aaeetic) 

(83) Sound Vibrations of Soap-Film Hembranee. 
Nature. 16: 12. 

(84) Hr. Spenoar'B 'Prinoiples of Sooicdogy' : Reviev! cf Herbert 
Spencer's The Principles of Sociology, toL i ; London, 1876. 

Mind. 2: Hl-IM (April 1877). 

(Ur. Sp«iiccr'( trvatrovnt of the ovnlntion of Tcili^on, and Tjlor'n theoiy of 
PrimitiTe Aaiiniiat ; mental ModitioB of |iriiaitir« mao : fetuluaia ; l>elief ia 
Kwl; future life, Uad of Mnlii, Hade*, tli« Woat, BeaTCn; belief in tpirite: 
4e»«i modified muI ; diMMe ; vucrificv : uiimttWonbip, naraM of aooestore ; 
polTtbeiitic goda; euhememm: bjpotbetii of verbal mininderttaiidiiiet.) 

(85) Letter. May 2, 1877. 

Acad., 11 : 392. 

AB(««r to Mr. Spmocr'i letter oT April 2S : .\cad., 1 1 : 347. 

l Anim ii m : date of pablicalion of tltUotophi/ o/ Bdigicn (Re 28) and vriting 

of Primilir* CtJlutt.) 

(86) Letter, May 19, 1877. 

Acad. 11 : <62 (May 26). 

Answer to Mr. Spencer's letter* of April 23 and Hay 7 ; A«ad., 11 : 367, 418. 
(Tb«oi7 of Aniniim hron^t before Sthaologrica] Society la its eorapleto 
elaboration, 1670. Stm 2S.) 

(87) . Letter, May S8, 1877. 

Mind, 2: 419-423 (July). 

Answer to Hr. Spencer's letter of April 18; Hind, 2: 415-419. 

(Relation of Spencer'* vtrws to l^lor*!; origin of Animiim.) 

(88) Utters, June 13. 19. 

Mind, 2 : 429. 

An»wer to Ur. Spencer's tetter of June 2. 

(89) Jievietv </ S({\i\eTii Peru : London, 1877. 
iHatare, 16: 191, 192. 
<Stone circles; round towere ; traditioat of tbc lacaa.) 

(90) The Cagots and Oypeie* of Prance and Spain : Jlevieto of de 
Rocliaii' Lee Parios de France et d'£»pagD6 ; Paris, 1876. 

Acad.. 11 : 392-393. 

(Coj^le not bcretici but lepers.) 

(91) ' The Child ', by PIom : Review of Floss' Das Kind in Brauch und 
Sitte der Vmker ; Stuttgart, 1876. 

Acad., 13 : 473-4, 495-6. Pop. S«L Mo., Suppl., 9 : 240-243 (1878). 
(Survivals in trentnif nt of infiuitji : pnnficalion of women ; wnitarf origin of 
ceremonies; Bkall-defarmiLtioD; infanticide; couvade, sympathetic ma^c.) 

(92) Ttm Lecturee : The Philosophy of Iianguage. London Institution, 
January 22, 29, 1877. 

TimCB, January 28 (p. 5), 30 (p. 6), 1877. 
rruiB O C 
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1S77. (93) Lxture : X*aaguage in its liower Forms. Somorseialiire ArohMO- 
logicat and Natui-al History Society, March 22, 1877. 
WeUington Weekly News, March 29. 1877. 

1S7S. (m) Rksrabciirh ikto tiik Eahlv History or Makkikd aitd tbe 

DeVELOPMEST of CiVtI.IZATlOS. 
3rd edition, revised. London: Murray. 1878. 8tOl it + 388. 
B.U, (2024. b.). 
(96) New York : Henry Holt & Company. 1878. 

(96) Backgammon among the Aateoa. 
Miicuullau's Mag., 39: li2~iao (Deoomber, 1878). Pop. SoL 

Ho., U: 491. 
An Mpaagion of (97). 
(Combinatioa of drouifhU aad ilice ; hintory of bsckgiuiinipti-group 1b Old 
World— Rom&D, Greek, Peraian. AmbiiLn Mb. iniiAna!fSmaya,porkui. Amarica ; 
patitUi; AiiiD.tic influence on H«xic&ii cultura—colendax, bronse, JDok tbeorjr. 
North Ametioa.; Soaonpaiole: Iroquois Qame oftheBoKLptom-stoBMorpeudi 
■bottw^ deer-buttons ; Algonijuin puj/aiKiiiig ; Iluron Jen dr /tl/U. CompanHn 
of North AniuricAn and A*iatk culture.) 

(97) On the Oame of Patolli In Ancieot Mexico and its probably 

Aaiatio Origin. Anthropological Institute, April 9, 1878. 
Joum. Antb. Inst, 8 : 116-131. 
See (96) and (106). 

(Backgn mmon— Ambie taimt—pachiti: eiLi\y aocounU of paUtH : HnTonGam* 
of tbe Dovl— lioquoit di%r-button and peikch-stonc game; junk tbaafT of 
Aciatic influfncc.) 

(98) A Folk Tale and Varioua Superatitions of the Hidatsa-Xndiana. 

Communicated hy E. R Tylor. Folklore Record, 1 : I36-H'(. 

(99) Lecture: The SegioQioga of Sxaot Knowledge. Hath Literary 

and Pbiloaophioal Association, November 15, 1878. 
Bath Pamphlets, in Shum's Collection of Bath Books {/orthconiijiiji), 

vol. 40 : art. 27. Bath Chronicle, Noreuber 31, 1878 ; p. 7. 
(Numemliwn and arithmetic; ui«asure«; calendar; geometrjr.) 

187B. (100) Article Oianta. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth edition, 10: 571-572: 

(tiianl-tegendB : nkcea of i^nU: Lheoir of modero degeneracy; •tatutita: 

giAUt'tn^thii >4:couatfld for.) 

(101) Baoant American Anthropologr : Review of Baatian's Die Cultor- 
liiuder des alten AiiK'rika ; Berlin, 1878 : Contribationa to 
North Amerionn Ethnology, vol. i ; Washington, 1878 : 
Matthi:ws' Ethnology and Philology of the Hidat«a Indiaiis ; 
Washington, 1878. 
Acad., l.'i: 12-13. 
(102J Review of Tlie Native Tribv» of South Australia : Ad«Uid«, 1878. 
Acad., IS: 88-9. 
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1979. (103) Zectuiv: A Fortnight's Tour In Brittaoy. Wellington literary 
and Scientific Institute, J&nuary 3, IR79. 
Wellington Weekly Newa, January 9, 1879. 

<6tcne nionumoiiU : journvy of toul: All Soult' Daj i wrestling; tranaiaitaiOB 
of newi : muriase-broker.) 

(IM) Remarks on the Oeographioal Dutrlbntioa of Oames, Anthro- 
polf^ical Institute, March 11, 1879. 
Journ, Antb. Inst, 9 : 23-39. 

(Dianghta: kite-flyisfr: cat'R-eradle ; Asi&tic migratioiu: A«iattc and Poly- 
nenan mjUiologtea.) 
(106) Ledure -. The History of Oames. Koyal Institution, March 14, 
1879. 
Froe. Koyal Inst, 9: 125. 

(106) Fortn. Kev.. N. S., 25 : 735-747. Pop. Sd. Ma, 15 : 2M. 

Eclectic Hag., ^. S., 30: 2\-3fi, 

Sfe (flS), (97), (103). 

(Principlei for iteterminioK migration or re-inventios of gamM: )dt«* ; oatV 
C null e— Antiquity of fpt in«« - Hftnii-gainet : hot cockles: nom-, odd and 
even— Ball piny: ball danca: hostile ball-gsmeB; (tick and ImII : cvoIdIjoii 
of hockey— SeJentaiygamea; g^iiiMof cb&ncv; divination {FrimUin Cvtturt, 
ch. ill) : baclut&tumoD frroup : fdb, pnthiti. patolli, North- American g&iablin^ 
^tnc* : ch<'u-groi]p Irrv^Iur counw of OToliition. ) 

(107) Address to the Department of Anthropology, British Association, 
Sheffield. August :i2, 1879. 

Brit. A88.K.. 381-389. 

JoQm.Anth. Inst., 9: 235-246. Nature, 20 : «*-«7. Pop. Sci. Ma, 

16: 145-157 (Reoeat Anthropology). 
(Evidflnce of man'D iiiiti(|uity ilorivijij from nee, languugc. and culture 
independent of geoIogiciJ eviilence ; Quaternary Man ; * primaeviLl ' or 
* primitiTe * aa applied to civiliiation ; ancient Kgyptiant, i-elation to 
CIis]da«ans: priority of brom« over iron; iroD in F-gypt: Motal A^; 
eonipara.tive ttudy i>( law and custom : mairiage, inheritance : couiitantife 
mythologj' : Diyth a* explnnalton of fact.) 

(108) Bomarks on Australian Marriage X«Bws. Anthropological Insti- 
tute, December 9, 1879. 

Jours. Anth. IdsI., 9 : SS-l. 

( Criticiain of MurKSD : letters from L, Fi«oo and J. Forrest.} 

1880. (109) Letter of condolcncit on the doatk of Broca- 

Bulletin <lo la Soclc^t^ d'Anthropolo^ da P&m, 3 : 498-499. 

(no) Anmveraary Address. Antliropological Institute, January 27, 

isao. 

Jouni. Anth. Inst. 9: 443^38. Nature, 21 : 381. 
(Anthropology a geneiation ago — Review of year** work ; advance in umato* 
logy, philology. Brehneology; recent works; pupcisrcad before tb« Inctituta; 
tnairiage by capture ; Yedic religion ; fetichiem.) 

(Ill) On the Origin of the Ploagh and Wheel-Carrlagv. Anthropological 
Institute, February 24, 1880. 
C C 2 
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160O. Joarn. Antb. Inst, 10: 74-82; pUieit and woodout«. Rovuo d'An- 

thropologia, 11: 718; Nature, 21: 459-460. Pop.Sci.Mft. 18: 448. 
(Origin of Bgricnltare ; diggio^ttick ; hoe ; ploa^h derived from bM ; 
derelopmenl—^^ccl-cairtKgv dcrivbd from roller* ; evolution of wheel ; 
mi^choriot; ate of cattle.) 

additional not* on war-chariot. 

Journ. Antb. Inst., 10: 128. 

-' ■ l^«r in answer to SQggestion made by Miss Feaoock. 



(112) 

(113) 

(114) 



Ac«d., 18 : 347. 

Lftrture : Uosioal Tone. Wellington Literaiy Instituttf, Ajnil 

16, 1880. 
Wellington Weekly Newe, April 22. 1880. 
isai. (116) AMTBEOPOLoav : Am IfirBODUCTio.'i TO TUB Stvpt or }Ias and 
Civilization. 
London : Macinillan & Co. 1881. cr. Svo. xv-i-U9. 
Preface, Fcbiuar; It^Sl ; toloct biblio^mph;; 7t} illuatfatJOiu. 
B. [189. f. 207], B.M. [2352. b. 28]. 

New York : Appletoa 4 Co. 1881, 12mo. xt + 448. 

Reprinted with coirections, 1639. &« (175). ItepnaUd witH fartlicr corral 
tioni, 1892 (I9S). Reprioled 1895. BumIad tnoalfttiOD: St. Petcnborg, 
1882 <127). UennsB traiultttiu^D : Brunairick, 1883 (135). Spanuh ttu>- 
lation: Madrid. 1887 (163). PoUkIi tmiulation: Ht edition, Waraav, 1889 
(176). Polixh liiinikUoti : Snd edition. Wftnaw, 1902 (245). 

(116) The Bacea of ManUncl. Abridged froni chapter Ui of Ah'THBO- 

FOLOOy, 
Pop. Sci. Mo., 19: 289-311. 

(117) Review of ¥imn and Howitt's Kamilaroi and Kuroai : Helbonnu, 

1880. 
Acad., 19; 264-266. 
(If orjtun'i tfceoric*; origin of Cic^my: bull-iou'ci.) 

(118) Review of Dorman's Origin of PrimitJTe Saperatitiona : Pbila- 

delphiu, 1881, 
Acad., 20 : 339. 

(Dfinnan'i animiKtic uspkBation of *up«ntJtionM ; doclrine of fntan poniili- 
meiit : »orc«i7 ; cumibaliam ; ccuvade ; tot«ou*ni.) 

(119) An-texi' o/l}ook'» Head-hunters of Borneo : London, 1881. 
Acad., 20: 376-377. 

CValue of illuitrationt— Daymki ; migntion from Arik to Archtpelago, Poljp- 
Mftia, Nov Zealand ; roreigfuinllueiiceiion Dayak coltare, Biafananic, lilamifi, ' 
Karop«an : 1iqum*i, tepulchres, wood-c&rriBg. tatuin^— Head -Imn ting.) 

(120) Revimc of Fbear's The Ai^-sd ViUoge in India and Ceylon : Umdon, 

1880. 

Nature, 28 : 525-526. 

(Common lietdt 1 patriarclial family; heieditar; profetsioai ; giwtlc of laadi ; 
feudaliim.) 

(121) Revie^e of Dawson's Australian Aborigines: Melboame and 

Loudon, 1881. 
Nature, 24: 62S-530. 
(Harriaf[(-rcgulfttions ; avoidaiic? ; nnmenls; tHorj of Pleiades.) 
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1881. {122} Beviwf of Bastion's Die heilige Sa^ der Polynesier : Leipzig, 

isai. 

Nature, 25 : 2S-29. 

{Fol7a49ia.11 ct<tli»i.tioi> ; Maori conaogonj ; mixm-mjOi.) 
(133) LeUer : FrimitiTo Traditioiis m to tho Plolftd««. 
Nature, 25: 150-151. 
(A reply to Mr. Justice UalibartoD'a letter. Nature 2& : XdO, 101 ■} 

(124) Lecture: Problenu in the HUtoij of OivllizatLoti. Loadoa Insti- 
tutioD, J&nu&ry 24, 1881. 

Times, Janu&ry 26, 1881, p. 12. 

(125) AsaiTsrsary AddrflM. Autbropological Institutei Janiury 2i, 
1881. 

Journ. Antb. Iniit., 10: U0--4BS. 

(Beview of rece at work ; ugn laii|{UB^ ; bnrlAl cuitonii ; uie of ■tone impte- 
metita : hypertnchosii ; tailed men; relation of Australiao and Dnvidiua 
languages ; survival! in Scotland : commuoal nuuriogu aoJ avoidance, rafot- 
m&lion tlieoiy : pupen read before the Institute ; Pitt-River* Callectioo.) 

(126) irot«a on the Aiiatic Botations of Polysesiaa Colcure. Anthro- 
pologicuJ InatUute, November 22, 1861. 

Jouro. Aatb. Inst., 11 ; 401-4(M. Il«vue d'Anthropologie, 12: SG3. 
(DjoJe architectUTS ; aou-flate 1 Aajatic and PolyiiMiaa mTtltoEogr ; iwoa 
maiden.) 

1863. (127) Antliropologiya : wedenie k isy^oiio i^ovka i taivilizatsii. 
Translated by E. C. Evena. 
S. Fcleisburg. 1882. 8vo. xxv+434 + U. 
Editor's jireface to Kuesiua editian; Kkct bibliograph j ; 79 Uluitntioni. 

(128) The Study ofCuBtoms. 

Maciuill&n'a Mag., 46 : 73-86 (May, 1882). 

(rhiiosophical speculation applied to custcnu— Mr. Herbert 8penoer*s Cert- 
moniat Institvtiorvi; Japaneaa CuntK>m of w<9inii|{ two svorda ; slu^IU' banda 1 
tatiiing; hair-GUttin)f of crimiiiulsi mouruiiii; coloum; Methods of H«n^^i^lg 
with evidence :— bittonoal method — horse at funeml ; geo^taidiiml method^ 
aoK-Qute : infurootial method— da jrs of the week, sabbath, sorcn planett,) 

(139) Review vf Elton's Origiiis of EogUvb Hutoi'y : Loudon, ItiS^i. 

Nature, 25 : 501-502. 

(Heaperides ; net* of Rugtand : cuBtotns of inheritance : tnirvi vaJi 1 Blithn.) 
(130) Review of Sbway Yoe'a The Buiman : LoDdon, 1882. 

Nature, 2S : 593-505. 

(Im]>ortance of knowlied^e of iiAtiv« hatnts; animittic rieir of dfianu: 

pio[>ilLat.i(iti of npiiiLs; Buddhist ductrino uf tCarma and trassoiigratiM) : 

Buddhist moraU; Hindu inBuence on Burina; dancing as ezprQuioo of 

emotion; tattoo.) 

letter oa tho ' tattooed man '. 



(131) 
(13-^) 



Natuxe, 27: 6. 

Lecture: A Visit to Atbeos. WelUngton Literary Inatitube, 

January 13, 18)^2. 
Wellington Weekly News, January \9, 1882. 
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1S8L (133) Fowr I,cciv.ree on The HutoT? of Ctutoma wid Balieft. Rojftl 
IiutJtutioD, April-May, 1882. 
Times, May 18, 1882. See (127). 

I. April 9. Th« Stad^ of Cnatonu ; it* diEenltici, And th« gnUart^rortlinuM 
of ipeculalire explaxutioni— Ciiticiiai of Mr. Herbert Spencer^ mode of 
trektmeai— Armilftbl« methoda of tfscing the origin of duUxxw^HialoiicaJ 
tneUuxl ; example, the funeiml bonc-awrifice— Geoigniphical mctbod; txAinple. 
the BCMe-flotc— InfervotiiLl melhod ; e»mpl<^. the week anil wedc-dajs. 
IL April 25. TnTeltiDg of ideae and cuitoou from Old World natres of 
cinliutioB into tbs For EmA, Polynesia, «nd Ataeriot—HiDdu lavnAge- 
oertmomet—Vte of cycle* in magic uid time-ine— urigg - Karly Mtronomj; 
ike ScMii UmveBS— Tb« ElemenU And Agei of the World— ll«aii> of diatin- 
guiihiag bvtvecD diffungo aad n-inrcntHO of tbougbt* lad uti. 

III. MftjS. Oritrinaad migmUMiiifiiiTtkt-MetftpliorftiidBijtiUMlEuKj— 
Ker to natare-oqrUu in pbiatet, riddle*. &c.~TIie RaUin;; of the t&nd— Tbe 
}t7iDpl«gtd«e— lie World nnllewed up by Nlgbt— Th>? four cardinal poiaU— 
Belogc traditioM. 

IV, Uiy 9. Heam of difitiiiffaiibiiig ideas and iottitiitioin in fiuly ttMfftm of 
growUi, from brokra-dow romains of bighcr culture —The Pol^etian and 
Sootb Arrivan protiUmi—Burlj oonoeptioDa of uiture— AmnuaB-BffMU 
of early locial, pbiloeophJcal, and reUyiona ideas in tfa« ciiilued worid— 
CduilaHaxu 

(131) Leciurr,: OrigiiMl nod Borrored CiTllisatlon. Lecdi! Fhiloco- 
pbical and lAtarvsy •Society, !NovemlM--r 28, 1882. R«porta Leeds 
Phil, ud Lit Soc 1883-1882 (tUUanly}. 
18S8. (136) Eink'itung in doH .Stiidium der Anthrop»logie ttnd Civilisation. 
DeiitAche BUtorisirtc Ausgabc too G. Siebort . . , 
BnioBwick: Viuweg. 1883. Bva xix + 838. 
Prv&cs 1861 ; prvftca (o Gemias edition : 78 iUuittmtJau. 
I).M. (lOOOT. ji. 84], 

(136) Article Magic. 
Eneyolopaedia Britaimica, ninth edition. IS : IS&-206. 
(Origin of term; magical belief" und praclicoa— Magio of Igwcr races; 
nugiciaai ; fetiebes ~ RKTPtian. Bnbyloniaii, ABijrrtaii magio ; diTination : 
Mtrology— Oreek and Romaii magic; omens— Pbiloeophic and tlievgio 
magic: names and tpells— Aiiatic magic, Hindu, Tibetan, ChineM — HagM 
in ChriBt<-ndoiii Orig^in of itiii|^o ; Dwooiation of idea*.] 

(137) Artifte Mexico (aooieat). 
Bacyclopoodia Sritanoioa, ninth edition, 16 : ao&-2I4. 
iNatne—Hiatory ; niigistion horn Asia and rolynena ; Asiatic iofluBDoe on 
tfiviliiation ; calendar, lodioc, four age*, pIdnelaiyipliareii.patollL (JW97.)— 
Picture-writing; native cbr«niole«— Civilization ; govemn>ent; patacoa; war — 
Religion; mythology: itocalli; prayer: iiic«nee; faating ; feBtirala: mock- 
ing — Picture-writing; calendar: *acredfire— Edncation; marriagM; funeral* 
—Agriculture aiul food ; clctbin^ and ornament* ; metal-work ; art and pa» 
time— Cential Ameriotn culture ; an-liitecturc-) 

(138) Tiro Lectures on Anthropology. Uoivdrsit; MuMum, Oxford, 
rebruary 15, 21.1883. 

Oxfurd Mag., 1: 88, HI. (Fehraary il, sg, 1883.) Naluie, 26: 
8-n, 65-4a Science, 1: 525j 2: 67. 
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I. ETolutioo and anthiopolog; ; barrow-baildets of England ; races of Fiji, 
crwtiolojn'. gnuniuBr ; hair ivnd ac« ; pifrmentaiioB — Type and environnipnt ; 
deTelopme&t of culture ; afi^<>f '^'^^ ^i^^^^'^^ eurvirali; dreauni, olfcrinffi 
to dead— Oeogrftphjr of negro and negrito : tjpea of while race ; influeiiict of 

Egypt. 

IL BorrAwinfi of culture : Eikimo : degeneration ef culture : V«ddu ; «w>la* 
tioD of calture 1 sign lanKuaffc— Mag'ic ; dinoing-rod ; worm knot ; oatrologr — 
Anglo- IrniMtlitOii - CliiitrsB of aothropolofcy ; thi^i Pitt-Rivers Collection. 

1883. (139) Old Sosndinaviaa CiviLiaatioB unODg the Uodem Esquimaox. 

Anthropologicai Institute, June 12, 1883. 
_ Joum. Anth. Inst., 13 : 348-357 ; Plates. R«vu6 d'Aatbropologie, 

18: 034. 
(Early account* of I^squ inula s ; xviii. contury anthoni ooittimo ; blabber 
kmp ; nith aoDgt -. gavaBt.) 

1884. (140) ArtkieOath. 

Encyclopaeilia Britannica, nintb ediition, 17 : 698-702. 
(Origin of t^rm ; nutiiTP of oath ; history ; cIcusificatioR of fomiR ; nnaring 
in early Cliristendom ; pnifuap aweUiring ; aurvivalii uf beatlienum ; political, 
ecclesiaattcai, and legal oaUii in modem civilized nations.) 

(141) Article Ordeal. 
Encyclopaedia. Britannica, ninth edition, 17: 818-820. 
(Etymology— Ptocenei of dtviniLtion ; ap)jeali te corpw : ordeal combined 
witb oath -, cnneil food and drink ; fire, water, hot iron ; combat.) 

(142) Introduction to Samoa a Hundred VcAJS Ago: George Turner; 
London, 1884-. 8vo. 

B. [2068. e. SJ. B.M. [2374. b. 16]. 

(Ibipid cbiLDgcK: development from ipirit to deity i Tongo incarnate in the 

owl ; ceremonial «urvival of cannibaliiim ; communism.) 

(143) Uemoir of Oeorge HoUeBton, in Scientific Papers and Addresses 
by (j««i'go Kolle^tun, M.IX, F.R.S., arraogvd and t»]it«d b; 
William Turner, HB., LLD., F.RS. 2 vols. Oxford, 
Clarendon Prose, 1884. Svo. Reprinted for private circula- 
tion. 

B. [8. Mat Sci., Sd^a], B.M. [2251. e. $]. 

(144) Ar«haeoIOf[7 in Amerioa. 
Amei'Lcaa Aixibilccl : Boston; 16: 151. 

(145) Review of Im Thorn's Among the ludiaca of Ouiana: Loadon, 
1883. 

Nature, 29 : 305-307. 

(Clauification of tribes 1 pile-houseti euimiam; lawof TaagGODCV (£«naA«w)i 

magiriang : epiritualiBtic e^ncen.) 

(146) American Aspects of Antbropolog j : Adiiress to tlie SeotioD. of 
Anthropology, British Aasooistion, Montreal, Auguxt 28, 1884. 

Brit Asa R, 899-9ia l^aturc, 30: 448-457, Soiecce, 4: 217 

(abstraft). Pop. ScL Mo.. 26; 15Z 
(Flint implenenta ; antiquity of roan ; |>a]aeolittuc man in Aaia ; Eakimo ; 
Scandinavian exploration —Origin of Amoricanc : migration from Asin; land 
eonnvxiun ; untfurmily of type; Anatic utid American lunguugen : tocial 
system ; matriarchy, matrilin^al decent, nilei of residence, exogamy, avoid- 
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ance, toieraism— AuRtic *di] Ueiican coamogOBto* uiil cklend^ra : nugic ; 
fotolti nai fUohiVi— Dixtiiliation of culture-pliinta uid poUeij in North and 
SouLh Anerioa ; uoriliw&rd drift of eiviliiatioa — Anthropology in CuumIa.) 

18S4. (147) ITorth Ajnanoan R&oea and CiTilisatioii. Section of Anthro- 
pology, American AHdocialion for the AdvanoemeDt of Science, 
Fbiladelphia, Peon. 

Soieoco, 4 : 345. 

(Amtic Biigrutinn jnlo North AfBericK : divwntj of Americoa UngDag«t ; 

utiquitj of man in Ameri(.-a ; tociU condition : nuUeoial deicenL) 

(Itf) Castoms of ITorth Americao TrlbM. October Meeting of tho 

Natiooal Academj of }>cienc<ea, Kewport, R. L, IBSi. 

Seieaoo. 4: 396. 

(North American ^nd Asiatic cuitomi : tradition or re-invention. * bomogvnj ' 
oc'homopluf '.) 

{149) How the Problems of A.meric«D Anthropology present tliem- 
MlTfiS to the English mind. AnthropologicAl Soctoty of 
Washington, October 11, IMft*. 
Science, 4 : 545. Post, Washington, October 12. 1884. Natiooal 

Republican, Washington, October 13, 1884. 
(Conaervatiam in America: Society of FHonda ; Uemnonite*— North American 
Mrenoniti: Ut« ajid ZuiJi bull-rcaicni ; re-invcntion or biolorioal connexion? 
Iroqnoit and Zuni picitu re- writing ; the heart line : Mojare b*xk girdle: Utc 
funeral cuitcm; mLtcr.ioul-bridgos— DerelopoMnt incinlixution; I'it^RiTen 
Mmcum ; Christ/ collection ; ii]r*tiMnati«ceUeotionandaiTiiii)^incnt — Bueaa 
of EUmoIogj — PodtiOD and practical mine of anthropology; '■urvinla*; 
eSeetx of political bia«.) 

(150) Lectures as Reader in Anthropology iu the Univeratty of Oxford. 
University Museum, 1B84. 
Hilary Term : Pevelopmsat of CLrlUsatlon— Arte of Iiifi). 
(Flint implemcnta and their usu, wiUi iimctioJ iUtutcUiou. Oxford Mag. 
2:80.) 

Eaator T«nn : Seyelopment of Arts and Scienoee. 
(GHtBK language— g^t 11 re nnd voice— inti'rjectionnl and ooomatopoeic Ian- 
gnage — the study of Language in itd relatioa lo Antbropologjr— art of 
ootmting. Oxford Uog.. 2 : 223. 247. 26^. 2»8.) 
liichaelmas Tenn : Intellectual Development of Mankind. 
(The Pu>;bloInJi*nsajid their culture— Ethnology of North America— writing. 
Oxlbrd Mas;.. 3 ; 3TI, 394, 410, 4-i2.> 

186S. (151) Archaeology: 4p/)endij: t(' Anthropology ; Daniel Wilnoa; New 
York, 1885. 6vo. (Humholdt Library, No. 71.) 
(162) The Fatrlarobat Theory : Review of McLenn&n's The PMrtarchat 
Thcctry ; London, 1885. 
Academy, 28 : 67-68. 

(Theory of the patriarchal family twentj yeara igo: derelopmaiit of 
UcLenniui'» riewa ; Piimilitt UaiTiagt; laatriaichal theory; ICaia«*a 
TVoriM <ff Ptumilirr Soei<l^, 1838: the Roman paternal family; foiria 
foi4^a$ and agnation.) 
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UB8. (153} Review of Bourke's The Sn&kc-d&nce of the Moquu of Azisaika : 
LoadoQ. 18&4. 
Nature, 3 1 : 12IH30. 
(\di) Amerioaa Antliropology : Rtvieui of Ten KaU's Rcizun en 
Underzoekin^en in Xord Amcrika; Lcydeo, 18BS ; uad otbvr 
works. 
Nature, 32 : 593-594. 

(CliuHiGuttLion of Pueblo tribes; social organixatiOB ; aatiijuitf at man id 
America: (toneimplemeDts.) 

(156) Letter : The Arabian Hatriarohata : June 23, 1885. 
Acad., 27 : JG9. 

A rvpl; to Dr. RcdbouteV .Vo^m Oiii Pix/. R B. 7)^Qr'a AnAkin M«triarckat*, 
propoundtd fry him a» Prfaident 0/ Ih4 Anlhmjiologieai Sutitn »f ih» BrUiA 
Amotiaiion, Uontiral, lSfi4, in Joumftl of B07&I Asmtic Societj. 
(fusiUon ol'matonul uncli- ia Arabia.) 
Dr. Badhoiue r«pli«d. June 29. Acud., 23: U. 

(Ifi6) UtUr. August 7. 

Acad., 28: 105. 

(Wilkeu'a letter in Bijdraym lot is T»^, Laiti- m rt Ut K kiault von 

KtitMand»hI»dii.) 

(157) Report of the Comniilteo on the scientific examination of the 
country in tbo viciaity of Mount Roraiaia ia GuiAiuk British 
Association, Aberdeen, 1885. 

Brit. Ass. R, 600. 
1886- (158) Reports of the Coinniittee . . . appointed to inTestigate tbe 
1608. phj'Hical cbaraotera, tangua^B, aud iudustrial and soeial oondi- 

tiona of the North- Western Tribes of the Dominion of Caoada. 

Appointed at Montreal, 1884. 
British Aaeoeiatiou. 

L Abwdflsn, 18SS : Brit. A«a. R., 6))e-70S. 11. Biminghjua. 188S : 8.A.B., 
285. Itl. Uancheater. 1837 : B. A. R., 173-201). IV. Bath. 1888: B.A.a. 
3S8-2&5. V. Newcastle, 1)^9: B.A.B.. 707-893. Vl. Le«ds.l890: B.A.R. 
53^715. 711. Conliff. 1S9I : B.A.R., 407-449. VIII. Edinburgli, 1892: 
B.A.R..M&6I5. .Shaititport.Hottiiighuii,I893:B.AB..6&3. IX. OifoH, 
1394: B. A. B., 458-«)3. X. Ipswich, lS9->: B.A.R, 522-592. SI Uf^f 
pool, IS96: B.A.R.. 569-591. XII. Towato, 1897: B. A. R, 791 (title), and 
B.A.R., IS99, 62d-«8& 

(ISS) Lecturee as Reader in Anthropology. Univenity Museum, 
Osford. 1885. 
Hilary Term: ^ II, III. Sarly History of the Arte and 

Bolencee. 
(NuuieraUon — W«igliLt and M<MUDrc«,i 

I\', V, VL Passagei in Herodotus relating to Anthropology. 
(The lA,ke-dwellera — the Sc^tbiaos— funeml rites.^ 
Oxford JiAif.. 3 : 44. 61, 83, 104. 126, 149. 

Easter Term : IHTelopmeot of Mythology, Magio, Oamee, fto. 
Michaelmsa Term : Social and Beligious Syatema. 
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(Decrees of tel&tionship— origin of r«Ugiotu ideat in priinitiTe neiatj— 
Animum — Animism &□<] nijtiiologj.) 
Oxford Mag.. S : 3S7, 40o. 443, 

1886. (160) ArticU SaIbUUoiu. 

EDOjelopiu<lift Britanoica, nintl) ei^ition, 21 : 23$-237. 
(Emtmct: lua«; oarcwes; erouchin^, prcitmtion, knwUntf. bmnag; u»- 
oOT6nog; grasping bands ; words of greeting.) 
(161) Article Aatfaropologr in A Mamial of Scientific Boq^uirjr: 
5tb edition ; London, 1886. 
Art- vii, p. 225. 
See (Zl). 

(163) Lectures &b Header in Anthropoloigj'. UnivetBity Uumoid, 

Oxford, 18S6. 
Hilary Term : Haakind — their distribution, anUqaity, and aarly 

OOQdiUOQ. 
Easter Term : Origins of Civilisation. 
Miehaelmas Term : Hodea of Expression ^Qeature-Bigiu, natural 

aoondB, pioturaa ; language, writing. 

1887. {163) Antropologia : Introducci^n al EHtudto del Hombre y de la 

Civilizaci<}D. Traducida del ingl^ por Don Antouio Uochada y 

Alva»'Z . . . 
Madrid: Falo^n. 1887. 8vo. xiii-f£29. 
Prebce, 1881; special preface to Spaniili ediUoMi select bibli(^npb7; 
77 i) luntmtions, 

(164) Jitvietv of LaDg's Mytb, Ritual, aod Reli^OD : 2 vols. ; LondoD, 

1887. 

Acad., 82 : 277. 

(Origin of myth in m^j atap«K of hnman knowledge.) 

(165) Acoount of a ' WitobaB' Ladder' found in Somerset British 

AsftociMioD. MauohoHlcr, September 2, 1887 ; Section H. 
Brit. A.SS. R, sm (titie otUy). See Folklore Journal, 5 : 1-6. 

(166) Lectures us Beador in Anthropology. XToiversity Museum, 

Oxford, 1887. 
Hilary and Ela-ster Tenns : Development of Arte as illuBtrawd la 

the Fitt-Bivera Muaeum. 
MicliaoItaSB TertD : I, II, III. Development of Kiaaile Weapons ; 
IV, V, VI. Origina of Omamental Form and Deooration. 
1BB7- (167) Il«porte of the Conimitteo appointed to edit a new edition of 
1882. Anthropological !Not«6 and QuorJcs. British Assodatioo. 

I. Uaucfaeatcr, 1887: BriU Ass. B., 172. II. KeirouUe, 1888: B.A.R, 1W«I 
m. Leeds, IHW: B.A.R..U7. IV. Cardiff, 1891 : B. A K., 4(H^ T. Edin- 
burgh, l«92 : U.A. K., 537. 

18S8. (166) JrUroduetivn io Aino Folk Tali-s : B. U. CbambcrUun : London, 
188H. «vo. viii + 57. 
B.M. [Ac. 9938/11). 
(Earlj accounts orAino: pbytical ciiaiact«ristic« ; Aino language. pUce- 
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in JftjMui ; n^tfaolog;, 3»ip(Mt»e aiul nMtv« elements ; folk-ton ftocl ptimitive 
philocopbj.) 

(169) Fotes on PowhAtan's Huitle, preserred in the Ashmolesn 

MuMttia. Oxford. 

Intemfttiooalvs Arobiv fUr £tluiogr«ptue, 1 : 21&-217. PUt«. 

Nature, 89 : 232. 

(Pntkatam luod u AXgaaqaia trib« nftme »ad litl* ; Tr«dMCUit^ Virginin 
ColleetJOB; (bell-work.) 

(170) SevRges : Letter on The Arithmetio of the X*ower Bao«n. 
Times. September 17, 1888. 

(Devimul pyetem Tounded on use of di^U.) 

(171) On a Method of Inreitigatuis the Derelopment of IsatitutionB 

applied to Laws of JIarriago and Sosoent. Public Leciuro, 
Oxford, June 7, 1K88. 
Oxford Uag., 6: 431. Journ. Auth. Inst, IB : 91-92. 

(172) Bfitifth Aaaodation, Bath ; Section H. September 7, 

1888. 

Brit. Asa. R. tMO. Times, September 8, 188a 

(173) Anthropologioal Institute. November 13, 1888. 

Journ. Anbb. Inst., 18: 245-272. Nature, 39: 149. 

{AroidAnee, r«lAtios to castomeof r«aid«n<:e, tcknoDTiu; : levit&t^ : contodB — 
Priority of inatcrL^ »j«teia ; troasition fram lUteniiLl to patcruul gjttem ; 
marriti^« bvoaplnre— Kelatiftni of exogvn; and ctiunftcatatT *7>t«ni : ctom- 
CouBit mnniugc ; rcla.ti«n of capture and eiogam; ; origin Of ezogvnj in 
political eoand<ttatioRL 
In tUtcuMwm .-— atalistioftl pnncipI«B.) 

(174) Lectures as lieader in Anthropology. Univereity Uuseum, 

Oxford, 1888. 
Hilary Term : Anthropologioal Elucidation of Fauaeefl in Greek 

and Xiatin Author*. 
Easter Term : SacoB and Iiangaages of the World. 
PuUu: I^-ture: June 7. S« (170). 



Uiobaelmas Term : Baoe, language, luid CiriliBatioa. 
Report of the Reader in Anthropology for 



1888. 



Oxford Univ. Gaz., 19: 406l 
1868. (175) ASTHBOIOLOOy : AS ISTEODCCTIOS TO THE StCDY OP MaN AND 

Civilization. 
2Dd edition, revised. London: MacmiUaa & Co.; and New 
York, 1889. or. Svo. xv-f-44a 
Pr«fftot>. 1881: select bibliography : 7g illnstr&tioni. 
(176) Antropologia. Wnt^p do Badania Czbwieka i CywiUxacyL. 

Translated by Aluksandra B^kowska. 
Warsaw : Naklad tyj^oduika ' Pravrda '. 1889. 8vo. xi + 
413 + n. 
Preftce, 1661; wlect bibliography: "8 illuttratJont. 
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1089. (177) Letter: Th* PertUuH^on of the Dato-Falm in ADoioot AmgjiiA : 
Hay 31, 1889. 
Acad.. 35 : 330. 

(178) IVoten on the Modem Sorriral of Juicient AmtOeta againet th« 

Bvil Eyo. AotlirupolygiciJ laititute, March 12, 1889. 
Joum. Antk. Inst.. 19 : 51. 
(Origin of bce-hnuM in Latin pkaltrat.) * 

(179) Lectam «■ Reader in Anthropology. UiuTerrity Uiiseam, 

Oxford, 1889. 
Hilary Term : The Anthropology of the Higher IVatioiu. 
Easter Term : The Aothropolos7 of the Higher Ifatioii^^ . 

ArraQe. 
Michaelmas Term : DevelopmeDt of Belisioos. 

Keport for 1889. Oxfoixl Univ. H&z, 20 : 396. 

1989- (160) Ten Ledums on Ifataral Beligion. Gilford Lectur«^Hhip : Unt- 
1B90. versity of Aberdeen, December 1889 and January 1890. 

I>««eiaber, 1869. 

I. Inlrodttetocj— Antiquity and B&rl; Condition of BCoq. Natnnkl ft«- 
li^on, tT«ated by aietbod* of Natunl Science, fonu a bi&ncb of Aatbropolocy 
or th« Selesee of Has, m ttut &n Introductory aceonnt of t hii (cknce beconei 
necQtsary— Ad tb topology mU on the principle of tbe liigli antiquity of Man. j 
The divinon of the bonias species into Races, the fonutioti of Families o( 
LAnguBgca, anil the riiv of Civilixationi, b«in; shown by the moBuments of] 
Egypt and Babylon to butc already takon pUi^uai early ssSOOO to 5000 B.cJ 
aloogpsriod antOMdent to tliii is tequired— MeKn» of eitlmAting thi* period j 
given by Geology. Tina required for riven to escnnte their nlley*. tincej 
tha early age* when Mun tnfaikUitttd Kur«pe together irith the Mitnunotb snd 
other eitinct mamnialg— Condition of Han la tb» PaUeolitbic period illns- 
tinted by hit rudBly-chippeil «tona implement*, contnated with the finer and : 
poUibed iiiiplvmeutN of tliv more modem Neolithic period— Problem howl 
the Ktate of unLyUB of the etuly Stone Ag« is rep r es en ted by that of Mvi^ieil 
BurviTiog into moctt:rQ timen— Stone impleroente of Tumania compued iritk' 
those of Europvutn driH-men— AniJofiy between modem and ntmotely ancient 
savagea as be^rinj^ on the D«Teloiini^nt of Cinliiation. 

I I. Development and TTonaniission of Culture. Through all blanches i 
Culture, dercEoptiiL-tit ttepenila on similar opomUooa of nind. It is 
poMiblc to le&nt. from inveotion and pregroM in material arts, the pnncipltti] 
to be Implied to the study of intellectual and religious inttitntioas - Invention* ] 
do not arise by sudden and spoalaneoui efforts, but by gndual and progT««i>« 
modiflcaUons— lUustiatiOD from the bittoiy of Kre-amu — The directing ten- 
dency in development is often that of praotical utility, bnt it may he some 
other mutive— llloatration from hcnd-dre-sses of Frieslnnd — Dcvrlopmont 
cannot be safely conjectured from a single stage, but reqnlrei study of thaj 
series of stages— 111 ustmtion from tJie hittoty of ball-game*— Uethod 
determining whether aimilu' atta or oustoou in different regions were inde- 
pendently invented, or HleKved from a common M>urc«— lUnstntion frosaj 
certain games allied to bnckgaoinion in the OM and New World. 
IIL ITaturnl Theology and KaCnml HeUfion. The l«tn 'Natural llieo- 
logj'due toVarro, the Roman gnLinntiiriitn—KaymunduideSabttndft — Expe- 
diency as an ai-owed ground for belief in past ages, now ditoounlenaoced— 
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Theory of tbe inniitioD of relifrion for political pnrpotes aoteiuble— Bu« of 
t&e tlte«t7 of N&tatal R«)igion &b inipUnt«d in, or ntuoMid oat hj. Primitive 
Hui : Herbert. Vow, WilkiIl^ Clnrkc, BnUer— This M-called Kataral Bdiffioa. 
de6n«d u tDninlv conuatinn of Munutkeiam u>d Ui« doctriiw of Flitar« Rttribn- 
tkn, IB as artificiat exUact from the religioaa of calt«red nativn*. a.Dd In no 
Ta7 corrMponds with tho jwtoal religions of tke laver raeea— Scheme of tbe 
ptiiloaophic framework of tlie religion* of the world : it> bntii in Animicro or 
Uie Doctrine of goals— The religion of low and mtI; ibcm oienplittd U 
that of the Tumitiujuui ; emnpariton of its doctrines with thoM famJHar to 
the modeni cinltMd world. 

rv. Sool*. The HuEBan Soul u defined in early itagw of culture — ThQ 
Aoitrftliiu race a* r6pr««?iitativ«« of Pwhiitoi^ Man— The Soul conceind 
a« breath, blood, shadow, ftc; these terae not originallr metaptaorical, but 
etpresaions of primitive nienoe — ^The Lifta-ioal and the Phanbom-etMl ; their 
eonUnnation ; the doctrine of Seronl Souls of Uui —The Lifo-nouJ : it< depar- 
ture the OftDM of death, trance, ucknets, ileep, and dreami— The Phantom' 
soul ; its appearance in dream and Tiiions — DerolopBMnt of the early 
doctrine of Houl, and it* repreeentation in Ait. 

V. Soula Iraniinutd). The Pbaatom-sou) : its appeataac« in drewas and 
Tinone— 6oals of Animals. Plants, and Object* g«tiet«lly^— Materiality and 
Uortalitj of (he Svul, oi defined in Kutlj Antmisia — E^ptijui religion; 
earliest record ed conceptions of Inunaterialitj and Imniortalitjr— Lntw 
deflnitMaa of the Soul in Cla«ic and Chrutian phQosophy—Riite of indepen- 
dent P^ctaologj. 
JaBoary, ]890. 

VL Future Xiife. Exiiteoce of the Seal after death— Ohoata haunting or 
returning to their homv or ba rial -place : effort* of the Uring to propitiate 
or expel them; funeral BacriGccB and feaste — Depaitoit of tlie aonl to » 
distant ooontry, mountain, or island ; Western location of Begion of Souls ; 
Dnderworid or Hadea; Heaven— Life of Departed Souls —Doctrine of Con- 
linaance — New application and lurvivAl of Funeral Sacrifices— Rise of the 
Doctrine of BctHbution ; its history . 

VIl. SpirltUAl Beings. Spirits pervading the worM— Denou; regarded 
u wuls of the dPod, or as of sirailar nature— Their function* as cansee of 
actual events; tlieir dirision into Qood and Evil— Demons BscausotofdiMase; 
the doctrine of demoniacal Pouewion and Obsession constitutes a primitive 
Theory of Medicine— Cure by exorcinu— Inspiration by Demon; Otade- 
possession — Pamiliur apirita — Belief in Witchcraft involves eftrlj explana- 
tions of real plieaomena— Its supenejaion by Science. 

Vni. SplrlConl Belngn (MHiinutd). Souls of anceston regarded an Patron- 
Spirita-House-Siurit- Guardian Q*niu«— Festival of the Natal Qeniua; its 
survival in the modeni world—Winged Spirits— The WingcJ Figures of 
Ascjtin— FertiUoation of the Date-Palm- Uebrew Chembim— Greek and 
Rotnan genii— Ang«lii in Chriatian Art. 
Nature 41 : 283. Science 15 : 126. 

IX. Kature Spirits. Nuture regarded in early religion aa nniiuated by 
Souls, or Spirita similar to Souls— Nature-Spirits; Water^pinta, NymphE, 
Nixes; Tree and Forest Spirits, Elves, Fairiea— Nature Deities; Heaven, 
Earth, Sen, Sob, Uoon, Bivers, MountAias, &c.— Polytheistic Deities; their 
anthroponotphie character ; their IniniaiiiHion from one luttionnl religion to 
another— Supremacy in FoIytbeiaiD. 

X. Pblytbeisin — Pantheism— Honothelam. Doctrine of the SupreoM 
Deity tn Polylheiau ; tie distinction from Monotheism— -lalroduction ot 
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bslitf ia ft Supreme Beio); among aoculUtred raoet from Cbrutisait; uid 
]|«lmwB«iU)iisni ; tbc ■ QmtX Spirit '— 0»od mm! Evil Principle* In DaalUm — 
Rim of Putbeism ud SIoBotbeini— GoDoexioB of B«ligion and Philosoplijr. 

1890. (181) Preface to Ling Botb'it The AborigiDee o( Tumimia: H&lif&x. 
1890. 
B. [247184. d. S^ B.H.[I0I9S. f.32]. 

(Ikoiuuiu u repretentatirea ofpaJaaol i t hi c Bua : lAone-imptoiunl-Ri&kuig ; 
• compuiaon wiUi mau of Mammoth Poriod in Europe.) 

Jl82j SuppUmtntary Note : 2nd edition ; Halifax, 1899. 

aM.[lM92.ff.24). 

(f^ogTOM nutdo in antbropoto^cul ttoAj of Tunumuini : iinpIon)eBt«. collto- 
Uon in Pttt-Biven Kawain, Oxford ; compomon with Kuropeui implements— 
•crapen— pUU&D flints af Kent ; tncM of paU«olitbic ciriliution in Wert 
Anilralia. and New Zealan<l. Sf* Earttf Hidoiy t(f Uankind, p. 195.) 

(183) iftfvttftti «/ While's Anoienb History of the IfwH-i: London, t8S9. 
Engtish Historical Review, 5 : 391. 
^M»«n mrth, Inulition, gen««log]r: Maui njptb and matritincal pedigree.) 

(141) The Winged Figures of the Asayriui and other Axteient 
Konumenta. Sooietj' of Biblical Archaeology, June 3, 1890. 
Proc. Hoc Bibl. Arcli., 12: 383-3ra. FUte». 

(AMjrrinn and Rgypliuo winged figunu ; ' trcu of tiCs ' ; fettilii&tioa of date- 
palm : fignificance in AtiTjian natur^worabip ; bQnejn«kl« patt«ra ; influ- 
taae <m Bebrow, Clawical, and Christian act.) 
See Giffonl Lecture, viii. (ISO). 

(185) Lecture: Anthropology. Bristol Univeiaity Coll^, Septem- 

ber 30, 1890. 
Woftteru Daily Press, EveniDg New8, Bri«tol Timee, Briatol 

Mercury. October 1. 1890. 
(Relation of anthropalagy to mdchaniei —atase iroplementa. origin of 
handles; decomltvo art -palm und hgncysockle pattern ; pbynca— nagiiet ; 
AniniiBi; Tkunanian religion.) 

(186) Lectures as Reader in Anthropology. UniTerstty Hoseum, 

Oxforxi, nam. 

Hilary Term : Development of Beliglona. 

Easter Term : Earl? Developmeat of loBtitutioaa : Family and 

Tribe i Properc; ; Penal Lav ; Ooveroment. 
Michaelmas Term : Elementary Anthropology. 

Report for 1890. Oxford Univ. Oaz.,21 : 501. 

laftO- (187) Report of the Committee appointed to invMtigate the habita, 
1893. ciutoms, pbyHtnol characterlstica, and religions of the nativee 

of India. 
British AuociatioD, Leeds, 1S90. 
Brit. Ass, R,. 547. 

Edinburgh, 189:^. 

Brit. Asa, K.. i}15-€l7. 
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1SM>-(188) Ten Lecturra on Battinl Beligioa. Oifford Lectureship: IToi- 
U91. versity of Aberdeeo, December 1890 and January 1891. 

Decanber. 1890. 

t. Spirit IntsroouTM. Commnfeitioi oS ^oritml BeiugB 'witk Mao in 
t>r<!«tiu uiJ Viitom; lacnbatkm — Oiaoalar Pommood mad OImcmdm : Ib- 
■piimtioB— Rconaiiu of th« D^ad inhabit bj the Soul: relic-wonfaip — 
Inagci amaaaX^ witlt. or iBbkbtted bj, SpiriU : IdoUki]r — Timaotion trom 
th« Animiitjc doctrine of Spirit icttiig on Matter to the icioBtilic dootrine of 

P0K«. 

IL BltM aad Caramonlta Ima^wonliip u a neau of oommunuMtioa 

with deities -Pr»jcr and Sacrifice a« exemplified in the nUgion of lower 

and higher lacei. 

IIL BKea and CoremooiM {fWfdmJmi). FaiUag-Nairotica-TleBiplflB and 

8hria«*— Fe«tirAU~Bit«a k«^ ap in s|>ort. 

IT. Kagle- Higic bo^it on AMOeiation of Ideai— Sjmbolk praeticea: 

bewitoMng hj imagea, ttc. S/mpalhetie Medicane : Edl E;e ; Divinattoa — 

Aitfoldgjr ; Dsra of the W««k — Biilutum of Uagic to AniULiwn and it* pl&ee 

in I^rolopmcat of Thought. 

V. Idaaa of th« TToiToraa. Baibarie and aaeieat tlieomi of the IJoivene : 
Heftfea ; Hades —The Sub's deaoent at night iato Hades : it* disBp)pcaranoc 
behind mooBtains— (Jprainsg of Skj ; San-gates-PlaBctary ipheiea ; 
Buddhist, Moslem, Christian sj^ent*. 

JanuATv-. 1891. 

VI. Primitive Sooletr- Harriage^yBtcnu : mateinial and paternal fiuni!/ ; 
Harriag*! bjr okptnre, (errioc, piuchate : Esogamj— Introdaction of raligiovs 
control into inarriagf> insUtutioDS. 

Til, FiimitiTO Sooletjr {(^mihtutd). PriautiTe Uoralitj iadependent of 
Religion; it« apparent irregularity due to difference ia cireunutaBoea and 
■tag«s of derelopinent— KiufoUi aad stiangere; iD&nt<: tlw aged and 
inourable— Direct aad indirect acts — tmtying, setting adrift, imnnriag. 
VIIL FrlmltlTe Soolsty (tctuJidtd). TraBsforaiation of Social Conduct- 
Gift and Tiwle; Vengcuice luiJ Criminat Iaw— Collective Botponsibilitf — 
[DdiviiJiialism — Inuixluction of nligiouii rontrol onr moral and social laws. 

IX. DiffuaioD of RitM aad BoUefa Roaariet: Jain, Baddhirt, HiBdn, 
Mobatnmedita. Christian -Uodera ditlufion of accounts of a Deluge— 
Geological mTttu— Uethodi of diitiBgtUAlung nativo from imported ideas 
in tlic religions of the world. 

X. Causation In the Univerao. Traiuilioa from Spmtual to Pb^oal 
Theory of Natar? : Newton'it Principia— Theological and Pbiloaoplueal 
Caaaation ; Pree-will and Neceasitf in tbe earlier and lat«r stages of 
culture— CoBcIuaion. , 

8e« (180). 

18BL (189) Primititk Ccltcee: Resej^rckes into the I)etei,oi>xskt op 

MtTHOLOOY, PhILOSOPUV. ReLIQIOK, hjiSOVXaK, AXT, AND 
CCSTOM. 

3rd edition, ruviBfld. 2 vols. London (Oxford pr.) : Murray. 1891. 

9yo. 3ui + 502 and vlii + 471. 
Frt&ees, 1871 : 137S ; September. 1891. Paging of dnd Mlition Ktained. 
B. (847115. d. 38. $»]. B.M.(l(»(K)7.ci:.25]. 
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1691. (190) History of Karrisg* : iltfvitfw o/Westenoiuck's History of Human 
Marriage-, London, 1891, 
Acad., 40: 268-289: 

(Dm of tenn ' marria^ * ; nlation of WesUmarck'! view* lo thoM of Danria 
and A. R Wallace; 'proBusoiulj'; TjWi own i>o«iUon on problenu of 
primitive ncictj (nc 173) i Btatiitical metliod; prohibition of mairiag* 
Wtwcen Itindr^: vsogamj; aTCfUOn ; patriafelial and niktcmal fyvtca*; 
tenul Belection.) 

(191) The Limits of Savage AsligioD. British Association, Cardiff; 

Suciiuii of Authropologjr. August 21, 1801. 
Brit Ask. R. »oa Natar«, 44 : 511. 

(192) Antliropological Institute, November 10, 1881. 

Joum., Anth. Inst., 21 : 283-301. Xabure, 46 : 71. "nines, NoTem- 

berSl. lem. 
(Errora of obtcmttoa ; Urcat Spirit ; Bdaatiui dcla^tnjtb ; godn in South 
Anwrica; ideao of nitore lifs— Vest Amtnltaa M»t«goi> and Chengm; 
Bkiame and other <leiti«8 of South-eaat Adatnlia; iJmb of future life — 
TaamantaB beiiefc.) 

(193) Glianns and Amtilets. Inteni&tJonal Folk Lore Congress, 1891. 

Trans. Intornat. Folk Lore Congress: 387-393. 

{Oiditeilt from Aoattatiu; onion (tnck with pint; t&rp-en; witchoa' ladder; 
wonn-tcDOt ; cimamta, ice.) 

(194) DincQsaion on General Pitb-Rivers' paper on Typological Museums. 

Society of Arts, D«c«mWr 16, 1891. 
Journal of the Society of Arts, 40: 121. 
(The Pitt-Riven Museum; useof lypoIogicAl colloctiona.) 

(195) Lecturea as Reader in Anthropology. University Museum, 

Oxford, 1891. 
Hilary and Easter Terms : Slementar; AjLthropology. 
Michaelmas Tenn : Orl^n and Developrnftnt of Language and 

Writing. 
— Report for 1891. Oxford Univ. Qaz., 22 : 3M. 

1808. (196) A>'TfiB0K)L001 : AS llCTBODUOTlON TO TEB StGDY OF MaN ASD 
ClVILIZiTION. 

3rd edition revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. er. Bro. 

(197) Sectiong in Not«A and Querlet^ on Anthropology : edited for 
the Connoil of the Antbropologioai Institute by John George 
Gsriion, M.D., and Chsjlea Hercules Read, F.S.A. 

2ud edition, Loudon : the Anthropological Institute. 1892. ISmo. 
X + 242. Coloured Plate. 

First part ontinl; re-eut; *«eoDd part yevincd aad additienal chapten 

written . 

xvi. Firp, lis. ivii. Invuntioit, 118, xviii. Variation, 114. zs. Co n s SffS r 

tiBEu, lie. xxii. Writing, 118. xivti. Religion, Pctitbei, &o., t80. aiviii. 

UjrtiiolDgy, 140. sxis. SapertUtioni. 142. xn. Uonic and Witcbetaft, 

144. uwii. Momb, 146. xniii. C«Fenast«, Oatht, Onleab, 149. xxzr. 
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CMam, m. jiiL E^molog;, 170. xliil. htagmgt, 17L zlir. foetrj. 
174. ilv. Hirtor;, ITS. I*. Aritbni«tic, 209. 
Set (») 1874, 128S) 1S99. 

lasS. (196) 'CoQTBde' — tbe genesis erf' aa anthropolOBical tonn: Letter, 
Nov. 2, 1S92, 
Acad. 43: 413. 

Answer t« leilet &om Dr. MnnBy. Acad., 42: 8S9l 
(AutLoritj Tor term ia PkbcIi l!l«nture.^ 

(199) idter. DecL 6, 1892. 

Acad., 42: M2. 

(200) AntUTsraaiT Addreae. ADthropoI<^e&t Inatitate, Jfinnary 26, 
1892. 

Journ. Anth. last, 21 : 396-411. 

{B«Ti«w of reornt woik: pl*tMa iBplemeaU; origia of Mt ; Uala^Mj-Art; 
pOKtMn of Berber butgnagei : anlhropologickl work of WUIten and Hottlef)* 
{201) The Tumanlmiu as F»pre a ontatlTfl» of Frehistorio Has. Ash* 
molean Society, Oxford, May 30, 189^. 
Oxford Mag.. 10: 377 (notice). 
See (307) 1893. 

(202) A atoDO A<« BMis for Orieat«l SCudj: InAagur&l Addreea, 
Section (if ADthropology : Ninth International CoDgreas of 
OrientoUats : London, September, 1803. 

Trans. NiotK Intenut Congress Oricut&lista, 2: 8M^^t3. Smith- 
sonian Report*, 18M : 7Ol-r08. 
(IUa«olithie Egypt; Tamnanim unpleiiKBt-inaHiiy ; Tumaoiu monli, 
lai^togv, nlipon, not bekw DOnnal uijp le^el ; permaiKoct u veil u 
dCTtlopmottt possible in esltnre— Neolithic calttm; South Sea Ulomilon: 
aborigiBc* of BdiieliitiUii and China; Hindu and Egjpli»n Ireditiont— 
Migntioa of cultore from hi^ber to toin'r natians: Amtic inSnenee ia 
Polf nea!a asd N«w Zealuiil.) 

(203) Lectures aa Reader in Anthropology. Unifvmty MoMam, 
Oxford. 1892. 

HUaiy Tenn : Early SUgee of literature and Soienoe. 

Easter Term : Early Stages of Science and Art. 

Hichselmaa Term : Anthropology aa r«lat«d to Ancient and 

Modem Hiatory. 

~ Btport for 1892. Oxford Univ. Gaa., 23 : 636. 

IBW. (2WJ PoJk Bhymee: Revieic of Baring- Oould'a Strange Surriirtls; 

London, 1892: and North^l's English Folk Rhymes; London, 

1892. 
Academy. 43 : 73. 

(305) AimiTorsary Addren. Anthropological In&titutc, Juiuary 24, 
1893. 
Joura. Anth. In«t., 22 : 377-384. 

fReripw of recent iroric ; importance of ttmctare of laagnagc: BlackA«t 
IndiuM, plioavtin, kinship term*, lit.) 
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18&8. (306) Betnarks on a Oollootion of tlie Bude Stone ImplamonU of the 

TfifimftDiaBB, Bhowing them to belOQg to tbe PBlaeoUUiio or 

ungrouad stage of the implomont<iuak9r'8 an> AotbropO' 

logical Institute, March 21, iHii-i. 

Joum. Antb. lMt..23: 62. Natope, 47: S27. 

(Moral IcTcl of Tiuniat)ia.nn.) 

(207) On tho Tasmaaians bb BepreseatatlTM of FaUwoUthlo Man. 

Ajitliropological InsUtulu, Mwcli 21, 1893. 
Jonrn. Anth. Inst, 23: 141-162. Flutes. 
See (201) 1892. 

{Enrlf account* of iinplemeotB; tDlnemlogiool data; inctliod of «harp«aing, 
bandliii;i,uie— CompaiiBODMrith Kuropean paWolilliic implement; ictapen; 
hafting -Dcgenenic; of TacnuuiiiinK — Sumuiiuy of Tamaaiaa cultare.) 

(208) LeetuTtiB bm Kciuior id Antliropolog^-. Uutverdty Museum, 

Oxford, 1893. 
HUary feim : Anthropology of Sooial and Political InBtitu- 

tlons. 
£ast«r Torm : Anthropology of Moral and BeliglouB lostitii- 

tlona. 
MicliBelmas Term : Baceit of Mankind as olaaaifled by Language* 

Civilisation, and Hiatory. 
Report for 18y8. Oxford Univ. Gaz., 24: 584. 

(209) Report of the Committ«e on Uniformity in tbe Spelling of Savago 

and Barbai'ic Languages and Kace Names. British Association, 
NottiDgham, 1898. 
Brit Asa. R, 602. 

1604. (210) T. R. Huxley as Anthropologitt. 
Fortn. Rev., N. S., 58 : 310-311. 

(211) On the Ditniaion of Mythical B«lte& as Evidence in the History 

of Culture. British AsHociatiuii, Oxford ; Section U. Auj^t 

9, 1894. 
Brit. Afls. It, 774. Nature, 50: 439. 

(Atiatic influence on pie-ColumbiaD culture of America ; Bridge of the Dead ; 
MciicuD anO Budilhint Joumc; of tho Soul.) 

(212) On some Stone Implements of Australian Type fT-om Tasmania. 

British AssociRtion, Oxford ; Soction H. August, 1894. 
Brit. .\ss. R., r«2. 

(213) On the Occurrence of Qround Stoue Implements of Australian 

Type in Tasmania. Anlbropological Institute, Deocmbcr 11, 

18M.. 
Joum. Anth. Inst., 24: 335-34a Plate. 
(Comparison witb Europ«au puJueoUthic implctneats; quettioa of hafttng: 
deMriptioQ of Bp&cimens.) 

(214) Lectures as Reader in Anibropology. Univerfiity Museum, 

Oxford, 1894. 
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Uilarv uml Kustcr Tcrmti: Bttcee of Uankiad as classified by 

Languogo, Givilisatioo, and History. 
Michaeltnos Term : IntellectuKl Development of MaokiDdi 
Language, Writlog, Arithmetio, too. 

R«port for lH'J4. Oxford Univ. Gaz., 25: 546. 

1808. (215) Fleytc's Batak Tales : Jfeviewo/rie^le'BBaUikscbe Vertelliogeii; 
Utreobt, 1894. 
Acad., 47 : 308-309, 
(21(i) Two Lectures on AsisiLsin as shewn in the Beligions of the 
Lower Baceii. Kuy&l loatilulton, March 2S, April 4, 1895. 
TiraeB, Maroli 30, April 6, 1S95. 

I. AcconnUof thentUgioDsorura^and tttrtinricracM — EffeotiofintfiicouiM 
with the civilised world -CoinniankatioD witli tbrcign iiii,tioni proi-cd by 
DelugududiUont, jbc— AntiuivD of \o<in>r twmt i«duo«d to it* oatire 
elem«atii. 

II. CiMiification of Religioni under the Animistic ■yitem — Tumanians at 
modrm mprci<i;iitativ«ii of Prcl>t«toric Man in the PaWolitbic pi-.nod>— 
TVsuiaiiian Aiiiniiiiu — American Indiana u represeatatirea of Prviii&toric 
Mnn in tlie Neolithic |>eriod— American Animism— The Clauic or Onieco- 
Ronan Stage of Animiam— CgmpariBon with the gi«at religions of tbe 
modem world. 

(217) Lectures n8 Reader in Anthropology. Uuiversity Muaeuin, Oxford, 
1895. 

Hilary Tcnn: Sarly Stages of Enowledge— Science, Mogio, 

Mj^hology, History. 
B^ter Term ; Anthropology of Social and PolitiOBJ Institutions. 

(218) Lectures a» Pi-ofcKsor of Anthropology in the Univensity of Oxford. 
Univereity Musouto. 1895. 

Micha«lma» Ti-rm: Tbe BelatioD of Savage Life to the Higher 

Fonui of Civilisation. 
lieport for 1805. Oxford Univ. Gaz., 26 : 57». 

(219) Puhtie Lectv,re: The Fatriarohol and Hatriarob&I 

Family Systems. University Museum, Oxford, October 34, 
1895. 

1886. {220) Cy wUizacJa Pitirwotaa. Badania rozwoju mitologji, litosofji^wiary, 
mowy, sztuki i zwyczajijw. Translated from tLe 3rd EngUah 
edition by Z. A. Kowereka (Madame Hz^d) ; witli preface, tio- 
grapUical Bkelch, and notes by Jan Karlowicz. 
2 vola. Wft:8aw: The 'OIob'': F. Caemak. 1896, 1898. 8vo. 
iv-f 133 and iii-t-416. 
Editor's prefue : biogrraphy : pre&CM, 1671, 1878. 1891 ; notes. 
B.M. pOOOT. dd. 6|. 
(221) Introduction to The Hietory of Mankind. An English translation 
from the 2nd edition, 1894-5, of Ratzel's Yolkerkunde: Lon- 
don, 1896. 
B.M. [7002. h, S]. 

(Value of illuatratioDB; of miuoiuu fpccimeos ; gioaplog of ctbnogniphic 

D d 2 
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collection* : Pitt Riren MoBeam. D«oontiTe art of imrages— N&ti*e ftBd 
boiTpwocI cnlturr ; atndy of moitcrial oulturo valuable for lUiiljr of Mci&t, 
moral, nnd nlifriou* imtitution*— fitato of antbroi>ological Bcience.) 

18B6. (222) Oa AmoricBD Lot-Qamei, u Evidonoo of Asiatic IntercouTM 

before the Time of Columbus, 
In Ethnographiscbe Beitra;;;^ . . . dena Professor Adolf Basti&n 

g«widmot zu eeinoin rO""" Gobiirlstagft &m 26. Juai 1R96. 
Internationak-8 Archiv fUr Ethnographic, snppl. to is, pp. 56-67. 

Coloured plate, asd figures. 
B. [1902. 0. i). 

(Relation of pathiri and patoUi—Backviamman: Arabic form; ChJneae 
tnnntioni in 8anaknt litemtuiv; \aXrix hiitory— Rarl; mcotiuiM of pattJK 
npreud of Kaiiie northwards ; Apoclic lot-fituii^ : ButMn jKaui« af the Bovl 
Irociiioii gains of <lcer-biiUoiiN — Sumniaiy of evidence.) 

(223j The Matriarchal Family System. 

Nineteenth Century, 40: 81-96 (July, 1896). 

(Patmrclial llioory of primitivi- family: McLi^nniin'ii Primitine ilarrlaff. 
■promiscQily'— Maternal descent; Idoiiliip: areriioa— Priority of paternal 
or nat«rnnl iiy»t«m~UatemBl ^Tstem a«*oci»t«<ij with r^iidcnce in wife'* 
fAniiljr; RinnKtm, Formowi. KacJs, (Hto; Puehlo Indiniiii; North America: 
Banzai, AMhaiiti ; QuM.-nHlanil - Origin of mutumul ijateiu : (1> aoci&I cail««e; 
rcflidfncc: inlieritunce, the KrhtochtcrnuLnn : i2| political: ciogamy; pevx, 
numcrimi >trTnfTtb EtTcct of pntcmiil fiimily iimtinct: rtopctnent, capture, 
puickase— R«Kularilv of huniaa action; xcientific method; adTantoge of 
anthropology aver other Rcien«ei in dciiling vritlv more direct evidence.) 

(321) The Formation of the Family : -R^vieto of GroRse's Die Funnen der 
Famili© uiid die Formcn der Wirthsehaft; Frciboi^g & Leipzig, 
1893. 

Nature, 55: 61. 

(Econoiuic oUniScuUon of mankind ; diiition of labour between the texM : 

mAtftrnnl elan and fiiRiily ; Qxc^paniy not derived from avonioa to maniagei 

of near kin.) 

(225) Bteinmot« on the Evolution of Paniahment: flrv/ew pf Stcintnet^'e 
EtliDoluguicbo Studion zur ersteo EalwickJutig der StrAfe : 
LeidoD, 1804. 

Academy, W : 49. 

(Law of venjp>ancei formal iiation ; duel: familj- diKiphne ; panilhniefit hy 

the eoTiimunitjr; venj^nce and chnsticement in relation to reli^oo ; ghoit- 

tvAr -. future puniHliiiiriil uiid tirwnril.) 

(226) The Hals Series of Huron Wampum Belte : Nblea arut addenda 
to Four Hurou Wampum lieoorda: a Study of Abori^al 
American History and MDcmonic Symbols; liy HoratJo H«1p, 
M.A. (Harvard) . . . Anthropological Institute, DeoemWr 
8. 1S96. 

Journ. Anth. lust,, 26 : 248-231. Figures. 

<Dal« (bown to be recent by European method of drillinir beoda.) 

(227) Lectures as Profeseor of Anthropology. University Museum, 
Oxford, 1896. 
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1806. (228) 



Hilary T^un : Aaoieot aud Barbaric Itife as related to Higbar 

Ctvilixatioa. 
Easter and Hicbaelmaa Ternis : Structure and Development of 

IriOiBximge : ClaasiSc&tion of Manlcind by Language. Ftoture- 

wiitlDg and Phonetlc>wrltlng. 

Kcport for ia96. Oxford Univ. OaB., 27: 6H. 

PuJUic Leciiire: BTorth Amerloao Picture-writing, with 



special reference to a aeries of historio&l Wampum Belts of 

the nurons. November 23, 1896. 
1807. (229) Lectures as Frofeesor of Anlbropulugy. Univco-sit^- MuHeuiu, 

Oxford, 1897. 
Hilary Terui : Early Stage* of knowledge — Science, Ma^lo, 

HytholDgr, History. 
Easter Term : Anthropology of Social and Political Iiulitutioss. 
Micbuolmos Term : Anttiropology of Social, If oral, and Seligioua 

IcatitutioDS. 
~ — — Report for 18:J7. Oxford Univ. Grz., 28 : 690. 
1888. (330) JBemarks on the Totem Post f^om tho Haida Ttllage of UotMt, 

Queen Cliartott« Islands, now erected in the grouoda of Fox 

Warren, near Weybridge. 
Joiirn. Anth. Inst, 28: 133-135. Plate. 
(Haida gvn^^iklogy.) 

(231) Bemarka on two Britisb Columbian Houae-poets witli totemlo 

carvings, in the Pitt Bivers Museum, Oxford. 
Jouru. AiiUi. luHt., 28: 136^137. Plate. L'Authrupologie, 10: 230. 
(Houie-post« beloDgiDg U> Huida-Tumsbinn group of tribes; totem-iayth ; 
Killer-Whnle : convenlional art: roprvMntiition ti\ «mbo<liG<l Bpirit; Killoi- 
^Vllale myth and modcnt I&diaa belief in a good and evil deity.) 

(232) Remarks on 7otomism, with especial reference to some Uodera 

Theoriea respootiog it. Anthropological Institute, May 24, 

1898. 
Joum. Antb. lout., 28: 138-H8. Nature, 58: 18fi. 
A Paper arining out of the preparation of sn address to a meelin; of a 
pbilotoptikal wociety jn Oxford under llie pn.'nidfnc]' of Profe«*or Santlay, on 
certain views on the anthropology of religion contained in the works of 
Kir. J. (r. FniKi^riuid Dr. F. B. Jevon*. 

(l^lor'ipoutionouTotcmiim; hi* lint writing* on thL'fliibjecL, IMI; infltiencft 
of U'Lennon— 'Totemlani.' exiHtiag confusion in termi— M^Lenuao's /"rinti- 
rJM Jlfarnajn, IBB&: totems and txcgsmy; Wonhip <^ Aniatal* and PlanU; 
totemimii proper in Kortlt Atnoricii ; tiong'* Ojibvny latam u coniuiioD of 
totem and mamtu ; M'^Lennan's extension of the t«nn : uriKiu of deities; 
Flaridn, Fiji — Frar.er'* 7WfmMm. IH87: S&uioa: incamatioDuaiiuaU; genera- 
tiistion in primitive ))hitoiiophy; 'vpecici-ileitics'; l^itagoniun family-tit-itiea : 
Raida totem-clcuis ujid cieation-legenda— ExM^emtion of poiition of ttit^miKni 
in liiHtory of religion— Jcvom' Ititroduttion fo itie BMoiy of Btligion : hypo- 
thetical 'totera-aicnuiicnts'— Becent hintory of subject; M''LennAu, Herbert 
Spencer ; Frazer's GMm BMijh ; lOUl-tronafereDCe. extumn.! bOuI in folic 
lore— Willten's view of origin of lotetua; Animiim . . . of thm italag 
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Arthipetufa, 163i-ft; Muusl-wonlup ; tniuniigrotion of •oala-Codrington ■ 
7%t Mtiattftiaiu; Kml-Cnrnftrmce— BftMwin Spencer's Trihn tf Ctntnt 
AftmUa : exogamoa* wjAtim at the Arunt* : chunnga. IockI tot«aii— 
EsofTUiij and totemiun, cxutiog iadependcnU; aaii cotabiaed ; locul nclioB 
of totem.) 

1668. (233) The Surrivftl of FftUeolithie Coodltloiu in Tumania and Aob- 
tralia, with espQCl&l reftnnca to the modern use of nngroaDd 
atoDo implements Iq Western AostraliB. British Asoociatioo, 
Bristol; Section of Anthropolo-^j:}'. Scpterabor9, 1898. 
Brit. As8. R., 1014. Journ. Anth. Inst. 28: isa 
Natnro, 69 : 168. 

(Quasi -jinlveolitliic charMt«r of Tanaaidait InplemniU ; chancter of Anrtn- 
linn iiii{ileme&t8 rec«ntJ7 palaeolUliii; : ate of ehipp«<l rtonei in Atutralia: 
gTOond iLone hatchet* introUuctnl &om Torrea Strait* ; KaembluKfl b«tw«en 
Aoitralian and prebistoriR European ■InilliL) 

(234) Speech ou the fjanl report of the Coinimttee dd the North- Western 

Tribes of Cnmtdo. British Association, Bristol, September 10, 

IH08. 
Nature, 69: \va. See Brit. An. K.. 638. 
Ste (ICS) 1885. 

(235) Lectarc3 a-i Pi-ofessor of Anthropology. University Utiseum, 
Oxford, 1898. 

Hilary Term : Anoient and Barborio Stages of Culture compared 

with Adranced Civilization. 
Easter Term : Anthropology or Ancient Cirilised Notions. 
BlichaL'lauu Term; Development of Culture — Arti of Life. 
Beport for 1898. Oxford Univ. Gaz., 29 : 614. 

1899. (i!36) Sections in Notes and Qtieiies on Anthropology ; edited for the 

British Anjociutiou for the Advsiiceuieub of Scienoe by John 
George Oarson, M-D., and Charles Uercuios Bead, F.8A. 
3rd edition. London : the Anthropological Institute. 1899. 
l2mo. xii+252. Coloured plate. 

• EJitwl by a Committee of the Britiih AsBOciation of which Prof. E. B. Tyler, 
F.B.S., i* cbairniMt.' 
Sections ss in 2nd oilition. 
See (fiB) 1874, (197) 1892. 
(237) l.<eeturcs as Profusaor of Anthropology. University Museum, 

Oxfoid, 1899. 
Hilary Term : Development of Culturo—Arts of Life. 
Butor Term : Anthropology in Clsssioat Literature. 
Miohaelnuu Term : Classifloation of Mankind by Baoe* Language! 

and Civilisation. 
Report for 1899. Oxford Univ. Gax.. 30: 7U. 

1900. (238) The Stone Age in Tasmania as related to the Sistory of Civilisa- 

tion. British Associatioa, Bradford; .Section K. September 5. 
1900. 
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Brit Asfl. R., 897. Jouni. Anth. but., 80 : Keviews aad Uisoellanea, 

37. Nature, 62: 636-637. 
(Tuaumian culture "below that of Man of Uammoth Period in Europe; stoa« 
JRipleinfnU, srtti of lif«, injthologjr ; animiim.) 

1900. {239) On Stone Implements from Taamanift: Extmcts from a letter by 
J. Paxton Moir. Exhibition of Ttistnuiian ImpleineuU. Antbru- 
pological Institute, November '2T. 1900. 
Joom. Anth. lost, 30: 257-262. Platca. 
(2i0) Lectures as Professor of Anthropology. UDiveraity Museum, 
Oxford, 1900. 
Hilary Term : Anthropolosr in Anoivnt LlMraturo. 
Easter Term : Early Stages of ClviUiatioo — Aiia of Subaistenoo 

and Promotion. 
Micbftolmas Term : Dorelopment of Liua^uage ; Writing ; Arith- 
matlo. 

B«port for 1900. Oifoni Univ. Oaz., 31 : 672. 

1800- ^1) Reports of the Committee on the Ethnological Survey of 
leoa. Canada. British Assoeiation. 

(Notoinsted at Urerpool. mfi : reported 1897. 1898. 1869.) 

IV. Bradford. 1900 : Brit. Am. R., -teS-dSS. V. Gliugow, 1901 : Brit. Ait. R., 

409, 410. VI. QUigow. 1903 : Brit. Aw. R.. 353-449. 

Enquiry on to 'Serjeant Bettesworth.' Notes and QueriM, 9th 

Hcrics, 7: 127. 
Lectures aa FrofesBor of Autbropology. UniTomity Uuaeuin. 

Oxford, 1901. 
Hilary anil Easter Tenna: Social, Polldoal, and Heligioue 

Inatitutiona of the Anoiont Civiliied Nations, as comparad 

with thoBO of Savogo and Barbaric Peoples. 
Miobaelmna Term : Raco, Language, and Civilisation. 

RepoH for 1901. Oxford Univ. Oaz., 32 : 650. 

(244) Fublie Lecture: Totema and Totemism, with apeoial reference to 

the Totem-poat from Britiah Columbia in the tJniveraity 

Museum. Uuivoroity Museum, Oxford, November Sii. 
Oxlord Mag., UO : 108. 

(Origin of flxogiun; not in av»rnoo but in jtolitical conuderatiooa.) 
See (247). 

1803. (M5) Antropologja. Wat^p do Badnnia Czlowieka i CywiliMcji . . . 
Tran&lateil by AleksBudra Bfikowska. 
Second edition. Warsaw: Stefan Demby, 1902. la Sto. xi-f44(K 
Pliotogniph; prefiu:i>. 1881: select bibliogTuphy : 78 iUuitrations. 

(246) Anthropology: supplement under corresponding besadings to 
article in Ninth edition. 
Encyclopaedia Britannioa, tenth edition, 25 : 164^67. 

(Taamaniani ae representatives of law pBlaaolit]itc rnuQ— alone implemeata, 
wtftpona, food, clothing, uti, language, ouueratioo, religion, social life.) 
* t 



(242) 
1801. (243) 
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3908. (247) Lectorai w ProftMsor of Anthropology. Unjvenitj tfaseviiii 
Oxfoid, 1902. 
Hilary Term : Anthropoloeical Srldaooe in Ancieot X.it«r&tare. 
Etuiter Term : Early Stages of OlTfllaMtoo — Langtiace, Writiog, 

Azitbnutlo, &c. 
)f iehft«Iin&£ Term : OatlinM of Anthtopologj- 

Report for l')02. Oxford L'nJv. Gaz., 33 : 5*8. 

(M8) A Xf ot« OQ a Balda Totem-poaC lately OMCtAd in tbm FiU &iTata 
MtUBeum at Oxford. 
Man, 1902, l. Coloured plate: lUuMrattcu. 
rDcacription : uss of woid ' totcmiani *.) 
(Ud) Malay SiTining Boda. 

Man, HK)2, -lo. 
(2£0) Memorandom on the prssest «tat« and fQtnre needs of Anthro- 
pology in Oxford: in Statomcots of th« nwda of Ui«: University; 
Oxford. ClanadoD PreM, 1902. 8to. p. 70. 
B. [Oxon. Svo. 692], 

(251) Report from the Delegates of the Oxford Univerei^ 

HDeeom (signed, on behalf of the Heads of Uuseam Depart- 
ments). Ibid, p. 84- 
l»08. (2S2) Primitive Cditobb: Bcscarchfs into thb Devblophest or 
Uttholout, Puii^oflorar, Remgion, Lanocaoe, Ast, akd 
Custom. 
Fourth edition, revised. 2 vols. Loudon (Plymouth pr.) : Murray, 
1903. 8va xii + 502and viii+171. 

Prffaces, 1871, 16TS, 1&»1 ; October, 1903. 

Hoticcable altentioos ; 1. 167— Vocal Tqcc : II. 234-238— ToteniHl. 

B. [8. HtH. dv. ,^1. D.H.[20Z4.b].. 
(203) Lectures a8 ProfefiHor of Anthropology. University Musenin. 

Oxfoid, 1903. 
Bilafy Term : Sace, lAnguage, and Civllizatioo, 
Easter Tern : Developmant of Lotters. ITumerals, Weights and 

Xeanirw. 
Uichoelmas Term : Anthropological BeconstruotlOD of History. 

• Report for 1903. Oxford Univ. Gat, 34 : SOX 

1004. (254) Revietv of Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 

Torres Straiti: vol v: Sociology, Magic, and lieligion of thv 

Western Lilandera, 
Mancheeter Guardian, October 12, 1904, p. $. 
(A«tiological mjrtlik ami rolli-lore fiajalleii.) 
(255) Lectoreft sk FrofeHsor of Antbropolog'y. University Moseum, 

Oxford, 1904. 
Easter Ti-rm: Prehistoric Uad. 

Michaelmas Term : Anthropology in Ancient History. 
Report for 1904. Oxford Univ. Oaa.. 35 : 572. 
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1804- (256) Preliminary lleporC of the CoioiniUce on the present state of 
1906. Actliropological Teaching. British Association, Cambridge, 

1904. 
Brit. Ask, R.. 341 (titlti). 

• Second Report. British Association, York, 1806. 

Brit. Abb. R., 701. 
(267) Committee for Anthroi'ology : P*per 1. Meniorandom on the 
Position of Anthropology in the University. Hubuiitted to the 
Hebdomadal Council, Michoclioas Term, 1901. 
Oxford : privately printed. 
(2SS) Committee for Anthropology: Paper 2. Memerandum on a pro- 
posed Diploma CoHrse in Anthropology. Hilary Term, 1905. 
Oxford : privately printed. 

1906. (238) Introductoiy note to an anonyinous Obituary Notice of Frofei^or 

Adolf Bastiati. 
Man, 1903 : 76. 
(260) Lectures a.i Proressor of Anthropology. Uoiveralty Museum, 

Oxford, 190.5. 
Hilary Term: Bace, Language, and CiviliBation. 
Michatrluiae Teiin : Origin and Diffusion of Languages. 

Report for 1905. Oxfoni Uulv. Gaz., Sfi: GI2. 

1606. (261) Lectures as Pi-ofessor of A titlirypology. University Museum, 

Oxford, 1906. 
Hilary Term : PreMstoric Maa. 
Easter Turm: Race. LangQAgei and CiTiliistion. 
Micbadm&s Term : Early SUgos of Art and Enowl«dB*. 
Report for iy06. Oxford Univ. Gaz., 37: 663. 

1907. (262) Lectures as Professor of Anthropology. L'niveraity Museum, 

Oxford, 1907. 
Hilary Term : Early Stages of Arc and Knowledge. 
Easter Term : Baces of Mankind. 
Announced for Micliselmas Term : Autbropologioal Bvideace in 

History (especially Olassioal). 



Seeti&n Anthropology in Hints to Travellers, 5Lh ed., pp. 222-243. 

Loudon, R.O.S., 1883. 
Settion Anthropology in Hints to Travellers, Gtb ed., pp. 371-3^, 

London, R.O.S., 1889. 
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Ab«nle«a tktill. 75. 

Abigul, >Uir7 of. l*S. 

AbnUmm, itorj of. 125. 

AcliMaiui 809 : and DortaiM, 
207. 

md. lei, 183. 

AiUQis, htf*. 192, 

Adoplion, 31». 

AdMbl*d««. SSO. 

Afrioft. milk cnabimi. LU ; 
ts«i«»r in, 107 ; i^4uU>ral 
peO|i)e«, IM. <^ aiao An- 
gQDi. Aamba, Bakiau, 
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Bsekoui*, Bogo, Bulloni. 
Btukmeiit QmllA, Beliopo- 
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aro, Pjemr. Soulb Afric*, 
Okani. WkhiiiiibB, Waki- 
kaju, Vao. 

Agsgndnt, 321. 

Agficiiltare, ohgin. 
ritM. l»i. 

Alno, (li»^ 

Air-uvii, di»cturg«, 16. 

Jf(^rtn<M. "'^15, 

Algomiiiin*. (159). 

AlUr bcn«ftUi oftk, 125. 

Amuon*. 288. 

AnwrJra, archii«olog]ri (IM) i 
Asiatic influencn ia. (WL 
(>7). (104), (133). (137). 
(US). (H7). (211), (222J; 
ctutomv, (140); recea an<l 
civilinition,(147). SMobo 
Al^nquina. Anabuac. 
Axtvu, finu.il, £«kimOr 
Haiclii, Itoquoii, Mexico, 

American phil«lo^, (2). 

Anencwia,oriffinof, 146. 

AiiiuleU,(I78),(l98). 

Anahiuc. (1). 

AiuAoliiv and Crpnii. 275. 

Aneeitor worahip, 181. 

Aanai, wsrrior*i cmtom, 

m. 

Aninal heroui. IK> : ■numud 

Srout>«, im t M>oieti6^ 
46. 



Aai«i««.7,10.«).(l*).(M). 

'2S),{U)). (7l\(M).(ll8>. 

;iS0).(2ie):aacIiieKieue 

ot proerealion, 210-218; 

Iracntitu on, 2. 
AnUirapoid K»i«ti«a, 84S. 

M6!).(l^(24«);Aainiea. 
(149J; Animcaa aspMta 
(146): An Introdoauoa to 
ib« Studj of Mu aad 
ariliiation, (115), (127), 
;i85l. (IM). (175X lT6i 
I9S . (2(&): Mtueam o^ 
»7 : o^wla of, 277. St* 
olm OifStid. 

Antiquitj of man. (107). 

Ap«. habiU of. 845. 

Apelloniui on the Sigrnai, 
2S6. 

AppcUattvc irodi, »1, iH. 

Arab ntnic. 237, 2t3. 245. 

Atatnan nutriarcbatB (155), 
(158). 

AnUnan Ni^U, (13). 

Archa«olo«r,(151)i la Amei^ 
its, (l«); Briliih Nfv 
OuinM. Uh-^X. 

An)ti« ComnittM, (40). 

Aroo*. taatriJinwlracoeMnon, 

Arithmetic, pritaitlTO, (ITO). 

Arinenian proitilutioa, 190. 

Armthella, 8S2. 

Art, (200);decoTati*e,S32tq.. 
(185). 

j'-uNjrTMtfriui, 225. 

Aninta beli^fit. 854; curtom, 
146 ; primitivenen, 210. 

Atiiv, Ht Aioo. Anatolia, 
Arab. Aw;rim Babylon, 
Bada^ja, Btimivae, C'«leb««, 
CbineK, China, Cjrprus, 
U;aka, H«breire, India, 
Japanaw, Jilvaimm, Koo- ' 
kiea, Kjarwa.. Lyftiau, Ma- 
oipur, UHcii, Mongol, 
Mrlitta, Penioa, Tamils, 
Todaa, Vsddaba. 

Asiatic in9n6B«A in Poljr- 
a»ia.{73), fll9). (12«). 

A«wmltoaofiUeiu,220,224. 



AMTiis. date pttlta, (177); 

vittged fimica, (IMJu 
A»tun, 9n, 897 : fliw— , 

IM. 
AUicns, oatb on ctoo*, 1S3; 

tint to, (I8S). 
Atkiuon'a Primal U»*e, &1, 

847. 
AUiea, homicide in, 1(H. 
.itVMtf. 177. Id4. 
Aagnrj. Jcwifh, 12$. 
AaKntia, lodal eTolntaoa tn, 

aie. 

Asittaliao ciutonM. ISS ; 

fonhcad, fi5-79: kin^|>, 

313 : narrioro law, < 108) ; 

TOoUona, 203-18 i ikiilih 

lM(|{iiia in. 73. 
Antomatina, 7. 
Atmikw of btood. 14S. 
AtoUukc, 4, 346, 348, 34», 

362, 3M. (12SL (178). 
Axe. obBdiaJi, ^7. 
Aximba cnaton, 197. 
Ait«oa,(H>. 



BabvloajnnHtitation at, 1S9, 

Baoch'u^S&S. 

Backgammcm, (96). 
Badasa eoatoai, 141. 
Bag, As., H«l in. 14fi. 
Bahima, milk castonu. 15&. 
Baiantc, (192), 
Bairo, milk cuatom. 1S5. 
BAi.ro DB, H., Fire-piatoa. 

17-49. 
Bantu cuittoim, 140 iq.. 197. 
Biiran. 29». 

Baikinji cuslome, 906. 
Bartl« B*.j, 3H. 
Bartian'i woris, ^6). 
Ba/iika. murder among, lOSq 
B.a.1 childn'n. (3). 
lievhuanik cuitoni. 161, 193. 
iJelti.>f and custom, derelop- 

mentoE.aSSUl'S)- 
Bellowiaaaflru-piitoa, 44. 
BtnM rn'Mt. 114, 120. 
BL-lvl-mortar aad fire-|itBton, 

45. 
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^u^^^^H 


^H Bible, roUi-lore of the, 101- 


Cattle-kraal taboo to irom«n. 


OroMHSODsin marriage, I>7. ^^^^| 


^H 


I5S. 


Culture, (126); evolution of, ^^^1 


^^H Binandere-apeakJDK people. 


Celebes custout, 146. 


(5), (1^), (31). (58), (61). _^^M 


^H 


CentuB, sin of a. 173. 


(107). cut). (146)> (202}. ^^^M 


^^H Bird design. ^57. 


CbamiB and nmuleta, [19&). 


(207): hero, 183: planU, ^^^^H 
(14«): primitive, (30). ^^^1 


^^1 Bituctiun oflrilie, 209. 


CfaaraiK ngninal 4vil «ve. 


^^H Dlood nnd curve*, 865; «nd 


835-9. 


Cnmonton religious prostltu- ^^^^| 


^^H milk, l<^S-, as libiUion, 


Cbnstitj, uusrifice of, 189, 


^^H 


^^B 124-. clr&wirK, 107; m- 
^V ventre. 1D3. 142.(43), (145) ; 
^^^ shva ta tlio ground, 1(M; 


196. 


CvNxiNOKAK. D. J.. The ^^^| 


Chief, hallow* milk, 160: 


Aastralion Forehead, 65- ^^^H 


house of, Itid ; taboo of. 


^^M 


^H 


H2,28d. 


Curds, eating, 162. ^^H 


^^H Dlov'K'in and tire-piatoo, 45. 
^^1 U. N, I. aJiale. 73 ; in Auitm- 
^B linn ultuliji, ?4 ; in Scottish 


ObteftaiDa, female, 299. 


Curtonin Morocco, 861-74. ^^^H 


Childliiith and cntUe, IGl ; 


Curvature, frontal, 76 ■n. ^^^H 

CnRtomi, (128): and beliefs, ~^^H 

Hixtorr, (188): of Amon- ^^H 


and threshold. 171. 


^H okulk. 


Children, origin of, Aueln- 


^^B Boko cuatolu, IS3. 
^^B OoUiug nulli. 1&5. 


lian bolicf, 21S; MbcriliGR 


cAn Tribeti, (148). ^^H 


of, 124 


Cypriote «uttom, 189. ^^^H 


■ Borrowinit. $u Monofr^neuR. 


Chinese cnstom. 168 : inmic. 


Cyprus, xij;yN)ia in. 271 ; ^^^H 


r Brastt. murd«r in, 1<J7. 


341; skulls, 'tbiid point' 


swords in, 274; and Hall- ^^H 


Brruking [tot*; 115. 


in, 70. 


•Utt, 274. ^^H 


Bregma angle. 67 ; in Aua- 


ChioB, • third point' in, 70. 


^^^^M 


Italian tkoltg, 73. 


Chitvpf, 105. 


Cniijmen'aoastome, 142,159. ^^^| 


Bride Lilted over Ihreihold, 


C»o-i. 215. 


DBiig«r,m]rstio.oftiihoo, 228. ^^^^| 


no. 


CAwmj^o, 146. 211. 


Date-palm. (177). ^^H 


Bride -lirtind, 170. 


Ciuetary urns at Cnomus. 306. 


Dnuko, 32.$ sq. ; pottety from, ^^^H 


Bridge, uM of. 149. 


Civilixstioo, (14): history of. 


^^M 


BritUnj. (]D3}. 


(124); modt-ra (24); ori- 


Darid and Abisail, 148. ^^^H 
Death as pollution, ISI ; ^^^H 


fironse ftgc. tpear-beadn or, 


ginal and borrowed (194); 
primitive, (oO), (69): Scan- 
dinavian, (189). 


263. 


(lancos. Is3 ; milk taboo ^^^^| 


liTOnee fttid iron, (107). 


after. 161. ^^H 


BiotherandiiiKter, b2: arotd- 


Cliu^iiftotoiT »y«tam, 59, 


Decaloene, IS2. ^^^H 
DecapoliB, forest of, 112. ^^^H 


ance, 345. 


309-28. 


Buddhi&m, (ISO). 


Cle.-in«ing milk-Tcsecls, 1S7. 
Club-head, 331. 


Decay of tanKaattes, (1 1). ^^^H 
Deeorative art, 332. ^^^H 


Building, tioat cbarm, 13'2. 


Bull, sacrifice of, UO. 


Colliogwood Bajr, 325 1^. 


Dettoration at pabertv. 195. ^^^H 

Degenency, (n2]: o' man, ^^^^M 

((Si) ; of Ta«u)anian«, (207). ^^^H 


Biillom cuitotn. IM. 


ComnnLndinents. Ten, 151. 


BuU-ro(irw.(ll7).(U9). 


Cimimi^uBulitj, 37S. 


Bundle of Life. 143. 


ConimuniU mnrriage, (185), 


Degenoration, (100). (V^). ^^H 
Demonology, (711. ^^^H 
Demonttmuves, (8). ^^^H 


B ureitu. anthropological, 381 . 
Burial olive, 109; beneath 


Srt aito Qroup-uumute. 
Comparison of skallB, 671 68. 


tbrc*liold, 172; Spartan, 


Couueption, Ideaa m to, 


DepaituientsJ gods, 81. ^^^^| 


30&. 


21S»q. 


Doni, ^^^M 


BunnVKskulIf.'thinI point' 


CoBceptional totemimii, 217. 


Dialect, Dorian, 306. ^^H 


in, 70. 


Coiiilitioniil cnri!«, 361-74. 


OtonysiK, 9$. ^^^H 


BaBbmen, Hkulls, ' Ibird 


Coaaanguine family-. 311. 


Diwaiseasprotectionngainat ^^^H 
ohoiib. 108. ^^H 


point ' in, 70. 
Bjbluf, ril« Kt, 192. 


Conn.RKiiinit.)'. 3'J',^. 


Consonance. 238. 


Divination. (72), (81). (141). ^^H 




Contftmination Of mutic, 235. 


^^H 


Cagott, (90). 


Continence. 130,162. 


Divining Rods. (249). ^^^H 


Cain, mailc of, 102-10. 


runuKthctl.330, 332. 


Divinity, Greek conception ^^^H 


Cairn eovenanta. 13! ; cui- 


Corinth, polygamy at, 301. 
Com-gwl, 96. 


tam. 364, 868. 


Dorianii,Wboveretha? 29'>- ^^H 


Cftleodar. (60), (78), (187), 


Cornucopia design, 358. 


308 ; classical. 300. ^^H 


(H«). 


Coronation bcocatlt oak. 127. 


Doris. 297. ^^H 


^^ Cnoiel, b&bita «f, 349 ; milk- 


Counting unlucky. 174. 


Dowry earned by proatitu- ^^^H 


^H ing, 160. 


Cousinii. mating of. S7-68, 


100. m. ^^H 


^^H Cannibalism. (70). 


Coutade, (77). (173), (198). 


DnLnin. gho»t in, 180. ^^^^H 


^^H Cunnon unil fir« piston, 4&. 


(223). 


Dnll weight, 335. ^^H 


^^H Capital puniilitiietit, origin 


CovenantJi.378; untbeoftim, 


Drinking milk, L'jSsq. ^^^H 
Oruidieol custom. 125. ^^^^| 


^H 


131. 


^^B (Vrridge, origin of. (111). 


Craftn, (21). 


DiyodR, 120. ^^^1 


^H Cuinar. 291. 


Cranial derolopment, ftd ; 


Dyake, (119). ^^^H 


^^H Cnt<?|^oncal imperative, 221. 


vault, pioportjou* of. "I. 


^^^^^^H 


^H Ciittk, habits of. 347. 


Cbawley. a. E„ Kxoganiy 


£aily Uiatoty of Mankind. ^^^1 


^^m C:ktlle-fald laboo to womeo. 


aDd the Matica of Couiini, 
51-68; 200,344. 


„ (N. (7): (26). (94). ^H 
Earth spirits, 367. ^^H 


^H 


^^^^^^^^^^HHIM^^^^^^^^^^^^I 
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ZUerawi 



■Swtm^ 



Wnim Hiiwifiiiiii iii witf ?*• 

rA. 'tij, c*> ■^av fwsv 

iX*!, f»r> 'MitV '"MIv 
raJiigwij.'rrT. iBiiir if i 



277, 
Itkmoiemal Stair liltamt. 
23^^ 



riihii—ii^.r 

XMi. AfSO^ AifccM. Asia. 
Bnttuj, GigtiU, Conxtb, 
DwMH, TMii. Ciigiaad. 
fiiiartwf. Clo«Milgr, Gei- 
defa. bllitatt, Hebndo. 

Son^stkAl, Segra. Sane, 
BoM(M«, Sesadiacrna, 
gig j— a e. Spam, TlMaa- 



Erideaee, dealbw witb,n2?> 
E»a ey«, 171, fift), 355^9. 
Evil power a« nagic, 2S&. 
Evolntioa, diflrreBtial. (100). 
E«ofattioau7 amageneat of 

nawom, ififL 
Esefaaoge of vomea, &ft. 
Exeeatkner'* tmUttim, VHt. 
tximmj, 5, 51-43, (173), 

ri«0 J. 203-10.^223). 343- M. 
KsfnatioB for Uoodahed, 1 (6. 
ExpaUonofgluMta, 10^, 109; 

7«>aB)T Balca, 3->l. 
External soul, liSiq. 

Face bruM*, (176). 
Pair at Hebron, 130. 
FamU^, I4.(223l (224); (or- 

mation o£ (224); nutri- 

archal, (223). &c dW 

Bocul. 
Fakskll, L. B., 'Soader- 

^Cfitter' in Greek Polj- 

tfaeiim, 81-100. 
Faating, protectire, 106- 
Pather-daoghter iscett. 348. 
Female mpnarcha, lUjrias, 

2»9;w»mon,28a 




»; 



fm M im. 

^» I .MB:! 

tu. 

PTiii jiW.n-C: 

■ak. 9; 
Pfaoa. 31; 

AeA«^», bxm^LJfr; 
bKfcia. S: EiM. SI; 
)b<a. 27: ai»JaK S; 
3ea»r*^«;aH.3«, 
» ; Va. Sf : — &« ef iOv- 
ttatkWL -«-»; MCCfaid af 
T'ntg'. 2^. 3S; oRMiH ami 
&penaJ,»; «ai Akc. 

Fqk eoana. Bacnage aC n. 

FUec, oasAw. as. 
FlasUaKag; fraatal. C3l 
Pleik kepc Man &^ nlk. 

lU. 
Flj-ffoC 9» : MczifiedS. 
Food. («'r. eaaag, m coivk- 

aas. in : tafeadc SS. 
Foni. tmnam it. 13Il 
FoRkewi. Aaataba, <SS-79 ; 

deiaed,«aL 
F«Cer k»faa, 317. 
Fkazol J. G^ Folk-Ion ia 

tke OU TeataMe^ 101- 

74 ; oa taboo, 22S. 
Fi«elo^29& 
Fkkik»]CabbscoJR, BOtfio- 

giapfaj of Tjior, 775-409. 
Freak lulk, aae of; 162. 
Froatalawk-K; btHe. efe- 

vatioa o^ M ; camtare, 

76 ; carve ta^e, 74 ; cam 

iadiez, 74. 75 ; ridge, 78. 
Pmictional go<k, 81. 91. 
Fnneial eartwt. 180; titca, 

Spartaa.9r^. 
Fntnre life. 181. (14). (24), 

(50).(84M103).(118Ui49), 

(180), (188)^ (IK), (^U). 

GacMtae, 265. 

Ga^mw^ 2«5, 266^ 268; ia 

Spaia. 270. 
Galk eutoni. 124. 
Game., (96), (97). (104), 005); 

American, (222). 
Gawa,327. 
Gmiia, 228. 
Geosn^thical anaagenwnt 

of tnaieom, 280. 
Geometric ornament 297. 
Gbort, 179 ; angry, 105 ; and 

■sandier, 10b iq. 
Giants, (101). 




*Ti"-*-^n. MarlieaAi at, 

Haiiaaaie iilii lali ia acl<K 

dT.24fi. 
Banoa7,237. 
Ham-us^ E. ^ Kle at tke 

Temple of Mjlitta, 18»- 

Bavanaa bwly. 31 1 : ikulk. 

* thiid paiat ' ia, 70. 
Hebcewa. mtxwd treci oC 

110 iq. 
Hebfidea. oatk oa itrae. 13S. 
HdiopoUi, p"^'*"*"™ at, 

189. 
HeradidM, 298. 
Herero belief, lia 
Hero cnhB, 183 ; jpreadof, 186. 
Herodf>tai aad aatkropologr, 

255 aq. ; (m Donaai, ^ ; 

SigTimaa of. 255-76. 
&tcxosam7, 343. 
Betetoohoar, 238. 
Hi^ plaeea, 11& 
Hinda mnuc, 245. 
Holy places, S68. 
Homer and tke Doiiaae, 302. 
Homoioaamj, 343. 
Hotaet, babita of. 349. 
Hoaea, tomb of. 118. 
Hoaaeaortkeaoal, 148. 
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nowiU, A. W.,2I)8,818. 

HuleT,(2I0). 
Hylriiitj. ^6). 

llicriiMic, 370. 

lllrria. liome of Doriuu, 

295 ttq. 
Illyrians. 288, 

Im|)nri(^ or raanilajrer, 10^. 
Inbreeding, 54. 
Ince»t :it puburtj, 200 i avci^ 

lion to. S4-1. 
Inculiattoii, 179. 
Initia.. oiith on etons, 183. 188. 
Inilialion. 182. 320. 
Intoi-vsila, muiical, 341. 
hitiDilaolione. w« Prefaces. 
Invoculion, 176, 
lonu. oath on Rtone, 133. 
Iiith invBJcrs. 202. 
Iroa age. 2£5 sq.. 2fi2 ; in 

C7prv». 273; l>piun, 870; 

p tabic IDE. 275, 
Iron of Ihfi Jiira. 262. 
InKinoU kinship, 314. 

Jubbok, 186. 

Jacob and I<a.littii, IH-I ; aA 

thi>Jabbok,136: covenant, 

1S1: aauffhtcn, 114, 120; 

■toiy of, 126; wreatling. 

18ft, 
Jade axes U Aiutralia, H. 
JnpaneHe muelc. 243; mytfao- 

JavAno«>.> custom, 13S. 
Jawb«ne iiit UJiHtnun. 106 n. 
Jcalonoy, iinimul, 84fi. 
Jcvoaa. F. B., on taboo. 220. 
Jetrifih custom, lO-'i; relision. 

102. 
.roiilai). ccnnory of. IIS. 
Jo^biio, Rtoiy of, I2S. 
Joyce, T. A., I'rphirtoric 

Objecta in British N«w 

auin«a, 325-4S. 
Jumping on a threcliold, 167. 
Jtu primat uwf la, 201. 

Kabyle beli(<f, IG2. 
KHkli3-«pn ciistotn, 142. 
Kareni. hi. 
Kuvirondo, warrior*! cnttom, 

109. 
K>^ri>en> af till- Til re»holil.l6T. 
Key Iiland custom. I4S. 
A- folk, 307. 
Rid, Mething. in it« motbor's 

milk. nt. 
King and oak, 127 ; election 

of 132. 
Kinabip.andexo^Diy.M; in 

Torres StmiU, 812 : UiTim, 

origin of, 320. 
Kitchen midden, (4), 
KnutM. tvinji, 370. 371. 
Xci. 218. 



Kookie ciiRUiin, 1S2. 
Korwa ciirtom. 170, 
Knniai kiiuhii). 313. 
Kvoiani, lU. 



LabialiEation, 307. 
Laitt>-d«eIlinjp.,(I2). (19). 
Idind in I^iconia.303. 
ItAva, A.. AuBlnUtiin Pro- 
blem!. SO-l-lS; E. B.Tylor, 

1-ia. 

LaD5uiW5.(8Ull).(ie).(e2), 



r.S. 

L-"Ar, 361-74. 

La Tenc. 2fi2. 

Law. evolution of. (13). (2261. 

l.rctarc»fnnpub!i»hed 1,(151). 
(1H61. (19.=.), (-208), (208), 
(2141, (217), (31»). hm 
227). (2281, (229 . (235). 
f2!t7i. (240j. (24.S. (244 , 
(2471. (268). (25&), (2G0). 
(261). (262). 

LcGchciaft, 370. 

Lfgal chanct«r of exogamy, 

L«g«nit. tlnimiitiniid. I.%. 
Liconcc, nronuptifti, 269. 
Lire,biiiidt«of| I4'd; D>o<lem, 

«urriiralg in. 39. 
Li^riuiB. 261. 
Lin£uiiilic«. principles, (11). 

(2051. 
Lipped pottery, 3S4. 
Ijiuaocr b dio^rapli, 66, iG. 
Loop handle, (HHti^rf, 889. 
Lorents'fi patent. 19. 
Lot gaincM, (222). 
Luck, menatrnoufi women 

and. 160. 
Lucrvtiua on animiim, 2. 
Lycnrgns. 301. 
Ljiiinn prostiliition, 190. 
Lving-in woman and ]u«k, 

160. 

Kabinopon. 28S. 

UeUuUkn. (152). 

HadacascEir ir^Htoms. ISZ. 
142. 

ifadub. 170. 

Mae:icl»fl,(9).(24).(23).(7I), 
(811. (1S3). (186). (m); 
ant) religion. IB6 ; tn 
Torre* Stnwt«. 17B; nega- 
tive, 219-34 ; primiUv« 
idea of. 225. 

Mai an. 165. 

Maidens, auction of, IS.^. 

Maine'a ViBaa* ComrHHiiUieg, 
(S2). 

Malaran familT, 310. 

Halea»|»llfld,35I. 

Man, degenencf of, (63). 



A/a»a, 2l9«]., 220. 
Mang'a^ja cmtom, 197. 
Manipiir cuntonis, 22S. 
Mannnardt on sacrifice of 

chastity. 100. 
Hanalayor, tnboo of, 104. 
MaBsiaytfra, custom* of, 103. 
Maori. (103); kinihip, 814; 

skulli, 'third point* in, 

7i). 
Mark of Cain, 102M1O; 

Tubal. 103. 
Marks, eiecutinnerV 106. 
Mahett, R. R., Is Taboo a 

Ne^tive Magic? 219 S4. 
Miirnagu custom*. 132, lE^, 

(173); of Veneli. 29$; 

regulations, 4, 5, 348; 

Aostralinn. 203. (108), 
HasaionBtomi^Ul.lSO, 164: 

milk cuntom, 155. 
Majiks. 177. 

Mati-miil family, (173). (223). 
Mating of CoDsins, ■'i7-63. 
Hatriardial family si'sbeBi. 

(223). 
Matriarchnle, Arabian, (lU), 

(1*6), 
Matrilineal ileicent at Sparta, 

$01, 
Mede*. 260. 
Uedinn ttrOM, 2Sd ; empire. 

ext«Qt of, 260; origin of 

Sigynnae. 260, 
Medit«rrani!an swords, 274. 
Melody. 2S7. 
H«lanMta. eaogamv in, 54 n., 

Melanocbroi. 298. 
Menttraation, 157. 
Menstruoua womcu, and 

Im-k. ISO; taboos of, 187. 
MeUU, knowledge of, (H) ; 

useot (107). 
Method, crauiologica], 69, 73. 

■fi, 
Mnthods, stntistical. (17S). 
Mexico, (Ij, (97), (I87J. 
Uisrationt. (119). 
Milk, teething a kid in, IM. 
Mitkin;;. thu work of men, 

IriO; thu work of women. 

Milk'VGBHilB, cleaDsing, 1&8. 

.\ttHitiiii,32iiBi]. 

Mithni. (129), 

Mixing fl«li and milk, Ifi4. 

MobsJiimeiUn tomb*. 110. 

Mo'imo, 161. 

Moloch, sacriUci: to. IS4. 

Mongol custom. 170. 

Monogamy, primitive, 6. 

MoBogQDe8t0. 8, 40 eq., (96), 
(97), (104). (108). (126), 
tI33). (13/), (138). (148). 

^jl4»j.(2lll(2W 

Moon Uod, 187. 
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Homlitj, (&0) : nnd n future 

life, ISi; and religion, 

1S2: and titDul, 152. 
Mormn. L- R^ SOfi ; theoriei 

of. 178. 
Horiori ikullii, 'tliiid iioint' 

in, 70. 
HoroMO. cnnes iii, 861-74. 
Mortar. 828. 
MotberBQdctaild.Sn. 
' MoUi«r oT nm,' 122. 
Uotu pottetj, 888. 
MoiiminK cuntoiu*, 1 10. 
Jtfwt.l.fi, 117. 
MOlltr. Max, (It). (16). 
Htueuuii. ('2'Jl): of Asthro- 

pologj". 27" : rf<|ui«it«of, 

277; tTpMof,2H0-I. 
Murio, 285-&8: function of, 

236 ; oriffio of, S3' : i>tyl«s 

af. 240. 
MuMc«lton«,(37}. (114). 
tijroenetui ([oila, 91. 
HyBBfl, C S., Ethnoloncal 

Btnily of Music. 235-58. 
MvlitU. rite&t, IHQ; temple 

of. 189. 
Myiika, J. L.. The BijnmDae, 

an RlLnological Problfiin 

of the Enrly Iron Age, 255- 

76. 
Mv«tical numbcn find mUitC, 

241. 
Mythol(.jtj-.(9).(14).(24).(28J, 

f76).(78).(84).(l(B),(104. 
I2fll. (ISS). (187). n«), 
[leoj, (192). (21IJ, (281): 
JuMU)i-*n, (76). 
Myt£i, otifpa ot, (9}. 

Nabdl. rtory of. 148. 

NameU'41 Roa-. 83. 91. 

Nairie taWoe, $1. 

Nandi cufti^iu. 101- 

NaMnionian rite. 195 n. 

NfttunU reliflion. (180). (188). 

Nature myths. Il|l7. 

Ncundt-rtkiLt fekull. 66. 

No^tivc nuigic, 219-Si. 

Nei(ii"niialertfl, (6), 

Negro- KHrope.iii dialects. (6). 

New Guinea archaeologj, 
82.')-48; murdL-rio. 107. 

New bouse, 171. 

S'gai, '£lb. 

None custoni, 132 ; in kmw- 
ica. (78). 

Nose fluL«. (126). 

N9t«i»nd Quunei, anthropo- 
logical. (-^2). (65). (167), 
(1^7), (236). 

NDmeration, (15), (22). (62), 
(89), (170). 

Oabu*, Itrex^'i i^D< 7'- 
Oak. 1 10 ■<). ; burinl under, 
114; in Jewish historj, 



125 *q. : of 3l«mr«. 127 ; 

-wMpiBR. 127. 
Oatha. (eO). (140). 
Obndian implemeDla. 826. 
Oceania, «« Aiiitralia, Fiji. 

Molnnema. Morion, New 

Guinea, Tatnuuiia, Torce* 

SlraitJt, Tonga. 
Octate, 241. 
Offeiin^ to riven, HO. 
Ocani ia*cnptiona, 292. 
Old Tcotamcnt, PoUt-lora of, 

101-74. 
Oman bitd>, 179. 
OphicBleit«. SSO. 
Onusle from oak, 196. 
Otmnm, 154. 
Ord«as,{80),(8l).(149). 
Onr«ifn.226. 
Orientation, (67). 
OMilla, 8&6. 
Oudah. 237. 
Oxford, anthropoloBT, (2&0), 

(257), (358). 

Jhchiti, itt Lot g«mei. 
Paedecuaty. 803. 
I^asaniiini, Semitic, 101 iq. 
Fairing tii»tiucti52. 
Fiftlavolithic implements, 

(233). 
PhatannA cattli^. 162. 
Patenial fftniilj, (17d), (228). 
PatoiU, Mt Lut K>uii«s. 
Pfttrilineal desccat of Achae- 

ani, 293. 
Pattooa^ 866. 
PaUbrnii oil pott err. 434. 
PtDtalonic acalc, 242, 
Prredur, 2^iq. 
Peijurjr. teitof, 19^ 
Pieman cuitom. 1G9. 
PcnoniflcAttonundanimiaiu, 

10. 
Pen, olTerinz to riveripKl, 

140. 
Peatl«, 328. 829 n. 
P folk. 807. 

PhaxitafliuB,8i aaoiuen«.178. 
I'hilologT of flniif;, (57). 
Phjto»0()nyoriangua^. (92); 

of religion, (2Sl; priinitiTe, 

(25). 
Phonosram.ti'antcription of, 

258. 
Pboaogntph, manipulation 

of. 249-53. 
Phonology. 3Ct7-* 
Photogmphjr and aool. I4S. 
Phntnea, origin of, 55, 206. 
Phratry niunea, 55, 
Picture writing, (137).(U9). 
Pinoetit of polt«r]r, 836. 
Pilgriniagt!, 118. 
Piltim, 26«; dentation of, 

2r>C, 269 : modificntion of 

tiMj, 267. 



Fitcb, «bM>IaU>, 247: udT 

timbre, 24$ ; mtuicat. 241. 
PUcenta baried teacalb 

thmbold. 17'^. 
PleiBdea,(121).{123). 
Ploo^h and wbwl carriage, 

origin of, (111). 
Polrundiy.ndolphic 801 ; in 

Europe. 228. 
Polyds«raoniim, 85. 

Pt^irerny. && SW- 

Folr]ic«ia.(l22V,(IS6). 
Polj>ofi6iaD cnltan, (126); 

faraity, 311. 
Polvphonr, development of^ 

2'37, 238. 
Pol^rtbcnm. GroeV, 81-100. 
Poaiea of St^nnac, 261. 
PortHon-aby. SS^sq. 
Pots, btealdng, 115. 
Pott«r7.393; cluUiMda.SS.S. 
Powhatan *• mantle, (169). 
Ptaror, 176. 
Prefkcca. (142). 068), (181). 

(182), (221). (259). 
Prehiftoric olyecU in New 

Ouinea, 82&-4S. 
Prahivtorionce*, (21). 



PrerideDtial addranea (107), 



Pnmitive Calt«re. (3l>), (88), 
(41), (42). (581 (SO). (189), 
(220). (252): Society, (48); 
thought, 184. 

Proereation. Aattrslian b»- 
Ii<>r«,ei]w). 

Pr»hi)iit4'd dwrVM. 841. 

Propitiation M dead, 100. 

Prostitution, nellgioni. ISSiq- 

Prosaiao otiBtom. 125. 

Psyeholagj, (151 

Puberty ntea. 195. 

Punalunn amilj, 810, 815, 

PuDiihmont of nwe, 368. 

PuriBcation, 158, 101. 

Pjgmj belitA, fiS7. 

Quarrio, New Outnea, SSI. 
QuarterLouoa in muflc. 345, 
Queenaland betiafk 212. 
Quoetioouire, 888. 

Kaee to ipeGie*, relation oL 
(86). ^ 

Races of manldad, (116). 

Ad^.245. 

Raff nidom. 369. 

IUg-tn?pi, 11S.119, 1S3; be- 
lief u to. 129 n. 

Rainu, 327 «q, 

Read, C. H., A Hus«nn of 
AnthiorKiloffy. 277-88. 

Refujree, 362. 873. 

K«ind«er, nulkins, 160^ 

Relationahipa, cwinficatoiT 
tjtKm, 909-23. 
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Rclision, anil murio, 16S; 
evolution of. 101, (9), (S«), 
(SO). (180). (I8S). (191); 
Syria, 117; of TorrG* 
HInutB, 17&'88i Roman 
and Greek comiinred, 89; 
tamat,. (1S2). 

Religion* )>roRtitutioii, 189 Hq. 

Beitearcbea uito Iho Early 
History of Huikin<l nnd 
Ihti Hi-velopinent of Ciwili- 
aation. {5). (7), i26), (91), 
(95). 

Itevereiice,91. 

RaiH. Sir J., Nine Wi(«bn 
ofGloi)c«iter.28ri-S8. 

Rlirthm in nmiic. 287. 

Ridge. froaUl, 78. 

RlDOBWAY, W.. Who were 
the Dorians ? 29&-308. 

Hitual probibitiont, IM iq. 

River, crowins, 141. 

River.god. 138. 

RivEES, W. H. R., Origin of 
the Clutificator; Syrtem 
of RfllaUonshiitt, 809-23. 

Rolleston, Georg<e, memoir, 
(U3). 

Bomnn godn, 87 ; (near, 266. 

Rouiove, ou*K of, 1^8. 

Botb, W. E., qttolfd. 218 



S»cred trees, 110 >■]■ 
BMrifioe, 117, sea, 867, 372, 

374; togbort. 106. 
Siints. ;-'4r for. 868. ' 
Salutation, (160}- 
Samoa, stone cult, IM. 
Sfinclicin of Inbooi 221. 
Sanctuuries. Syrian, lid. 
Konikrit. (111. 
Sa.mg« r«tiffion. (192) : 

thouRlit, (24), (89). 
SELViigci, ecziul inipulM 

among, &3. 
Scales, nnsicol, 240. 
Bcandinariui oivilization, 

(189). 
Sc&thacli, 28S. 
Gchwalbo on evolution of 

humaJi ikuli, 71 : on frontal 

angle, 66. 
Sei«nce, ))Kmit!r«, (99). 
ScottiiH »kallf, B, N. I. angli? 

in. 7&: 'third point' in, 

70. 
Scroll ^tt«Tn, 382. 
iBea, inoHRcc to, 140. 
Seclusion nt {tuberty, 196. 
BeethinKakii) in it« mother's 

millc. 151. 
SELinuAXN.C.G.PtekiitoHc 

Objects in British New 

Guinea, 325-43. 
Semitic religion, 101 «d. 
Sejj&iatioii of Kxes, 34d. 



Sequani, 261. 

Sox tot«ni. 178. 

S«xual character in position 
of bieguia. 71: bubita of 
honct, 349; iuipulfic, 52; 
LnteTcourse. labooof, 1U2: 
lie<ence. 1^*>; relations of 
SiMutans. 800 ; taboo, 232. 

BhApe thifling, 199. 

Sharon, forettof, 111. 

i^huving umoiig i^imrtan)i, 
305; protective, 109. 

Bhochcm. oak of, 12tl. 

Sliells, carved, SftO, 882. 

Sbrini;, totuni, 185. 

ShiinoB. hereditary. 178. 

Sida, culturc-liuio, 183. 

Sigai, lHh. 

Sienna. 260 •<j., 271. 

Sigjnnnc, chaJ»ct«ristica of, 
2&«: orUerot]otui,25&'?6. 

Silnns, £89. 

Sinew, cutting out, 142. 

Skull, Aoitraltan, (^ ; divina- 
tion, 179. 

Slanir, (671. 

Smith, Hotiertaon, 103. 

Sowal condition of man, 
primitive, f4'J) ; cooKe- 
qaencMofbwoo breaking, 
223 ; function of muaic, 
240 ; organixation, (4:)), 
(108), (117). (162). (173). 
(190). (2SS); syit«m of 
Doriuns, 29^^!. 

Societiea, animal, 816. 

Society, primitive, (43). 

Somatology of Dorians, 308. 

SonduT-Gott. dolinition of, 87. 

' Sondar-Ootler," 81-100. 

Soul, AuitnUian ideas, 213. 

Soul-catcliing. 145. 

Soul-kocpiug, 14.^. 

tjouth Africa, offering to 
river-god. 140. 

Spain. jf'K'su'n in, 270 j wea- 
poiu in, 2<i1i. 

Sparta, polyandiy at, 301 : 
teiual relations in, 300. 

6p«aislieads, 82i9;in Cyprui, 
272 ; of iron agL-, 268. 

Sptair-typcfl, 203. 

Speoiea, relation of, lo race, 
(56). 

t->!I«. 17(i. 

Sprnpcr, Herbert, (81), (128). 

Spirit, buinan, 179. 

SjiiritK, in oalt-ti-ee, 114: in 
threaholU. 171. 

Spiritualiim. 8, (34), (71), 
(Ufi}.(U.^). 

Spitting ouvtom, 140. 

Sniti. 24». 

SUtiHtirnI tnctliodii, (173). 

Status, Changs of, 920 ; terras 
eiprARiie of, 319. 

Stillborn children, 172. 



Stone age, (54) : Tnamania. 
(238) 

Stone implements, 9'i^ -. Tas- 
mania (206), 1207), (212), 
(213). (MS), (289). 

Stone, in roarriam custom, 
132; oath on, 182. 

Stone tbroving, 3S8, 870. 

Stoni>w(MTdiip, 91. 

Strabo on the 8iginni, 257. 

StrangLT, intercourte with, 
lh% 191.200: use of milk 
by, 180; taboo of. 232. 

Strelilowou llio Aruntft,217. 

Subordinate dlTiaitica, 94, 

Sun-god, 167. 

Sofgery, priniilive. 826. 

Sumvals. 6. 7, (24), (391 
(91). (178): in Jewiah reli- 
gion, 103. 

Sword, Cyjiriole, 273. 

Sympathetic bond, 135. 157; 
magic, 154, 160; taboo, 
220; union, 161. 

Taboo, 109. 142,219-34: fun- 
dam u II tilt ly mystical. 234. 

Tiimiui»o«, finds lit, 27.i, 

Tamil*, • third point ' in, 70l 

Taphian route, 27.). 

Tajpan, 350. 

TasmiLniA, stone implements, 
(2081, {2071. (212), (218), 
(288), (28flf. ' 

Tasmanions, fl«l), (182», 
(201); a> n-presentativn of 
mlaeolithi<: man, (2071 

Tatu. 106. '^ 

TorapcrwHent, equal, in 
music, 244. 

Temple prostitutes. 195. 

Terebinth, 120 aq. 

Ti-niiinology, 4. 

Tetrachtird, 241. 

Tbvsmophoriu, 99. 

Tbessaliani, 308. 

■Tliird point" defined, 69; 
IMBilion of. 70. 

Thomab, N. W., Origin of 
Kxogaiuy. 343-54. 

THdMsnif. A., Secret of |]i« 
Verge Watch, S.V.-60, 

Threshold, Keeperti of the, 
107 : tabooa, 1<>7 sq.^ bt«d> 
ing oil, 173 n. 

Throwing-spear, 266. 

Timbre and pit«li, 248. 

Timor, mourning in, 110. 

Titlei of gods, 98. 

Todacutlom, 141, 161. 

Todan. widowt amoiw. 161. 

Tombs at Csotmu, 8w. 

Tonality. 246. 

Tongan kinship, 814. 

Torres 8trait«, kinship of, 
312; roligionof. 115. 

Tol«m, one. to one totem 
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marriage, 205 ; origin of, 
55; totem poste, (230), 
(281), (248); regulative of 
marrii^e, 203-10. 

Totemism, 9, 54, lOSn., 177, 
186, 354, (282); concep- 
tional, 217 ; relics of, in 
Murray lalanda, 178 ; tran- 
sition from, 186. 

Tribal brothers, 54 ; morka, 
lOS; relationihips, 62. 

Tribe, origin of, 61. 

Trinity of goda, 128. 

Twins, 161. 

Two-phratry system, 60. 

Ttlob, E. B., work of, 1-15, 
17, 57, 255, 352, 375-409. 

TJknni, custom of, 155. 
Uncircumcised, use of milk 

by, 162. 
Unit, social, 61. 
Unluck, 174. 
Urabanna customs, 203. 
Usener. Dr., 86 sq.; OdUei^ 

namert, 87. 



Vampire, 110. 

Variability of akuU, 67, 70, 
&c. 

Veddahs, ' third point ' in, 70. 

Vegetable food, 183. 

Veneti, 256, 258, 298. 

Venetia, 258. 

Vengeance for death, lOSsq. 

Verge watch, 355-9. 

Villi^ communitiei, (82). 

Vocalization of demonstra- 
tives, (8). 

Vortigem, 292. 

Vowi, 117. 



Wakamba customs, 162. 
Wakikuyu custom, 162. 
Wampum belU, (226), (228). 
War lu Torres Straits, 184. 
Warriors, taboos of, 1S4. 
Washing Hands, 139. 
Watch-cocks, 355-9. 
Watchmakers, foreign, 359. 
Watei-spirit, 188. 
Water-throwing, 141. 



Weaning, 817. 
Well, sacred, 130. 
Well-making, 367. 
Werwolf, (34). 
Westermarck, on otogamy, 

344. 
Wheel, evolution of, (lU). 
White horses sacrificed, 140. 
Widows, purification of, 161; 

treatment of, 161. 
Wild men, (8). 
Winged Ggnret of Aasvria, 

(lit). 
Wishing-trees, 115. 
Witchcraft. 280. 
Witches of Olouceater, 285 sq . 
Witches' ladder, (165J. (193). 
Women and milk, 157; aa 

dairymaid!, 160. 
Wounded man and milk, 

158. 
Tao belief, 105 ; custom, 

105. 



Z090, 176, 185. 
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^parofntrt)t, 82, 94. 
'AXiu'dat, 85. 
aftifiiipotiot, 82, 95. 
oKifvpiSfr, 259. 
A^^jo-ta, 81. 

ShtvTi, 82, 95. 

rfi-<niXXi'dti, 83. 

llfiovxor, 91. 

lAaifioMf, 81, 82, 85 ; ('ari- 

oSxpi, 82. 
AaifitBii, meaning of, 85 ; t>ri- 

dofriic, 81,94 ; iVodai'rqr, 82. 
Aal-nit, 82, 94. 
^vaSai, 308. 
Atijrnif, 94. 

'Knifiaxutt 83. 
'Emriyios, 82, 95. 
'Ep«xrf«w, 96. 
'Ep^oia, 81,98. 
'Enj^an, 83. 



^iiartiiai, 83. 
ECdpoiiot, 82, 96. 
ECuoarot, 81,95. 
'E](tTXaias, 81, 95. 

'Hpat, 81 sq. ; 'otpoT. 82, 97 , 
Kara trpiiAfaf, 82, 97 ; xipa- 
lux, 82 ; itpi itvKUti, 82 ; 
aTt<patiriip6pos, 82 ; arpan}- 
y6t, 82, 97. 

eaXX6, 81. 

Gfol 'Ayopaioi, 84 ; 'Avorpn- 
iruiai, 83 ; xaSapoi, 83 ; 
MiMjfiai, 84 ; MuXavmui, 
84 ; npa£iSiKiu, 84 ; npo- 
dpotitU, 84 ; tp^pioi, 84. 

liToiaiTtif, 82, 98. 
imrar, 307. 

KoXXiyt'vfla, 82, 98. 
Ko/nru, 81. 
K.*pam, 82, 94. 



KXauo^Vf ' 82, 97. 
KovpOTpi(Pot, 82, 98. 
Ktra/u'ri;f, 81, 96. 
KaXuiSfF, 83. 

Kaiioi, 260. 
Manw, 82, 94. 
HryuFTOt, 92. 
H«Xi;[(o;, 94. 
Kviaypot, 88, 98. 

Zai^, 92. 
(tvudr &aliutw, 98. 

InaHat, 308. 
<ri0uno», 269. 
aiyonos, 261. 
tnravbalitv Saifutr, 82, 95. 

Topaftinroc, 83, 97. 
TtiXoAvXai, 82. 
riktirlipQfior. 82. 

TtTTapff, 307. 

<^PftaKii*t, 84. 
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